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THB CAMP OF THK YOOKQ YAGKE8 

Near the confluence of the two great rivers of 
Southern Africa — the Yellow and Orange — behold the 
camp of the ' young yagers I ' 

It stands upon the southern bank of the latter 
stream, in a grove of Babylonian willows, whose silvery 
foliage, drooping gracefully to the water's edge, fringes 
both Bbores of the noble river as far as the eye can 
reach. 

A tree of rare beauty is this Salix Bahylonica — in 
gracefulness of form scarce surpassed even by the 
palms, the ' princes of the forest' In our land, as we 
look upon it, a tinge of sadness steals over our reflec- 
tions. Wa have grown to r^ard it as the emblem of 
sorrow. We have named it the ' weeping willow,' and 
draped the tomb with its soft pale fronds, as with a 
winding-sheet of silver. 

Far different are the feelings inspired by the sight 
of this beautiful tree amid the karoos of Southern 
Africa. That is a land where springs and streams are 
' few and far between ' ; and the weeping willow — sure 
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10 THE TODNG TAGKBB 

sign of the presence of water — is no longer the emblem 
of Borrow, but the Bjmbol of joy. 

Joy reigns in the camp under its shade by the ban^ 
of the noble Orange !Birer, as ia proved by the con- 
tinuous peals of laughter that ring clear and loud upon 
the air, and echo from the opposite shores of the 
stream. 

Who are they that laugh so loudly and cheerfully ? 
The young yt^rs. 

And who are the young yf^rs ? 

Let us approach their camp and see for ourselves. 
It is night, but the blaze of the camp fire will enable 
us to distinguish all of tbem, as they are all seated 
around it. By its light we can take their portraits. 

There are six of them — a full ' set of sis.,' and nob 
one appears to be yet twenty years of age. They are 
all boys between the ages of ten and twenty — though 
two or three of them, and, maybe, more than that 
number, think themselves quite men. 

Three of the party you will recognise at a glance as 
old acc^uaintances. They are no other than Hans, 
Hendrik, and Jan, our ci-devatU ' Eush-boya.' 

It ia several years since we saw them last, and they 
have grown a good deal since then ; but none of them 
has yet reached the full stature of manhood. Though 
no longer ' Bush-boys," they are yet only boys ; and 
Jan, who used to be called ' little Jan,' still merits and 
receives that distinctive appellation. It would stretch 
Jan to his utmost to square off against a four-foob 
measuring-stick; and he could only mant^ it by 
standing upon the very tips of his toes. 

Hans has grown taller, but perhaps, thinner and 
paler. For two years be has been at college, where be 
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THE CAMP OF THE TOUNQ TAdlBS 11 

has been very bnsy with his bookB, and has greatly 
distiagiiished himfielf by carrying off the first prizes in 
everything. Upon Heudrtb there is a decided change. 
He has outgrown his elder brother both Id length and 
breadth, and comes very near looking like a foil-grown 
man. He is yet but eighteen years old, straight as a 
mah, with a decided military air and gait The last is 
not to be wondered at, as Hendrik has now been a 
comet in Uie Gape Motmted Rifles for more than a 
year, and still holds that commission, as may be learnt 
by lookii^; at his forage-cap, with its golden embroidery 
over the peak. So much for onr old acquaintances the 
' Bush-boys ! * 

Bnt who are the other three that share with them 
the circle of tho camp-fire ? Who are their com- 
panions ? for they are evidently on terms of companion- 
ship, and friendship too. Who are they ? A word or 
two will tell that. They are the Van Wyks. The 
three sons of Diedrik Van Wyk. 

And who, then, is Diedrik Van Wyk ? That must 
also be explained. Diedrik is a very rich boor — a 
'vee-boor' — who every night shuts np within his 
spacious kratda more than three thousand horses and 
homed cattle, with five times that number of sheep 
and goats 1 In fact, Diedrik Van Wyk is accounted 
the richeflt vee-boor, or grazier, in all the Oraaf Beinet. 

Now the hneii plaats, or farm, of Diedrik Van Wyk 
lies contignous to that of our old acquaintance, Hendrik 
Von Bloom; and it so chances that Hendrik and 
Diedrik are fast friends and inseparable companions. 
They see each other once a day, at the least. Every 
evening Hendrik rides over to the ' kraal ' of Diedrik, 
~ ' ' SL fflnoke 
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togetiier oat of their ponderous pipes of meerschauid, 
or a ' zoopje ' of brandewyn distilled from their own 
peaches. They are, in fact, a pair of r^ular old 
comradee, — for Van Wjk in early life hae seen military 
service as well as Yoq Bloom, — and, like all old 
soldierB, they love to repeat Ibeir camp stories, and 
' fight their battles o'er again.' 

Under such circumstances it is not to be wondered 
at, that the children of both should be intimate 
ac<]uaiQtaace& But, in addition to the friendship of 
their fathers, there is a tie of relationship between the 
two families, — the two mothers were cousins, — so that 
the children are what is usually termed second 
oouaina, — a very interesting sort of affinity. And it is 
not an unlikely thing that the relationship between the 
families of Yon Bloom and hia friend Van Wyk may 
one day become still closer and more interesting ; for 
the former baa for his daughter, as all the world knows, 
the beautiful flaxen-haired cherry-cheeked Truey, 
while the latter is the father of the pretty brunette 
Wilhelmina — also an only daughter. Now there 
chance to be three boys in each family : and though 
both boya and girls are by far too young to think of 
getting married yet, there are suspicions abroad that 
the families of Von Bloom and Van Wyk will, at no 
very distant day, be connected by a double marriage — 
which would not be displeasing to either of the old 
comrades, Hendrik and Diedrik. 

I have said there are three boye in each family. 
You already know t^e Von Blooms, Hans, Hendrik, 
and Jan. Allow me to introduce you to the Van 
Wykg. Their names are WiUem, Arend, and Klaas. 

Willem ia the eldest, and, though not yet eigbteen, 
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IB qnite a man in size. Willem u, in fact, a bo^ of 
very large dimensions, ao large that he has received the 
sobriquet of ' Groot Willetn ' (Big William) therefrom. 
All bis companions call him ' Qroot Willem.' But he 
i& strong in proportion to his size, — bj far the strongest 
of the young yagers. He is by no means tidy in bia 
drees. His clotbee, consisting of a big jacket of home- 
Bpnn cloth, a check shirt, and an enormously wide pair 
of leathern trousers, bang loosely about him, and make 
him look larger than he really is. Even his broad- 
brimmed felt-hat has a slouching set upon his head, and 
im/eldt-tchoenen are a world too wide for his feet. 

And just as easy as his dreas is the disposition of 
the wearer. Though strong as a lion, and conscious of 
his strength, Groot Willem would not harm a fly, and 
his kindly and unselfish nature makes him a favourite 
with all. 

Groot Willem is a mighty hunter, carries one of the 
largest of guns, a r^ular Dutch 'roer,' and also an 
enormous powder-horn, and pouch full of leaden 
bullets. An ordinary boy would stinger under such a 
load, but it is nothing to Groot Willem. 

Now it may he remembered that Hendrik Von 
Bloom is also a ' mighty hunter ; ' and I shall just 
whisper that a slight feeling of rivalry — I shall not 
call it jealousy, for they are good friends — exists 
between these two Nimrods. Hendrik's favourite gun 
is a rife, while the roer of Groot Willem is a 'smooth 
bore ; ' and between the merits of these two weapons 
camp-fire discussions are frequent and sharp. They 
are never carried beyond the limits of gentlemanly 
feeling, for loose and slovenly as is Groot Willem in 
outward appearance, be is a gentleman witiun.- . 
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Eqoall^ a gentleman, but of far more taste and 
style, is the second brother of the Van Wyks, Arend. 
In striking appearance and manlj beauty he is quite a 
match for Hendrik Yon Bloom himself, though in 
complexion and features there ia no resemblance 
between them. Hendrik is fair, while Arend is veiy 
dark-skinned, with black eyes and hair. In fact, all 
the Van Wyks are of the complexion known as 
'brunette,' for tbey belong to that section of the 
inhabitants of Holland sometimes distinguished as 
'Black Dutch.' But upon Areud's fine features the 
hue sits well, and a handsomer youth is not to be 
seen in all the Graaf Beiuet. Some whiq>er that 
this is the opinion of the beautiful Gertrude Von 
Bloom ; but that caa only be idle gossip, for the 
fair Truey ia yet but thirteen, and therefore can have 
no opinion on such a matter. Africa, however, is 
an early country, and there might be something in 
it 

Arend's costume is a taaty one, and becomes him 
well. It consists of a jacket of dressed antelope-skin, 
— the skin of the springbok ; but this, besides being 
tastefully cut and sewed, is very prettily embroidered 
with slashes of beautiful leopard-skin, while broad 
bands of the same extend along the outside seams of 
the trousers, from waist to ankle, giving to the whole 
dress a very rich and striking effect Arend's head- 
dress is similar to that worn by Hendrik Von Bloom, 
viz., a military forage-cap, upon the front of which are 
embroidered in gold bullion a bngle and some letters ; 
and the explanation of that is, that Arend, like his 
second cousin, is a comet in the Cape Bifies, and a 
dashing young soldier ke is. 
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THB CAHP OF THK TOUNQ TAQERS 15 

Now the portrait of Klaas in pea and ink. — Elaas is 
just Jan'a age and Jan's exact he^ht, but as to 
circumference therein exists a great differenca Jan, 
as you all know, is a thin, wiry little fellow, while 
Klaas, on the contrary, is broad, stout, and burly. In 
fact, so stout is he, that Jan repeated two and a half 
times would scarce equal him in diameter I 

Both wear cloth roundabouts and trousers, and little 
broad-brimmed hats ; both go to the same school ; and, 
though there is a considerable difference between them 
in other respects, both are great boys for bird-catcIuDg 
and all that sort of thing. Aa they only carry small 
shot guns, of course they do not aspire to killing 
antelopes or other large animals ; but, small as their 
guns are, I pity the partridge, guinea-hen, or 
even bustard, that let either of them crawl within 
reach of it 

Now it has been hinted that between the hunters 
Qroot Willem and Hendrik there is a sl^ht feeling of 
rivalry in regard to matters of vmerie. A very similar 
feeling, spiced perhaps with a little bit of jealousy, has 
long existed between the bird-catchers, and sometimes 
leads to a little coolnees between them, but that is 
usually of very short duration. 

Hans and Arend have no envious feelings — either of 
one another or of anybody else. Hans is too much of a 
philcaopher: besides, the accomplishment in which he 
excels, the knowledge of natural history, is one in 
which he is without a rival None of the rest make 
any pretensions to such knowledge ; and the opinion of 
Hans on any matter of science is always regarded as a 
final judgment. 

As to Arend, he is not particularly proud of any 
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16 THS YOUNG YAGBBS 

acquiremeat. HanJsome, brave, and generous, he is 
nevertheless a right modest youth, — a boy to be 
beloved. 
And now you know who are the young yagers. 
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CHAPTER II 

BWARTBOY THB BD3HMAN AMD CONGO THI KAFFIB 

I HATE said that the yonng y^ers were encamped on 
the Bonthem bank of the Great Orange Biver. What 
were they doing there ? The spot they occapied was 
many a loi^ day's jonroey from their home in the 
Graaf Beinet, and many a day's journey beyond the 
frontier of the Cape Colony. There were no eettle- 
ments near. No white men ever wandered bo far 
except an occasional 'smoaae,' or trader — a class of 
men who extend their bartering expeditions almost to 
the central parts of the African Continent. Some- 
times, too, the 'trek-boor,* or nomade grazier, may 
have driven his flocks to this remote place, bat for all 
that it coald not be considered a settled country. It 
was still a wilderness. 

And what were the young Von Blooms and Van 
Wyks doing in the wilderness 7 Jaging to be sare, and 
nothing else, — they were simply out on a hunting 
expedition. 

It was an expedition that had been long talked of 
and planned. Since their grand hunt of the elephant, 
the ' Bush-boys ' had not followed any game. 
Hendrik had been with his r^ment, and Hans and 
Jan busy with tbeir respective studies. So with Arend 
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Ybd Wjk OB with Hendrik, and Klaas as with Jan. 
Oroot Willem alone, from time to time, had been 
j^ng springboks and such other game as is to be 
found among the settlements. But the present was a 
grand expedition intended to be carried far beyond the 
settled part of the colony — in fact, as far as they 
thought fit to ga The boys had received the full 
sanction of their parents, and bad bees fitted out in 
proper style — each having a good horse, and each three 
a large w£^n to carry all their camp utensils, and 
serve as a tent to sleep in. Each wagon bad its driver, 
and full span of ten long-homed oxen ; and these, with 
a email pack of rough-looking back-dogs, might be seen 
in the camp — the oxen tied to the disselbooms of the 
wagons, and the dogs grouped in various attitudes 
around the fire. The horses were also fastened, soma 
to the wheels, and others to trees Uiat grew near. 

Two other objects in the camp are well worthy of a 
word or two ; in fact, they are two individuals of very 
great importance to the expedition — as witbont them 
the wagons would be a troublesome afTair. They are 
Uie drivers of these vehicles, and each is as proud of 
bis whip-Craft as Jehu could possibly have been of bis. 

In one of these drivers yoa will recognise an old 
acquaintance. The large bead and high cheek-bones, 
with the fiat spread nostrils between ; Uie small oblique 
Mongolian eyes; the short curly wool-knots, planted 
sparsely over the broad skull ; the yellow complexion ; 
the thick 'chunky' form, scarce four feet in height 
and sparely clad in red flannel shirt and brown leathern 
'crackers;' with all these features and characters 
before your mind, you cannot fail to recognise an old 
favourite — the Bushman, Swartboy. 
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SWARTBOY AMD CONGO 19 

Swftrtboy it was; and, though eeveral years have 
rolled over the BusbEoan's bare head since we saw him 
last, there ia do visible change observable in Swartboy. 
The thioly scattered ' kinks ' of browny black wool still 
adorn Swartboy's orowu and occipnt, but they are no 
thinner — the same good'Qatnred grin is observed upon 
his yellow face — he is still the same faithful servant — 
the same expert driver — the same useful fellow that he 
ever was. Swartboy, of coaiBe, drives the w^fon of 
the Yon Blooms. 

Now the driver of the Van Wyk vehicle is 
about OS unlike Swartboy as a bear to a blue- 
bottle 

In the first place, be is above a third taller than 
the Bushman, standing over six feet, — not in his 
stockings, for he never wears stockings, but in sandals, 
which be does wear. 

His complexion is darker than that of the Hottentot, 
although it is not black, but rather of a bronze colour ; 
and the hair of his head, although somewhat ' woolly,' 
is longer than Swartboy's, and less inclined to take root 
at both ends I Where Uie line of Swartboy's nose is 
concave, that of the other is convex, and the nose itself 
almost aquiline. A dark piercii^ eye, a row of white 
teeth regularly set, lips of moderate thickness, a well- 
proportioned form, and erect attitude, ^ve to this 
individual an aspect of grandeur and gravity, both of 
which are in complete contrast with the comic picture 
presented by the short stout body and grinning 
countenance of the Bushman. 

l^e costume of the tall man has something graceful 

about it. It conaiata of a tnnic-Iike skirt anspended 

around the waist and hanging down to mid-thigh. 
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20 THE TODNO TAGIRS 

There is something peculiar in this skirt It has the 
appearance of a frioge or drapery of long white haira, 
not plaited or woven, but hanging free and fulL It is, 
in fact, the trne costume of a aavage; and consists 
simply of & number of antelopes' tails — the white tails 
of the gnoo — strui^ tc^ther around t^e waist, and 
allowed to fall to their fall length down the thighs. A 
sort of ' tippet ' of the same surrounding the shoulders, 
with copper lingB on the ankles and armlets encircling 
the wrist, a bunch of ostrich-feathers waving from his 
crown, luid a string of beads around his neck, complete 
the costume of Congo the Kaffir— for to that nation of 
romantic savages belonged the wagon-driver of the Van 
Wyks. 

What! a KafEr the driver of a wi^ni you will 
exclaim. You can hardly realise the idea that a 
Eaf&r — a vnirrior, as you may deem him — could be 
en^loyed in so menial an office as wagon-driving! 
But it is even so. Many Kaffirs are so engaged in the 
Cape Colony, — ^indeed, many thousands ; and in offices 
of a more degrading kind than driving a wagon team— 
which, by the way, is far from being considered an 
unworthy employment in South Africa, so fat that the 
sons of the wealthiest boors may often be seen mounted 
upon the voor-kist and handling the long bamboo whip 
with all the ability of a practised 'jarvey.* There is 
nothing odd about Congo and Kaffir bdng w^on- 
driver to the Van Wyks. He was a refugee, who had 
escaped from the despotic rule of the blood-stained 
monster Chaaka. Having in some way offended the 
tyrant, he had been compelled to flee for his life ; and, 
after wandering southward, had fonnd safety and 
protection among the colonists. Here he hadlearnt.to 
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make bimBelf & useful member of civiliaed eooiety 
though a liogeriDg regard for ancient habits influenced 
him still to retain the ci^tume of bis native country — 
the country of the Zooloo Kaffir. 

No one could have blamed him for thia ; for, as he 
stood vith hb ample leopard-skin karosa suspended 
tt^-like from his shoulders, the silvery akirt draping 
gracefully to his knees, and his metal rings glittering 
under the blaze of the camp-fire, a noble picture be pre- 
sented, — a savage but interesting picture. No one could 
blame Congo for wishing to display bis fine form In so 
becoming a costume. 

And no one did. No one was jealous of the hand- 
some savage. 

Ves, — ona There was one who did not regard him 
with the most amiable feelings. There was a rival who 
could not listen to Congo's praise with iodifferenca 
One who liked not Conga That rival was Swartboy, 
Talk of the rivalry that existed between the hunters 
Hendrik and Groot Willem, of that between Klaas and 
Jan. Put both into one, and it would still fall far 
short of the constant stni^les for pre-eminence that 
were exhibited between the rival ' whips,' Swartboy 
the Bushman and Congo the Kaffir. Swartboy and 
Congo were the only servants with the expedition. 
Cooks or other attendants the young yagers had none. 
Not but that the rich landdrost, — for it must be 
remembered that Von Bloom was now chief magistrate 
of his district,— and the wealthy boor could have easily 
afforded a score of attendants upon each trio of hunters. 
But there were no attendants whatever beyond the two 
drivers. This was not on the score of economy. No 
■noh thing. It was simply because the old soldiers, 
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22 THE YOVSa YAGERS 

Hendrik Von Bloom and Diedrik Vau Wyk, were not 
the men to pamper their boys with too much luxury. 

' If they must go a-hnnting, let them roagh it,' said 
tbey ; and so they started them off, giving them a 
brace of wagons to carry their impedimenta — and their 
spoils. 

But the young y^ers needed no attendance. Each 
knew how to wait upon himself. Even the youngest 
could skin an antelope and broil its ribs over the fire ; 
and that was about all the cookery they would require 
till their return. The healthy stomach of the hunter 
supplies a sauce more appetising than either Harvey or 
Soyer could concoct with all their culinary skill 

Before arriving at their present camp the young 
yagers had been out several weeks ; bnt, although they 
had hunted widely, they had not fallen in with any of 
the great game, such as giraffes, hufEaloes, or elephants ; 
and scarce an adventure worth talking about. A day 
or two before a grand discussion had taken place as to 
whether they should cross the great river, and proceed 
farther northward, in search of the camelopard and 
elephant, or whether they should continue on the 
the southern side, jaging springboks, harteheests, and 
several other kinds of antelope This discussion 
ended in a resolve to continue on to the north, and 
remain there till their time waa np, — the time of course 
being regulated by the duration of college and school 
vacations, and leave of absence from the ' Corps.' 

Groot Willem had been the principal adviser of this 
coarse, and Hans his backer. The former was desirous 
of jaging the elephant, the buffalo, and giraffe, — a sport 
at which he was still but a novice, as he had never had 
a fair opportunity of hunting these mighty nants of 
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the wood; while Hans was equally desirous of an 
exploring espedition that would bring him in ooataot 
with new forms of v^stable lifa 

Strani^ as it may appear, Arend threw in bis vote 
for returning home; and, stranger still, that the 
hunter Hendrik should join him in this advice I 

But almost everything can be explained, if we 
examine it with care and patience; and the odd 
conduct of the two 'cornets' was capable of ex- 
planation. 

Hans slyly hinted that it was posaible that a certain 
branette, Wilhelmina, might have something to do with 
Hendrik's decision ; but Groot Willem, who was a 
rough plain-spoken fellow, broadly alleged that it 
was nothing else than Tmey that was carrying Arend's 
thoughts homeward; and the consequence of these 
hints and assertions was, that neither Hendrik nor 
Arend offered any further opposition to going north- 
ward among the elephants, but, blushing red to the very 
eyes, both were only too glad to give in their assent and 
terminate the discussion. 

Kortbward then became the word: — northward for 
the land of the tall giraffe and the mighty elephant ! 

The young yagers had arrived on the southern bank 
of the Orange Kiver, opposite to a well-known ' drift,' 
or croasing-place. There chanced to be a freshet in the 
river ; and they had encamped, and were waiting until 
the water should fall and the ford become passable. 
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CHAPTER III 

HOW CONGO CH038BD A 'DKIFT' 

Nkxt moming, by break of day, our yagers were astir, 
and the first object upon which they rested their 
eyes was the river. To their joy it had fallen several 
feet, as they could tell by the watennark upon the 
trees. 

The streams of South Africa, like those of most 
tropical and sub-tropieal countries, and especially where 
the district is mountaioous, rise and fall with mueh 
greater rapidity than those of temperate dimes. 
Their sudden rise is accounted for by the great quantity 
of water which in tropical storms is precipitated within 
a short period of time — the rain falling, not in light 
sparse drops, but thick and heavy, for several hours 
together, until the surface of the country is saturated, 
and every rivulet becomes a torrent. 

Of these storms we have an exemplification in our 
summer thunder-showers — with their big rain drops, 
when in a few minutes the gutter becomes a rivulet 
and the rut of the cart-wheel a running stream. 
Fortunately these 'sun-shiny' showers are of short 
duration. They 'last only balf-an-houi,* instead of 
many hours. Fancy one of them continuing for a 
whole day or a week ! If such were to be the case, we 
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should witness floods as sudden and terrible as those of 
the tropics. 

The quick fall in the streams of Sonth Africa is 
easily accounted for — the principal reason being that 
the clouds are their feeders, and not, as with us, springs 
and lakes. Tropic rivers rarely mn from reservoirs; 
the abrupt cessation of the rain outs off their supply, 
and the consequence is the sudden falling of their 
waters. Evaporation by a hot sun, and large absorption 
by the dry earth, combine to produce this effect 

Now the young y^ers saw that the ' Gareep ' (such 
is the native name of the Orai^ Biver) had fallen 
many feet during the night; but they knew not 
whether it was yet fordable. Though the place was a 
' drift ' used by Hottentots, Bechuanas, traders, and 
occasionally 'trek-boors,' yet none of the party knew 
anything of its depth, now that the freshet was on. 
There were no marks to indicate the depth — no means 
by which they could ascertain it. They could not see 
the bottom, as the water was of a yellow-brown colour, 
in consequence of the flood. It might be three feet — 
it might be six — but as the current was very rapid, it 
would be a dangerous experiment to wade in and 
measure its depth in that way. 

What were they to do then ? They were impatient 
to effect a crossing. How were they to do so in safety I 

Hendrik proposed that one of them should try the 
ford on horseback. If they could not wade it, they 
might swim over. He offered to go himself. Oroot 
Willem, not to be outdone by Hendrik in daring, made a 
similar proposal. But Hans, who was the eldest of the 
party, and whose prudent counsels were usually regarded 
by all, gave his advice against this course. The experi- 
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meat would be too perilous, he said. Should the water 
prove too deep, the horses would be compelled to swim, 
and with so rapid a current they might be caTried far 
below the ' drift,' — perhaps down to where the banks 
were high and steep. There they should not be able to 
climb out, and both horse and rider might perish. 

Besides, ui^ed Hans, even shoald a rider eaoceed by 
swimming to reach the opposite side ic safety, the oxeo 
and wt^ons could not get over in that way, and where 
would be the use of crossing without them ? None 
whatever. Better, therefore, to wait a little longer 
until they should be certain that the river had subsided 
to its usual level That they could ascertain by the 
water ceasing to fall any further, and another day 
would decide the point. It would only be the loss of 
another day. 

Han's reasoning was good, and so was his counsel. 
Hendrik and Groot Willem acknowledged this, and 
agreed to act upon it ; but for aU that, Groot Willem, 
who was longing to get among the giraffes, bu&loes, 
and elephants, felt a strong desire to attempt the 
crossing ; and Hendrik, too, was similarly inclined, from 
the sheer love of adventure — for Hendrik's fault was 
that of being over-cour^eoua 

Both would have risked the river — even to swimming 
it — had it been practicable for the teams to have crossed, 
but as that was not believed possible, they agreed, 
though with rather a bad grace, to wait upon the water 
another day. 

But, after all, they were not to wait a day, — scarcely 
an hour. In an hour from that time they bad crossed 
the drift — wagons, oxen, and all — and were trekking 
over the plain on the opposite side ! 
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What had led to their ao suddenly changing Ibeir 
reeolulJOQ ? How had they ascertained that the drift 
was fordable 7 For a knowledge of that fact they were 
indebted to Congo the Kaffir. 

While engaged in tbeir discussion as to the depth of 
the river, the latter had been observed standing upon 
the bank and throwing laige pebbles into the stream. 
Thinking it was merely some freak or superstition on 
the part of the savage, none of them had taken any 
notice of him, Swartboy excepted. The Bushman was 
watching the Kaffir, with glances that bespoke & keen 
interest in his movements. 

At length a loud scornful laugh from Swartboy 
accompanying a series of rather rough phrases directed 
the attention of the young yagers upon the Kaffir. 

'My footy, Congo 1 ole fool you I b'lieve you tell 
depth so? tink bo, ole skellum? Hal ha! ha I you 
bania groot ole humbu;; I Ha ! ha I ha 1 ' 

The Kaffir took no notice of this rather insulting 
apostrophe, but continued to fling his pebbles as before ; 
but the young jagfirB, who were also watching him, 
noticed that he was not throwing them carelessly, but 
in a peculiar manner, and their attention now became 
fixed upon him. 

They saw that each time as the pebble parted from 
his fingers, he bent suddenly forward, with his ear close 
to the surface, and in tbia attitude appeared to listen to 
the ' plui^ ' of the stone I When the sound died away, 
he would rise erect again, fling another pebble farther 
out than the last, and then crouch and listen as before ! 

' What's the Kaffir about ? ' asked Heodrik of Oroot 
Willem and Aiend, who, being his masters, were more 
likely to know. , -- , 
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NeitbeF could telL Some Zooloo brick, do doubt; 
Congo knew man; a one. But what he meant hy his 
present demonstration neither oould telL Swartboy'a 
conjecture appeared to be correct, the KafBr was sound- 
ing the depth of the drift. 

' Hilloa, there ! Congo ! ' cried Groot Willem. ' What 
are ye after, old boy ? ' 

' Congo find how deep drift be, bass Willem,' was the 
reply. 

' Oh you can't tell that way ; can you ? ' 

The KafBr made answer in the affirmativa 

' Bab ! ' ejaculated Swartboy, jealous of the interest 
his rival was beginning to excite ; ' da's all nonseose ; 
ole fool know noffin 't all 'bout it, — dat he don't.' 

The Kaf&r still took no notice of Swartboy's gibes — 
though they no doubt nettled him a little — bat kept on 
castii^ the pebbles, each one, as already stated, being 
flung BO as to fall several feet beyond the one that 
preceded it He continued at this, until the last pebble 
was seen to plunge within a yard or two of the opposite 
side of the current, here more than a hundred yards 
wide. Then rising himself erect, and turning his face 
to the young yagers, he said in firm but respectful 
tones. 

' Mynbeeren, you drift may cross — now.* 

All regarded him with incredulous glances. 

' How deep think you it is ? ' inquired Hans. 

The Kaffir made answer by placing bis hands upon 
his hips. It would reach so high. 

' My footy ! ' exclaimed Swartboy, in derision. ' It's 
twice dar depth. Do you want drown us, ole fool?' 

'May drown yon — nobody else I ', quietly replied the 
Kaffir, at the same time measuring Swartboy with his 
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eye, and curling hia lip in derision of the BaBhman'a 
ehort statara 

The young y^ere bunit out into a loud laugh. 
Swartboy felt the stii^, but tor some moments was 
unable to retort. 

At length he found words, — 

'All talk, yon ole black, all talk I Yon make groot 
show, — yon berry wise, — you want wagon sweep ofF, — 
you want drown da poor oxen, — ^you pretend so deep. 
If think so, go wade da drift, — go wade yonself I Ha ! ' 

Swartboy thought by this challenge he had put the 
finisher on the KatS.r. He believed that the latter 
would not dare to try the ford, in spite of hia assertion 
about its depth. But Swartboy was doomed to dia- 
appointment and humiliation. 

Scarcely had he uttered the sneering challenge when 
the KafBr, having bent a glance upon the rest, and 
seeing that they regarded him with looks of expectation, 
turned round and dashed down the bank to the edge 
of the water. 

All saw that he was bent upon crossing Several of 
them ntt«red cries of warning, and cautioned him to 
desist 

But the Zooloo spirit was roused, and the savt^ did 
not heed the warning cries. He did not hurry madly 
into the current, however; but set about the business 
with caution and design. They saw him stoop down 
by the e(%e of the water, and the next moment rise 
erect ^;ain, holding in his hands a large stone that 
coold no have weighed much less than a hundred- 
weight This, to the astonishment of all, he raised upon 
the crown of his head, and, holding it in that position, 
marched boldly into the water ! 
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All saw tfae object of his csnyiBg the stoDe, — which 
was, of course, to enable him by its additional weight 
to stem the strong current! .In this he was quite 
sacceasful, for although the water at certain places rose 
quite to his waist, in lees than five minutes he stood 
high and dry on the opposite hank. 

A cheer greeted him, in which all but Swartboy 
joined, and another received him on his return ; and 
then the oxen were inspanned, and the horses saddled 
and mounted, and wagons, oxen, doge, horees, and 
yi^rs, all crossed safely over and continued their 
route northward. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A BRACE OP ' BIACE-MAHXS' 

If the youDg yagers had met with bat few adventures 
flduth of the Gareep, they were not long uorth of it 
before they fell in with one of sufficient interest to be 
chronicled. It occurred at their very first camp after 
crossing. 

They had chosen for their camp the side of a ' vley,' 
in the midst of a wide plain, where there chanced to be 
both grass and water, though both of a rather 
indifferent kind. The plain was tolerably open, though 
here and there grew clumps of low bushes, and between 
these stood at intervals the dome-shaped houses of 
white anta — those of the Termes mordax — rising to the 
height of several feet above the surface. 

They had just outspanned and permitted their oxen 
to wander upon the grass, when the voice of Swartboy 
■kaa heard exclaiming, — 

' De leuw ! de leuw 1 ' 

All looked where Smartboy pointed. There, sure 
enough, was a lion, — a large ' schwart-for-life,' or black- 
maned one, — right out upon the plain, and beyond the 
place where the oxen were browsing. 

There was a clump of ' bosch ' just behind the lion. 

Oat of this he had come at suzht of the oxen ; and 
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having advanced a few yards, he had lain dovn among 
the grass, and was now watching the animals as a cat 
woald a mouse, or a spider the anoonscious fly. 

They had acaroely Bet their eyes upon him when 
another was seen issuing from the ' bosch ' and, with 
stealthy trot, rnnning up to the side of her companion. 
Her companion, I say, because the second was a lioness, 
as the absence of a mane and Uie tiger-like form testified. 
She was scarcely inferior in size to the lion, and not a bit 
less fierce and dangerous in any encounter she might 
chance to fall in with. 

Having joined the lion, she squatted beside him ; 
and both now sat upon their tails, like two gigantic cats, 
with fall front towards the camp, and evidently eyeing 
the oxen with hungry looks. 

Horses, hunters, drivers, and dogs, were all in s^ht > 
but what cared the lions for that? The tempting prey 
was before them, and they evidently meditated an 
attack — if not just then, whenever the opportunity 
offered. Most certainly they contemplated supping 
either upon ox-beef or horse-flesh. 

Now these were the first lions that had been en- 
countered upon the expedition. ' Spoor ' had been seen 
several times, and the terrible roar had been heard once 
or twice around the night-camp; but the ' king of beasts' 
now appeared for the first time in propria persona, with 
his queen along with him, and of course his presence was 
productive of no small excitement ia the yager camp. 
It mast not be denied that this excitement partook 
lai^ly of the nature of a 'panic' 

The first fear of the hunters was for their own skins, 
and in this both Bushman and Kaffir equally shared. 
After a time, however, this feeling subsided. The lions 
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would Bot attack the camp. They do bo only on very 
rare occasionSL It was the camp animals thej vere 
after, and so long aa these were present, they would not 
spring upon their owners. So far there was no danger, 
and our y^ers recovered their self-poaseesion. 

But it would not do to let the camirorona brutes 
deetroy their oxen — that would not da Sometiiing 
must be done to secure them. A kraal must be made at 
once, and the animals driven into it 

The lions lay quietly on the plain though still in a 
menacing attitnda But they were a good way off — full 
five hundred yards — and were not likely to attack the 
oxen 80 close to the camp. The huge wagon — strange 
sight to them — no doubt had the effect of restraining 
them for the present. They either waited until the 
oxen should browse nearer, or till night would enable 
them to approach the latter unobserved. 

As soon, then, as it was perceived that they were not 
bent upon an immediate attack, Groot Willem and 
Hendrik mounted their horses, rode cautiously out 
beyond the oxen, and quietly drove the latter to the 
other side of the vley. There they were herded by 
Klass and Jan ; while all the rest, Swartboy and Congo 
included, went to work with axe and bill-book in the 
nearest thicket of 'wait-a-bit' thorns. In leas than 
half-an-hour a sufBcient number of bushes were out to 
form, with the help of the wagons, a strong kraal ; and 
inside this both horses and oxen were driven, — the 
former made fast to the wheel-spokes, while the latter 
were clumped up loosely within the endosare. 

The banters now felt secure. They had kindled a 
large fire on each side of the kraal, thoogh they knew 
that this will not always keep lions off. But they 
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trusted to their guns ; and as they would sleep inside 
the canvas tents of their wagons, closing hoth 'voor' 
and ' achter-claps,' they bad nothing to fear. It would 
be a hungry lion, indeed, that would have attempted to 
break the strong kraal they had made; and no lion, 
however hut^y, would ever think of chai^g into a 
w^on. 

Having made all secure, therefore, they seated them- 
selves around one of their tires, and set about cooking 
their dinner, or rather dinner-supper, for it was to 
include both meals. Their journey prevented them 
from dining earlier. 

They chanced to have little else than biltong, or dried 
meat, to cook. The long wait by the drift had consumed 
their stock of fine springbok venison, which they had laid 
in Bome days before. It is true they had venison in 
camp, but it was that of the ' reitbok,' or reed-buck — so 
called from its habit of frequenting the long reeds by 
the hanka of rivers ; and it was while they were journey- 
ing through a belt of these after crossing the drift, that 
this one had been shot by Hendrik, A small antelope 
the reitbok is — the AniUape deotragus of naturalists. 
It stands less than three feet in height, formed much 
like the springbok, but wilb a rougher coat of hair, of an 
ashy giey colour, and silver white underneath. Its 
horns, however, are not lyrate, as in the springbok, bnt 
rise first in the plane of its forehead, and then curve 
boldly forward to the tips. They are about twelve 
inohea in length, wrinkled at the base, prominently 
ringed in middle, and smooth near tbe points. The reit- 
bok, ae its name implies, inhabits the reedy bottoms by 
the margins of streams and rivers, and its food consists 
of plants growing in humid and marshy eitnationa. 
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Hence ita flesh is inferior to that of moat Sooth African 
antelopes, and it was not a favourite with the young 
yagers. Although it had been brought along, they 
preferred even the dry biltong, and it was left to the less 
delicate appetites of Swartboy and Congo, 

Now the hunteni, Hendrik and Groot 'Willem, would 
have gone out to look for a springbok, or some other 
game, but the presence of the lions prevented that ; and 
BO the boys were obliged to content themselves with a 
slice of the biltong; and each having cut him a short 
stick for a spit, set about broiling his piece over the 
ooale. 

During all this time the lion and lioness kept the 
position they had taken on the plain, scarce once having 
changed their attitude. They were waiting patiently 
the approach of night. 

Groot Willem and Hendrik had both advised making 
an attack upon them ; but in this case they again gave 
way to the more prudent counsel of Hans, strengthened, 
perhaps, by hia reminding them of the instructions they 
had received from both their fathers at setting out. 
These instructions were, — never to attack a lion with- 
out good reason for so doing, but always to give the 
' ole leuw ' a wide berth when it was possible to do ao. 
It is well known that the lion will rarely attack man 
when not Grat assailed ; and therefore the advice given 
to the young yagers was sound and prudent ; and they 
followed it. 

It wanted yet an hoar or two of sunset The lions 
still sat squatted on the grass, closely observed by the 
hunters. 

All at once the eyes of the latter became directed 
upon a new object. Slowly approaching over the distapji 
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plain, appeared two strange animals, similar in form, and 
nearly so in size and colour. £ach was about the size 
of an ass, and not unlike one in colour,— specially that 
variety of the ass which is of a buff or fulvous tint 
Their forms, however, were more graceful than that of 
the ass, though they were far from being light or slender. 
On the contrary, they were of a fall, round, bold outline. 
They were singularly marked about the head and face. 
The gionad colour of these parts was white, but four 
dark bands were bo disposed over them as to give the 
animals the appearence of wearing a headstall of black 
leather. The first of these bands descended in a streak 
down the forehead ; another passed through the eyes to 
the comers of the mouth ; a third embraced the nose ; 
while a fourth ran-from the base of the ears passing 
under the throat — a regular throat-strap — thus com- 
pleting the resemblance to tba stall-halter. 

A reversed mane, a dark list down the hack, and a 
long black bushy tail reaching to the gronnd, were also 
characters to be observed. Bat what rendered these 
animals easily to be distinguished from all others was 
the splendid pair of horns which each carried. These 
horns were straight, slender, pointing backwards almost 
horizontally. They were regularly ringed till within a 
few inches of their tips, which were as sharp as steel 
spits. In both they were of a deep jet colour, shining 
like ebony, and full three feet in length. But what was 
rather singnlar, the horns of the smaller animal — for 
there was some difference in their size — were longer 
than tiioae of the larger one ! The former was the 
female, the latter the male, therefore the horns of the 
female were more developed than those of the male— 
an anomaly among animals of the antelope tribe, for 
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antelopes they wei-e. The young yagers bad no difiioalty 
in distingoislung tbeir kind. At the first glance they 
all recognised the beautifol 'oryx,' one of the loveliest 
animals of Africa, one of the fairest oeatures in the 
world. 
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CHAPTKB V 

UOSS STALKING THE UEUSBOS 

On seeing the ' gemsbok ' — for by such name is the 
oryx known to the Cape colonists — the first thought of 
the young yt^^rs was how they should kill or capture 
one of them. Beautiful as these creatures looked upon 
the plain, our hunters would have fancied them better 
on the spit — for they well knew that the venison of 
the gemsbok is delicious eating — not surpassed by that 
of any other antelope, the eland perhaps excepted. 

The ilrst thought of the yagers, then, was a steak of 
gemsbok venison for dinner. It might throw their 
dinner a little later, but it would be so much of a better 
one than dry biltong, that they were willing to wait. 

The slices of jerked meat, already half-broiled, were 
at once put aside, and guns were grasped in the place 
of roasting-sticks. 

What was the best course to be pursued? That 
was the next question. 

It would scarce be possible to stalk the gemsboka. 
They are among the most wary of antelopes. They 
rarely approach near any cover that might shelter an 
enemy ; and when alarmed they strike off in a straight 
line, and make for the open desert plains — their natural 
home. To stalk them is a most difficult thing, and 
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raiely attempted by the banter. They can only be 
captured by a swift horse, and after a eevere chase- 
Even from the swiftest horse they often make their 
escape ; for in the first barst of a mile or two they can 
run like the wind. A good horse, however, has more 
' bottom' than they, and if well managed will in time 
overtake them. 

The hunters hsving seized their guns next tboi^ht 
of their horses. Should they saddle Bod ride out after 
the gemsboks 1 That would have been their course at 
once, and without further consideration, had they not 
observed that the aotelopea were coming directly to- 
wards them. If they continued in the same course 
much longer, they, the yt^^rs, need not stir from the 
spot The game would approach within shot and save 
them the trouble of a chase. This would he very 
i4;reeable, as the hunters were hungry, and their 
horses tired after a hard day's journeying. 

There was some probability that the gemsbokB would 
give them the chance they wished for. The camp was 
well hidden among the bushes. The smoke of the fire 
alone showed its situation, but the antelopes might not 
perceive this, oi if ao, might not regard it as a thing to 
be feared. Besides, as Groot Willem and Hendrik 
observed, the vley was close by, and both believed the 
ajitelopes were on their way to the water. The student 
Hana, however, corrected them in this belief, by telling 
them that the oryx is an animal that never drinks, — 
that it is quite independent of springs, streams, or 
vleys, — one of those creatnrea which Nature has formed 
to dwell in the desert, where no water exists 1 It was 
not likely then that the gemsboks were coming to the 
vley. The hunters need make no caloulaUon oo that. 
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At all events, they were certainly approaching the 
camp. They were heading stra^ht for it, and were 
already leee than a thoasaad yards from the spot. 
There would scarce be time to saddle before they sboold 
come within shot, or else start off alarmed at the 
appearance of the smoke. The hunters, therefore, gave 
up all thoughts of a chase; and, cronching forward to 
the outer edge of the grove, they knelt down behind 
the hushes to await the approach of the antelopes. 

The latter still kept steadily on, apparently un- 
consoioos of danger. Surely they had not yet per- 
ceived the smoke, else they would have shown symptoms 
either of curiosity or alarm ! The wind was blowing 
in the same direction in which they marched, or their 
keen sense of smell would have warned them of the 
dangerous proximity of the hunters' camp. But it 
did not ; and they continued with slow but unaltered 
pace to approach the spot, where no leas than six dark 
muzzles — a full battery of small arms — were waiting 
to give them a volley. 

It was not the destiny of either of the gemsboka to 
die by a leaden bullet. Death, sudden and violent, 
awaited them, though not from the hand of man. It 
was to come from a different quarter. 

As the yagers lay watching the approach of the 
antelopes, their eyes had wandered for a moment from 
the lions ; but a movement on the part of these f^ain 
drew attention to them. Up to a certain period they 
had remained in an upright attitude, squatted upon 
their tails, but all at once they were observed to crouch 
flat down, as if to conceal themselves under the grass, 
while their heads were turned in a new direction. 
They were turned towards the gemsboks. They had 
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caught Bight of the latter aa they approached ovBr the 
plain ; and it waa evident that they oontemplated aa 
attack upon them. 

Now if the antelopes continued on in the same course, 
it would cany them quite clear of the lions, so that the 
latter would have no advantage. A gemabok can 
soon Bconr off from a lion, as the latter is at best bat a 
poor runner, and secures his prey by a sudden spring 
or two, or else not at alL Unless, therefore, the lions 
conld obtain the advanla^ of getting within bounding 
distance of the antelopes without being seen by them, 
their chances of makii^ a capture would be poor 
enough. 

They knew this, and to effect that purpose — that of 
getting near — now appeared to be their design. The 
lion was observed to crawl off from the spot in a 
direction that would enable him to get upon the path 
of the gemsboks, between them and the camp. By a 
series of manceuvres, — now crawling flat along the 
grass, like a cat after a partridge; now pausing behind 
a bush or an ant-heap to survey the game; then 
trotting lightly on to the next, — he at length reached a 
large ant-hill that stood right by the path in which the 
antelopes were advancing. He seemed to be satisfied 
of this, for he stopped here and placed himself close in 
to the base of the hill, so that only a small portion of 
his head projected on the side towards the game. His 
whole body, however, and every movement he made, 
were visible to the hunters from their ambush ia the 
grove. 

But where was the lioness ? She was no longer by 
the hosek where first seen. Where had she gone ? Not 
with the lion ? Ko. On the contrary, she bad gone in 
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a direction nearly opposite to that taken by him. 
Tbeir eyes had been busy with his movements, and 
they had not noticed hers. Now, however, that the 
lion had come to a halt, they looked abroad for hia 
mate, and saw her far out upon the plain. They saw 
that she wae progreseing in the same way the lion had 
done, — now crawling among the grass, now trotting 
swiftly bush to bush, and pausing a moment behind 
each, but evidently bending her course so as to arrive 
in the rear of the antelopes I 

The 'strategy" of the lions was now perceived. 
They had evidently planned it before separating. The 
lion was to place himself in ambush upon the path, 
while the lioness swept round to the rear and forced 
the antelopes forward ; or should the latter become 
alarmed and retreat, the lion could then show himself 
in pursuit, and run the frightened game back into the 
clutches of the lioneas. 

The thing was well calculated, and although it was 
likely to rob the huntera of their game, they had grown 
so interested in the movements of the camivora and 
their intended victims, that they thought only of 
watching the spectacle to its end. 

The ambuscade was well planned, and in a few 
minutes its success was no longer doubtful. The 
gemsboks advanced steadily towards the ant-bill, 
occasionally switching about their black bushy tails; 
but that was to rid tbeir flanks of the flies, and not 
from any appcehenaion of danj^er. 

The lioness had completed the great detour she had 
made, and was now seen crouching after tbem, though 
still far to the rear. 

As the antelopes drew near the ant-bill, the lion was 
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observed to draw b&ck his head until it was nearly 
concealed under his black eh&ggy mane. They could 
not possibly have seen faim where be lay, nor he them, 
and he now appeared to trust to bis ears to inform him 
of their approach. 

Qe waited till both were opposite, and broad-side to- 
ward him, at the distance of less than twenty paces 
from the hilL Then his tail was seen to vibrate with 
one or two quick jerks, bis bead shot suddenly forth, 
bis body spread out apparently to twice its natural size, 
and the next moment he rose Hke a bird into the air I 

With one bound he cleared the wide space that 
separated bim from the nearest of the f^emsboks, al^ht- 
ing on the hind-quarters of the terrified animal. A 
single blow of his powerful paw brought the antelope 
on its hauncbeB ; and another, delivered almost at the 
same instant, stretched its body lifeless on the plain ! 

Without looking after the other, or seeming to care 
farther about it, the lion sprang upon the body of bis 
victim, and, clutcbii^ its throat between bis jaws, 
commenced drinking its warm blood. 

It was the bull gemsbok which the lion had pulled 
down, as this was the one that happened to be nearest 
the bill. 

As the lion sprang upon her companion, the cow of 
oonrse started with affright, and sdl supposed tbey 
would see her next moment scouring off over the plains. 
To their astonishment she did no sucb thing. Such is 
not the nature of the noble oryx. On the contrary, as 
soon as she recovered from the first moments of alarm, 
she wheeled round towards the enemy ; and, lowering her 
head to the very ground, so that ber long boms 
projected horizontally in front, she rushed with all her 
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stiength upon the lion ! The latter, in full enjoyment 
of hifl red draught, saw nothing of this manoenvre. The 
first intimation he bad of it was to feel a pair of spears 
pierced right through his ribs, and it is not likely he 
felt much more. 

For some moments a confused struggling was 
observed, in which both lion and oryx seemed to take 
part; but the attitudes of both appeared so odd, and 
changed so rapidly, that the spectators could not tell 
in what manner they were combating. The roar of the 
lion however had ceased, and was now succeeded by 
the more shrill tones of the lioness, who, bounding 
forward upon the spot, mixed at once in the mel^. 

A single touch of her claws brought the cow oryx to 
the earth, and ended the strife; and the lioness now 
stood over the victims screaming her note of triumph. 

' Was it a note of triumph ? There was something odd 
in it3 tone — something singular in the movements of 
the creature that uttered it — something strange about 
the whole thing. Why was the liou silent ? His roar 
had ceased, and he lay embracing the carcass of the bull 
gemsbok, and apparently drinking its blood. Yet he 
was perfectly without motion, not a muscle could be 
seen to move, not a quiver of his tawny hide betokened 
that he breathed or lived I Was he dead ? 
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CHAPTER VI 

AN ANGBY LI0HK8S 

Gkbtaiklt there was something mysteriotis about the 
matter. The lion still kept his position ; do motioa 
could be observed, no sound escaped him ; whereas the 
lioness uttered incessaatly her shrill growling, at the 
same time pacing to and fro, round and round, the 
confused heap of bodies I She made no attempt to 
teed, thoi^h her prey lay bleeding before her. Surely 
her lord was not the cause of her abstinence I Did he 
insist upon haying both the carcasses to himself ? 

Sometimes it is so. Sometimes an old male plays the 
seliiBh tyrant, and keeps the younger and weaker 
members of his family off, till he has gorged himself, 
permitting them to make a 'second table' of his 
leavings. 

In the present instance this was not likely. There 
were two whole carcasses, — large fat carcasses, — enough 
for both. Besides, the lioness was evidently the lion's 
own mate — his wife. It was scarcely probable he 
would treat her sa Among human beings instances of 
such Belfishness, — such a gross want of gallantry, are, I 
r^;tet to say, by no means rare ; but the young yagers 
could not believe the lion guilty of such shabby conduct 
— the lion, Buffon's type of nobility! No snabtiui)e.| 
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Bat how was it ? The lioness still growled and paced 
about, ever and anon Btooping near the head of her 
partner, which was not visible from the camp, and 
placing her snout in contact with bis oa if kiasing him. 
Still there was no sign of any response, no motion on 
his part ; and, after watching for a good while without 
perceiving any, the hunters at length became satisfied 
that the lion was dead. 

He was dead — as Julius Cxsar or a door-nail, and so, 
too, was the brace of gemsboks. The lioness was the 
only living thing left from that sanguinary conflict 1 

As soon as the hunters became satisfied of this, they 
b^an to deliberate among themselves what was best to 
be dona They wished to get posBession of the vension, 
but there was no hope of their being able to do so, as 
long as the lioness remained upon the ground. 

To have attempted to drive her off at that moment 
would have been a most perilous undertaking. She 
was evidently excited to madness, and would have 
charged upon any creature that had shown itself in her 
neighbourhood. The frenzied manner in which she 
paced about, and lashed her sides wiih her tail, her 
fierce and determined look, and deep angry growl, all 
told the furious rage she was in. There was menace in 
her every movement. The hunters saw this, and 
prudently withdrew themselves — so aa to be near the 
wagons in case she m%ht come that way. 

They thought by waiting a while she would go off, 
and then they could drt^ the antelopes up to camp. 

But after waiting a good while, they observed no 
change in the conduct of the fierce brute. She still 
paced around as before, and abstained from touching 
the carcasses. As one of the yagers observed, she 
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continued to 'play the d<^ in the manger,' — would 
neither eat herself, nor suffer anybody else to eat. 

This remark, whioh wae made hy little Jan, elicited 
a roand of laughter that sounded in strange oontiast 
with the melancholy howl of the lioness, which still 
continued to terrify the animals of the camp. Even 
the dogs cowered among the wheels of the wi^ona, 
or kept close to the heels of their masters. It is true 
that many of these faithful brutes, had they been set 
on, would have manfully battled with the lioness, big 
as she was. But the young yagers well knew that d(^ 
before the paws of sn angry lion are like mice under 
the claws of a cat. They did not think of setting them 
on, unless they had themselves made an attack ; and 
that, the advice of Hans, coupled with the counsels 
they had received before leaving home, prevented them 
from doing. They had no intention of meddling with 
the lioness ! and hoped she would soon retire, and leave 
the game, or part of it, on the ground. 

After waiting a long while, and seeing that the 
lioness showed no symptoms of leaving the spot, they 
despaired of dining on oryx venaion, and once more set 
to broiling their slices of biltong. 

They had not yet commenced eating, when they 
perceived a new arrival upon the scene of the late 
stmggla Half-a-dozen hyenas appeared upon the 
ground ; and although these had not yet touched the 
carcasses, but were standing a little way off — through 
fear of the lioness — their hungry looks told plainly 
what their inteotion was in coming there. 

Kow the presence of these hideous brutes was a new 
point for consideration. If the lioness should allow 
them to begin their feast upon the antelopes, in a very 
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Bbort while Bcarce a morsel of either would remain. 
The 7^ers, although they had resigned all hope of 
of dining on the gemsbok veosion, nevertheless looked 
forward to making their supper of it; but if the 
hyenas were permitted to step in, they would be 
dissappointed. 

How were the brutes to be kept o£f 7 

To drive them off would be just as perilous an 
undertaking as to drive off the lioness herself. 

Once more Groot Willem and Hendrik talked about 
attacking the latter; but, as before, were opposed by 
Hans, who bad to use all bis influence with his 
companions before he could induce them to abandon 
the rash project 

At this moment an unexpected proposal put an end 
to their discussion. 

The proposal came from Congo the Kaffir. It was 
neither less nor more than that he himself should go 
forth and do battle with the lioness ! 

'What I alone?" 

' Alone.' 

'Tou are mod, Congo. You would be torn to 
pieces!' 

'No fear, Mynheeren. Congo the leuw kill without 
getting scratch. Tou see, young masters.' 

'What! without arms? without a gun 7' 

' Congo not know how use one,* replied the Kaffir : 
' you see bow I do 'im,' he continued. ' All Congo ask 
you not come in way. Young masters, here stay and 
Congo leave to himself. No danger. Mynheeren, 
Congo fear if go yonder help him — leuw very mad. 
Congo not care for that — so much mad, so much better 
— ^leuw no run away.' 
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'But what do you intend to do, Congo ?' 
'Mynheerea soon all see— aee how Congo kill lion.' 
The hunters were disposed to look upon the EafBr as 
about to make a reckless exposure of his lifa Swartboy 
would have treated the proposal as a boast, and laughed 
thereat, but Swartboy remembered the humiliation he 
had bad in the morning on account of similar conduct; 
and though he feared to be farther outstripped in 
hunter-craft by his rival, he had the prudence upon 
this occasion to conceal his envy. He bit his thick lips 
and remained silent Some of the boys, and especially 
Hans, would have dissuaded Congo from his purpose ; 
but Groot Willem was inclined to let him have his way. 
Qroot Willem knew the Kaffir better than any of the 
others. He knew, moreover, that savf^ aa he was, he 
was not going to act any foolish part for the mere soke 
of braggadocio. He could be trusted. So said Groot 
Willem. 

Thia argument, combined with a desire to eat 
gemsbok venison for supper, had its ofEbct. Arend and 
Hans gave in. 
Congo hod full permission to battle with the lioaesa. 
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CHAPTEE VU 

HOW COITGO THE KAFIIB KILLED A UONESS 

GoNOO had now become an object of as great intereat as 
ID the morning. Greater in fact, for the new dai^er he 
was about to undergo — a combat with an enraged 
lioness — was accounted atill greater than that of fording 
the Gareep, and the interest was in proportion. With 
eager eyes the young yagers stood watching him as he 
prepared himself for the encounter. 

He was but a short while in getting ready. He was 
seen to enter the Van Wyk wagon, and in less than three 
minutes come out again folly armed and equipped. The 
lioness would not have long to wait tor her assailant 

The equipment of the Kaffir must needs be de- 
ucribed. 

It was simple enough, though odd to a stranger'a eye. 
It was neither more nor less than the equipment of a 
Zooloo warrior. 

In his right hand he held a hanch of assegais, — in all 
aix of them. 

What is an ' ass^i 1 ' 

It is a straight lance or spear, though not to be used 
as one. It la smaller than either of these weapons, 
shorter and more slender in the shaft, but like them 
armed with an iron head of arrow shape. In battle.it 
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IB not retained ia the hand, but flung at the enemy, 
often from a considerable dietance. It ia, in abort, a 
'javelin,' or 'dart,' — such as was used in Europe before 
firearms became known, and sacb as at present forms 
the war weapon of all the savage tribes of Southern 
Africa, but especially those of the Kaffir nations. And 
well know they how to project this dangerous missile. 
At the distance of a hundred yards they will send it 
with a force as great, and an aim as unerring, as either 
bullet or arrow. The assegai is flung by a single arm. 

On these javelins Congo carried six, spanning theil 
slender shafts with his long muscular fingers. 

The assegaia were not the oddest part of his equipment 
That was a remarkable thing which he bore on his left 
arm. It was of oval form, full six feet in length by 
about three in width, concave on the side towards his 
body, and equally convex on the opposite. More tb^ 
anything else did it resemble a small boat or canoe 
made of skins stretched over a framework of wood, and 
of such materials was it constructed. It was, in fact, a 
shield, — a Zooloo shield — though of somewhat larger 
dimensions than those used in war. Notwithstanding 
its great size it was far from clumsy, but light, tight, 
and firm, — so much so that arrow, assegai, or bullet, 
striking it upon the convex side, would have glanced off 
as from a plate of steel. 

A pair of strong bands fastened inside along the 
bottom enabled the wearer to move it about at will; 
and placed upright, with its lower end resting upon the 
ground, it would have sheltered the body of the tallest 
man. It sheltered that of Congo, and Congo was no 
dwarf. 

Without another word he walked out, Ijhe huge 
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carapace on his left arm, five of the assegais clutched in 
his left hand, while one that he had chosen for the first 
throw he held in his right This one was grasped near 
the middle, and carried upon the balance. 

Ko chaise bad taken place in the situation of affairs 
out upon the plain. In fact, there had not been much 
time for any. Scaice five minutes had elapsed from the 
time the Kaffir stated his purpose, until he went forth 
to execute it, The lioness was still roaming about, 
uttering her frightful eoreams. The hyenas were still 
there. The moment the Kaffir was seen approaching, 
the cowardly hyenas fled with a bowl, and soon 
disappeared under the bosoh. 

Far diETerent with the lioness. She seemed to pay do 
regard to the approach of the hunter. She neither 
turned her head, nor looked in the direction be was 
coming. Her whole attention was absorbed by the 
mass of bodies upon the plain. She yelled her savage 
notes as she regarded them. She was no doubt 
lamenting the fate of her grim and swarthy partner 
that lay dead before her eyes. At all events, she did 
not seem to notice the hunter, until be bad got within 
twenty paces of the spot ! 

At that distance the KaflSr halted, rested hia huge 
shield upon the ground — still holding it erect — poised 
the asa^i a moment in his right hand, and then set it 
whizzing through the air. 

It pierced the side of the tawny brute,and hung quiver- 
ing between her ribs. Only for a moment The fierce 
animal doubled round upon herself, caught the shaft 
in her teeth, and broke it o£f as if it had been a straw ! 

The blade of the assegai still remained in the flesh, 
but the lioness waited no longer. She had now 
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perceived her enemy ; and, uttering a vengeful aoream, 
she sprang towards him. With one tremendoua bound 
she cleared three-fourths of the space that laj between 
them, and a second would have carried ber upon the 
shoulders of the Kaffir ; but the latter was prepared to 
receive her, and, as she rose to her second leap, he 
disappeared suddenly from the scene ! As if by magic 
he had vanished ; and had not the boys been watching 
his every movement, they would have been at a loss to 
know what had become of him. But they knew that 
under that oval convex form, whose edges rested upon 
the earth, lay Congo the Kaffir. There lay he, like a 
tortoise in its shell, clutching the straps with all his 
might, and pressing his carapace firmly against the 
ground! 

The lion^e was more astonished than the spectators. 
At the second leap she pitched right down upon the 
shield, but the drum-like noiee made hy her weight, 
and the hard firm substance encountered by her claws, 
quite disconcerted her, and springing aside she stood 
gazing at the odd object with looks of alarm 1 

She stood but for a moment, and then, uttering a 
savage growl of disappointment, turned tail upon it, and 
trotted ofif! 

This growl guided Congo. The shield was raised 
from the ground — only on one side, and but a very 
little way at first — ^just enough to enable the hunter to 
see the stem of the retreating lioness. 

Then the Kaffir rose quickly to his feet, and, holding 
the shield erect, prepared for the casting of a second 



This was quickly thrown and pierced the animal in 
flank, where the shaft and all remained sticking in the 
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flesh. The liooeas turned with redoubled fury, once 
more charged upon her asaailant, and, as before, was 
met by the hard convex surface of the shield. This 
time she did not immediately retreat, but stood 
menacing the strange object, striking it with her 
clawed hoofs, and endeavouring to turn it over. 

Now was the moment of peril for CoDf^. Had the 
lioness succeeded in making a capsize, it would have been 
all up with him, poor fellow ! But he knew the danger, 
and with one hand clutching the leathern straps, and 
the other bearing upon the edge of the frame, he was 
able to hold firm and close, — closer even ' than a barnacle 
to a ship's copper." 

After venting her rage in several impotent attempts 
to break or overturn the carapace, the lioness at length 
went growling away towards her former position. 

Her growls, as before, guided the actions of Congo. 
He was soon upon his feet, another ass^ai whistled 
throi^h the air, and pierced through the neck of the 
lioness. 

But, as before, the wound was not fatal, and the 
animal, now enraged to a frenzy, charged once more 
upon her assailant. So rapid was her advance that it 
was with great difficulty Congo got under cover. A 
moment later, and his ruse would have failed, for the 
claws of the lioness rattled upon the shield as it 
descended. 

He succeeded, however, in planting himself firmly, 
and was once more safe under the thick buffalo hide. 
The lioness now howled with disappointed r^e; and 
after spending some minutes in fruitless endeavours to 
upset the shield, she once more desisted. This time, 
however, instead of going away, the angry brute kept 
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pacing round and round, and at length lay down 
within three feet of the spot. Congo waa besieged ! 

The bojs saw at a glance that Congo waa a captive. 
The look of the lioness told them this. Though she 
was several hundred yards off, they could see that she 
wore an air of determination, and was not likely to 
depart from the spot without having her revenge. 
There could be no question about it, — Kaffir was in ' a 
scrape.' 

Should the lioness remain, how waa he to get out of 
it } He could not escape by any means. To raise tbe 
shield would be to tempt tbe Serce brute upon him. 
Nothing could be plainer than that. 

The boys shouted aloud to warn bim of his danger. 
They feared that be might not be aware of tbe close 
proximity of bis enemy. 

Notwithstanding tbe danger, there was something 
ludicrous in tbe situation in which the Kaffir waa - 
placed ; and tbe young hunters, though anxious about 
tbe result, could scarce keep from laughter, as they 
looked forth upon the plain. 

There lay the lioness within three feet of the shield, 
regarding it with fixed and glaring eyes, and at intervals 
uttering her savage growls. There lay the oval form, 
with Congo beneath, motionless and sileot A strange 
pair of adversaries, indeed I 

Long time the lioness kept her close vigil, scarce 
moving her body from its crouching attitude. Her tail 
only vibrated from side to side, and tbe musclea of her 
jaws quivered with subdued ri^e. Tbe boys shouted 
repeatedly to warn Congo ; though no reply came from 
the hollow interior of the carapace. They might have 
spared their breath. The cunning Kaffir knew as well 
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as they the poaitioo of his enemy. Her growls, as well 
as her loud breathiog, kept him admonished of hei 
whereabouts ; and he well understood how to act undei 
the circumstances. 

For a full half-hour this singular scene continaed; 
and as the lioness showed no signs of deserting her post, 
the young yagers at length determined upon an attack, 
or, at all events, a feint that would draw her off. 

It was close upon sunset, and should night come 
down what would become of Congo ? In the darkness 
he might be destroyed. He might relax his wstchful- 
ness, — be might go to sleep, and then bis relentless 
enemy would have ibe advantage. 

Something must be done to release him from his 
narrow prison, — and at onca 

They bad saddled and mounted their horses, and were 
about to ride forth, when the sharp-eyed Hans noticed 
that the lioness was much farther off from the shield 
than when be last looked that way. And yet she bad 
not moved, — at all events, no one bad seen her stir — ■ 
and she was still in the very same attitude I How 
then ? 

' Ha 1 look yonder ! the shield is moving ! ' 

Ab Hans uttered these words the eyes of all turned 
suddenly upon the carapace. 

Sure enough, it was moving. Slowly and gradually 
it seemed to glide along the ground, like a huge tortoise 
though its edges remained close to the surface. 
Although impelled by no visible power, all understood 
what this motion meant, — Congo was the moving 
power ! 

The yagers held their bridles firm, and sat watching 
with breathless interest 
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In a few minutes more the shield had moved full ten 
paces from the crouching Uonesa. The latter seemed 
not to notice this change in the relatiTe position of her- 
self and her cunning adversary. If she did, she beheld 
it rather with feelings of curiosity or wonder than 
otherwise. At all events, she kept her post until the 
curious object had gone a wide distance from her. 

She might not have sufTcred it to go much farther ; 
hut it was now far enough for her adversary's purpose, 
for the shield suddenly became erect, and the KafBr 
once more sent hia assegai whu-ring from his hand. 

It was the fatal shaft. The lioness chanced to be 
crouching broadside towards the hunter. His aim was 
true, and the barbed iron pierced through her heart. 
A sharp growl, that was soon stifled, — a short despairing 
Btru^le, that soon ended, and the mighty brute lay 
motionless in the dust ! 

A loud ' hurrah ! ' came from the direction of the 
camp, and the young yagers now galloped forth upon 
the plain, and congratulated Congo upon the successfal 
Jesuit of his perilous conflict 

The group of dead bodies was approached, and there 
a new surprise awaited the hunters. The lion was 
dead, as they bad long since conjectured, — the sharp 
horns of the ory had done the work ; but what 
astonished all of them was, that the horns that had 
impaled the body of the great lion still remained 
sticking in his side. The oryx had been unable to 
extricate them, and would thus have perished along 
with her victim, even had the lioness not arrived to 
give the fatal blow ! 

This, both Congo and Swarthoy assured the party, 
was no uncommon occurrence, and the bodies of the 
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lion and gemsbok are often found upon the plains 
locked in this fatal embrace ! 

The cow gemsbok, yielding the more tender vemson, 
was Boon skinned and cut up; and as the delicious 
steaks sparted over the red coals of their camp-flie, the 
young yagers became very merry, and laughed at the 
singular incidents of the day. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

A SHORT CHAT ABODT LIONS 

Before going to supper the hunters draf;ged the 
caroaeBea of both lion and lioneaa close up to the camp- 
fire. A good pull it was, but they mant^^ it by 
attaching strong ' rheims ' of raw hide around the necks 
of the creatures, and sliding them with the grain of the 
hair. 

Their object in bringing them to the fire was, that 
they might have light to skin them, — not that they 
deemed the lion-bides of any great value, except as 
trophies of their expedition — and they were not going 
to leave such trophies on the plain. Had the lions been 
permitted to remain all night where they had been 
killed, the hyenas would have eaten them up before 
morning, — skins and alL It is a fable which tells that 
the hyena will not eat the dead lion. The filthy brute 
will eat anything, even one of his own kind, — ^perhaps 
the most unpalatable morsel he could well find. 

Of course the oryx were also brought up to the camp 
to be skinned and cut up. The bull, as large and heavy 
as a dead ass, gave them a good pull for it. But it 
afforded Groot WiUem sn opportunity of exhibiting his 
enormous strength ; and the big hoy, seizing the tow- 
rope, dri^^ged the oryx after him with aa mach eaae 
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as if it had been a kitten al the end of & string of 
twina 

Both the gemsboks were regularly ' butchered ' and 
cut into c[uarterB, to be carried to the next camp, and 
there dried. They would have dried the meat on the 
spot, but the water where they had halted was not 
good, and they did not wish to rem^n there another 
day. 

The horns of the oryx are also eateemed trophies of 
the chase, and those of both that were killed being 
perfect specimens — long, handsomely ringed, and black 
as ebony — were added to the collection which the young 
yt^rs were forming, and stowed safely away in the 
wagons. The heads, with the skins left on, were care- 
fully cleaned and preserved, at no distant day to 
become ornaments in the voor-huia, or entrance-hall, 
either of the Von Bloom or Tan Wyk mansions. 

All these matters being arranged, the y^rs sat down 
to supper aronnd the camp-fire. The roast ribs and 
steaks of the gemsbok venison proved delicious, and tiie 
whole party, ns already stated, were contented and 
merry. Of course lions were the subject of conversation, 
and all laughed again and f^ain whenever they thought 
of Congo and his encounter. 

All of them, little Jan and Klaas excepted, had 
stories to tell of adventures with lions, for these animals 
were still to be found in the Graaf Beinet, and both 
Groot Willem and Arend had been present at more 
than one lion-hunt. Hans and Hendrik had met them 
in many an encounter daring the great elephant 
expedition, and Swartboy was an old Hottentot lion- 
hunter. 

But Congo seemed to know more of the lion than 
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even Swartboy, though the latter would hare gone wild 
had 8uoh a thing been hinted at by any one of the 
party; and many a rival Btory of strange interest fell 
from Uie lips of both Kaffir and Bushman at that same 
camp-fire. Some of the party had heard of a mode of 
lion-hunting practised by the Becbuana tribes, and, 
indeed, in Congo's own country. There was nothing 
very novel about the mode. A number of people, — 
naked sav^es they were, — attacked the lion wherever 
they met him, either in the bush or on the open plain, 
and there fought bim to the death. These people 
carried for arms only the assegai, and, as a sort of 
defensive weapon, a mop of black ostrich-feathers 
fastened upon the end of a slender stick, and somewhat 
resembling a lai^e fly-brush. The object of this was to 
disconcert the lion when rushing upon the hunter. By 
sticking it in the ground at the right moment, the lion 
mistakes the clump of ostrich-feathers for hia real 
assailant, and, charging upon it, permits the hunter to 
escape. Such a ruse is far inferior to the trick of the 
carapace, but that singular mode of defence against the 
lion was only practised by such cunning hunters as 
Congo. 

Now, as already stated, the plan practised by the 
Bechuana savages had nothing very novel or strange in 
it. Any strangeness shout it consisted in the fact of 
the imprudence of such a mode of attack ; for it was 
said that the hunters did not stand off at a distance 
and cast their oas^ais, on the contrary, they retained 
these weapons in their hands, and used them as spears, 
approaching the lion close enough to thrust them into 
hia body! The consequence was, that in every 
encounter with their terrible antagonist ^ several 
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httnters were either killed or badly mangled. This 
was the thing that appeared strange to our young 
yf^rs. They could not understand why any hunters 
should attack the fierce lion thus boldly and recklesdy, 
when -they might avoid the encounter altogether! 
They could not understand why even saTf^es should 
be so regardless of life. Was it true that any people 
hunted the lion in that way ? They asked Cot^ if it 
was true. He replied that it was. 

Now this required explanation, — and Congo was 
requested to give it, which he did as follows. 

The hunters spoken of were not volunteera. They 
did not attack the lion of their own will and pleasure, 
but at the command of the tyrant that ruled them. 
It was so in Congo's country, where the sanguinary 
monster, Chaaka, held sway. The whole people of 
Chaaka were his slaves, and he thought nothing of 
putting a thousand of them to death in a single 
morning to gratify some petty spleen or dislike t He 
bad done so on more than one occasion, often adding 
torture. The tales of horrors practised by these 
African despots would be incredible were it not for the 
full clear testimony establishing their truth ; and, 
although it forms no excuse for slavery, the contempla- 
tion of such a state of things in Africa lessens our 
disgust for the system of American bondage. Even 
the atrocious slave-trade, with all the horrors of the 
' middle passage,' appears mild in comparison with the 
sufTerings endured by the subjects of such fearful 
tyrants as Chaaka, Dingaan, or Moselekatse ! 

Congo related to the young y^ers that it was 
customary for Chaaka's people to act as the herdsmen 
of his numerous fiocks, and that when any of his cattle 
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were killed by a lion, — a frequent occarrenoe, — the 
unfortunate creatures who herded them were oom- 
msoded to hunt the Uon, and bring in his head, or 
suffer death ia case of failure ; and this sentence was 
sure to be carried into effect. 

This explained the apparently reckless conduct of 
the huntera 

Congo further stated that he had been compelled to 
take part in several of these lion-hnnts, in each of 
which the lives of men were sacrificed. He spoke of 
one in particular where no less than ten hunters had 
been killed before the lion was captured ; — captured 
not killed, foe on this occasion the despot had taken a 
whim into his head, and ordered the fierce animal to 
be taken alive I Hia commaad was, that if the lion 
were not brought before him alive, and without a 
wonnd or scratch, every man engt^ed in the hunt 
should suffer death ! Aa the unfortunate hunters well 
knew the threat was no idle one, they caught the lion 
in their naked arms, and succeeded in tying him, but 
not until ten of their number had fallen victims to 
their involuntary zeal t 

To these and other tales of lions did the young 
y^era listen as they sat around the blazing camp- 
fire. 
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The oryx next became the subject of conTetBation, aad 
Swartboy could tell more about it than any one. Of 
the oryx Congo knew veiy little, as the region most 
frequented by this beautiful antelope lies farther west 
than the country of the Kaffir tribes. Its head- 
quarters are in the land of the Namaquas, though it is 
thinly scattered all around the borders of the Qreat 
Kalihari Desert. 

The oryx is a desert-dwelling antelope, can lire 
without water, and grows fat even on the plants that 
thinly vegetate over the barren soil It Is a bold 
creature — often beats ofT the lion, or kills him by 
impalement on its long bayonet-like homa. Of the 
truth of this fact our yagers had that day had proof 
The oryx when hunted does not, like many other 
antelopes, make for either water or cover. It strikes 
in a straight line for its desert home, trusting to its 
heels for safety. And its confidence in them is seldom 
misplaced. A swift horse alone can overtake and bring 
it to a stand ; unless it be very fat, and then it is more 
easily ' blown.' 

An interesting point occurred in the conversation 
about the oryx. 
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Arend and some of the others had read in several 
books of travellers that the oryz was supposed to be 
the fabled ' unicorn,' derived from Egyptian sonlptures- 
Thej aaked if this was the case. Their queation was 
not put to Swartboy, you may be sure, but to Hans the 
naturalist, of ooursa 

Hans regarded the auppoBttioQ as a very silly one. 
A mere fancy of some early South African traveller, 
that had been repeated, parrot-like, in the hooks of 
other travellers and the writings of several closet- 
naturalists. The supposition of the oryx being the 
original of the unicorn rested only upon the fact that 
its horns when seen en profile appear as but one ; and 
the unicorn ia bo figured on the Egyptian soulpturee. 
Now this argument can be advanced in favour of 
several other antelopes, and therefore falls at once to 
the ground as regards the oryx. 

Hans mentioned several reasons why the gemsbok 
could not be the 'fabled unicom." Its form, and 
partionlarly the shape of its head, are qnite unlike the 
sculptures of that famous creature. Its horns, both in 
length and 'set,' even when seen en profile, differ 
altogether from that of the unicom, which points 
forward, whereas the horns of the oryx extend back- 
ward almost horizontally, and sometimes even touching 
the flanks of the animal 

' No,' continued Hans ; ' if the Egyptian unicom be 
not a fable — if it be the representation of any animal 
in Africa, that animal is the gnoo ; and I regard it as 
something singular that the resemblance between the 
gnoo — I mean the common species, not the 'brindled' 
— and the fabled unicom, has not long since been 
noticed by naturalists and travellers. 
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'I should fancy that no one could look upon the 
pictures of both without being struck by this lesem- 
blauce. Their forms, both of bead and body, the 
elegant rounding of limb, the split hoof, the long tufted 
tails, the proud arching necks, with full flowing mane, 
— all these points go to show that the gnoo was copied 
for the nuicom. The one bom is the only circum- 
stance that appears to invalidate my theory, but even 
in this respect the gnoo bears a much greater resem- 
blance to the unicorn than does the oryx. The horns 
of the gnoo are set in such a manner that it often 
appears a unicorn. Their tips do not rise above the 
level of the skull ; and in consequence of this, and also 
from the manner in which the animal frequently 
carries its head, only one horn is visible, the other 
being inconspicuous against the dark ground of the 
head and mane. Often only halt the horn appears at 
a distance, and is then seen pointing forward and ' set,' 
very similarly to the brow ornaments of the unicorn. 

The horn of the unicorn is usually represented quiie 
straight in modem paintings ; but tbis is not correct, 
according to the Egyptian sculpture, where a curve is 
given, — a positive imitation of the curve in the horns 
of the oryx ! Even though it were straight, this 
would scarce invalidate my theory, for the horns of the 
young oryx are straight also, and we might suppose a 
young one to he represented. 

' I do not beg the question in tbis way however,' 
continued Hans, ' for I know that whatever animal the 
i^yptians meant on their sculptures must have been 
well known to them, and it is not likely that they 
would have pictured a specimen of immature age. 
The singular character of the gnoo, ita odd and eccentric 
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habits, as well as the eccentricity of its form &nd 
appearance, maet have drawn attention to it from the 
earliest times, and such an animal would not fail to be 
pictured by the I^ptians, As to the one horn, I 
regard the existence of that, either as the result of 
imperfect observation on the part of the Egyptian 
flCnlptoiB, or, what is more likely, a want of knowledge 
of their art. I^ptian sculpture is at best but a rude 
affiair, and the peculiar curve and set of the oryx horns 
are difficult to depict. Even in this very hour of high 
art, our painters do not give the most oorrect 
delineation of the head of a gemabok. So, you see, I 
make out a tolerably clear case that the gnoo of South 
Africa is the original of that mysterious celebrity — the 
unicorn.' 

The naturalist had fairly established his point, to the 
satisfaction of all the young yt^rs, who then asked 
him some questions about the uuicom mentioned in 
the Bible. 

' Ab to the unicorn of Scripture,' replied Hana, ' that 
is a very different a6air. There can be no mistake 
about the animal meant by Job when he wrote, " Caust 
thon bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow ? or 
will he liarrow the valleys after thee? Wilt thou 
trust him because his strength ia great ? or wilt thou 
leave thy labour to him?" This is, in reality, a 
unicorn — the one-horned rhinoceroa' 

Resuming the subject of the oryx, Hans informed his 
companions that this animal formed the type of a genus 
of animals called Oryx, of which there were three other 
spiciea, — the ' addax,' the ' abu-harb,' and the'algazeL' 

The 'addax' {Oryx addax) is a native of Central 
Africa generally, and is nearly as lai^ as the oryx; 
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bat its home, iuBtead of being Btraigbt, are twiated 
Bpir&Uy. Tbej are smaller in the female, which is 
i^reeable to the usual disposition of these appendages, 
though contrary to that of the horns of the gemslrok. 
The colour of the addax is greyish-white over the body, 
and reddish-brown upon the head and ueck, with a 
white patch across the face. It ia not gr^arioua, but 
lives in pairs on the sandy deaerts, for traversiug which 
its broad hoots are peculiarly adapted. It was known 
to the ancients, and Pliny speaks of it under the name 



The 'abu-harb' (Oryx leucoryx) is also a lai^ 
powerful antelope, with long sharp horns slightly 
curved backward. Its colour ia cream-white, with a 
brown mark on the forehead, another on the cheeks, 
and a ruet-brown colour over the neck and throat, In 
form it bears a good deal of resemblance to the oryx, 
and was really the animal known by this name to the 
Greeks and Komans. But naturalists now apply the 
name ' oryx ' to the gemsbok or Gape oryx (0. 
Capensis). 

The ' abu-harb ' is a native of Kordofan and Sennaar, 
and it is one of those that are found upon the 
sculptures of Kubia and I^ypt. Unlike the addax, 
it is gregarious in its habits, and lives in large herds. 

The fourth species of oryx ia the ' algazel ' 
(0. algasella). This is also a native of Central Africa, 
but less is known of it than of any of the other three; 
and there are naturalists who regard it aa merely a 
variety of the ' abu-harb.' 

When Hans had finished his learned discourse, 
it was full time for retiring to rest, so the whole 
party crept into their w^ons, and went to sleep. 
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Ok leaving the ' drift ' where thej bad crossed the 
Orange Elver, our hunters ' treked ' in a north-easterly 
direction. Had they gone due north they would soon 
have reached the rim of the Great Ealifaari Desert — 
the Sahara of Southern Africa. Of course they could 
not have penetrated this, and would necessarily have 
been compelled to head in a new direction, either to 
the east or west. But they had long since determined 
on an easterly course, as the r^on lying to the east- 
ward of the desert bad the reputation of being a grand 
country for the lai^e animals — the buffalo, the elephant 
and the camelopard ; and the rivers in that part were 
filled with huge sea-cows (hippopotami) and gigantic 
crocodiles. That was the very country the young 
yagers wanted to be in. 

They were not travelling without a guide. Congo 
waa their guide. He knew every inch of the route. 
He had promised to bring them into a country 
abounding in elephants and giraffes; and no doubt 
was entertained that the Kaffir would keep bis 
promise. 

Next day they were on the move at an early hour. 
They made a long day's march, and, halting, a little 
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before Buneet, outspaaned in a grove of mokbala-treeB, 
standii^ upon the very edge of a bleak desert, that 
stretched before them as far as they could see, — and 
indeed much farther. This desert had a very arid and 
parched appearance, the only vegetation upon it being 
solitary plants of the aborescent aloe with its laige 
coral-red flower-spike, palm-like zamias, some species of 
cactus-like euphorbias, and here and there small clumps 
of Acaeia horrida, or 'wait-a-bit' thorns, as these 
bushes are jocosely termed, from the disposition 
of their curved spines to hook upon the clothes of any 
one passing them. 

Both plants and bushes grew far apart, and wide 
tracts of the plain appeared without ev»n any of these 
to vary its brown monotony. It was a sort of outlying 
spur of the Kalihari Desert, and they would have to 
cross it before they should reach the country promised 
by their guide. There would be fifty miles without vley, 
spring, or stream — fifty miles from water to water. 

They had outspanned by the last spring, which 
gurgled out among the roots of the mokhala-trees 
upon the very edge of the desert. There they 
intended remaining for a couple of days to dry 
the flesh of the gemsboks, and also to recruit 
their animals and prepare them for the long 
waterless journey of the desert, — a perilous passage. 

It was near sunset when they had finished 'out- 
spanning,' having formed their camp in the centre of 
the mokhala grove, and not far from the spring. 

Hans, in a contemplative mood, had wandered to 
the edge of the grove ; and, seating himself under one 
of the trees, whose full umbrella-like top cast a fine 
shade, was gazing out upon the wide treeless waste. 
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He bad not been long in this Bituatdon, when his 
attention was attracted to three upright tonus that 
appeared upon the plain at the distance of some 
faandred yards from the grove. They were bipeds, for 
he saw them from head to beeL Nob humBn bipeds, 
boweyer, bat birds. They were oetriobeB. 

The merest child could have told that much— any- 
body — for who does not recognise the great African 
ostrich at the first glance ? The size and form of the 
StrutMo camdvx are too pecaliar to admit of ite being 
taken for any other bird. The American 'rhea,' or 
the Australian 'emu,' might pass for its half-grown 
young, hut a full-sized African ostrich is not to be 
mist^cen for any of ite p^y relatives, either in 
Australia, New Zealand, the Indian Archipelago, or 
America. It is the great bird of birds — the bluest 
that carriea feathers. 

Of course Hans knew the three to be ostriches the 
moment bia eye rested upon them — a cock and two 
bens. This was easily told, for there is as much 
difference between the male and female of these birds, 
as between the brilliant peacock and his dingy spouse. 
The greater size of the former ; the deep black colour 
of bis body conatrasting strongly with the snow-while 
plumes of his wings and tail, — and in the desert these 
are snow-white — distinguish him at once from his 
female companions. Their colonr is a nearly uniform 
greyish brown, and they want those splendid jet and 
snowy plumes that adorn the back of their lord and 
master, and which have been from all time so highly 
prized as omamenia by both savage and civilized people. 

A cock and two hens they were, that presented 
themselves before the eyes of the young naturalist 
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Tbey were marching slowly along. They were not 
afTrighted. They evidently had seen uotbing of the 
oamp. How could they, as it was behind the trees in 
the centre of the grove ? They occasionally bent their 
long necks to one side or the other, and cropped a leaf, 
or picked up a seed, but then continued their course. 
From their following a straight line Hans concluded 
they were not feedii^ in the regular way, but bent 
towards some point, perhaps to their night resting* 
placa 

When first observed, they were coming in a side 
direction, that is, transversely to the direction in which 
Hans himself was facing. In a short time they had 
passed before him, and were now widening the distance, 
and getting farther off into the desert. 

Hans at first thought of calling to the others, who 
were all busy about the wagons, and had not seen the 
ostriches. He was thinking also of some plan by which 
the birds might be captured or killed. 

After a moment's consideration, he gave up the idea 
of either one thing or the other. The sight of an 
ostrich was nothing new to any of the party. Jan and 
Klaas might have cared for it, but both were tired 
after their long hot ride, and had already fallen asleep 
on the grass. Better not disturb them, thought Hans. 

As to the killing of capturing the ostriches, after a 
moment's reflection, Hans also gave up that design. 
The birds were already passing — to have stalked within 
shot upon the naked plain would have been impossible, 
for Hans well knew the wary nature of the ostrich; 
and to have attempted a chase with their tired horses 
would have been equally idla 

Hans, therefore, held his peace, and sat still; 
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followiag with his eyes the retreating forms of the three 
great oamel-birds. 

Their long strides soon carried them far off, bnt 
before tbay had receded half-a-miie, the eyes of the 
naturalist were removed from them, and tamed on a 
different object. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE SMALLEST 07 FOXIS 

The object which now fixed the abtention of the 
uaturalifit was a quadruped, — a very small oae, cot 
bi^r than a medium-sized cat, but altt^ther 
differeot in form and proportions. Unlike the cats, it 
had a long sharp snout, and a thick bushy tail. It 
stood higher upon its legs, too, than do animals of the 
oat kind, but the most remarkable feature about it was 
it« ears. These were remarkable for their length, 
which was out of all proportion to the size of the 
creature. Its whole body was barely one foot long, and 
yet the ears stood full six inches above the crown of its 
head ! They stood quite erect, broad, stiff, and pointed, 
and ending in an acute angle at the tips. 

Its colour waa a beautiful Isabel above and cream- 
white underneath. No; the creature was not like a 
cat, nor a dog neither, though it was more Uke the 
latter than the former. But there is an animal 
related to the canine family to which it bore a very 
strong resemblance, and that is the fox, for it was a fox, 
the very smallest in the world, the ' caama ' of 
SouLhevu Africa. And yet, correctly speaking, it was 
not a fox neither, but a /««««. 

What is a ' fennec ? ' 
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That ia an iutereatiog question, and one about which 
naturalists have bothered their brains a good deal It 
is an aoiiual of which there are several species existing 
throughout Africa ; and of which the celebrated 
traveller Bruce, — who, everybody thought, lied so 
largely, bul about whom coiiceited ignorance has since 
changed its opinion, — first gave an account. 

It diETers from the foseB in several respects, but the 
most remarkable difference is found in the form of the 
eye. In the true foxes the pupil is linear or elliptical, 
while that of the fennec is round, thus showing the 
difference of habit — for the foxes are in reality 
Doctunial animals, while the fenuecs are dvumal. 
Some species of foxes, however, are twil^ht prowlers, 
and one or two of the fennecs are also crepuscular. 

It is, therefore, scarce possible to draw a line of 
demarcation between the two. The fennecs, however 
have been formed into a separate genus, termed 
Mtgalotis, from the extreme sise of Uieir eats. It is to 
be hoped that the question is thus settled that has so 
much bothered the closet-naturalists \ who, talcing their 
ideas from the auatomy of the fennec, have claseed it 
according to their several fancies ; one making it a dog, 
another a cat, a third a fox, a fourth a civet, a fifth a 
hyena, and a sixth placing it among the galagos I 

Let UB call it a ' fenuec,' or diurnal fox, and say 
farther that although there are several species of true 
foxes in Africa, and several of jackal-foxes, there are 
also several of fennecs. Three are well known. The 
fennec of Bruce {MegaUtis zerda), first described by that 
traveller as seen by him in Abyssinia, but also in- 
digeuous to South Africa; the 'zabora* {Megalotit 
famelicue), a native of Nubia and Kordofan, and 
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supposed to be the animal repreBented oa I^pliau 
temples, which has been taken for the figure of the 
jackal ; and the ' caama fenaec ' {Mtgalotis caamdy 

A fourth species, ' Lalande's zerda ' (Megalotis 
Laiandii), has been 'hooked out' of this genus, and 
made to form one of itself (Agriodiis), not because its 
habits in &ay wise differ from the Megalotides, but 
because it choDoes to differ slightly from them in the 
form and arrangement of its ' ivories.' 

Now of all these fennecs the one which was passing 
before the eyes of Hans was ttie ' coamo,' the smaUest 
of the whole tribe either of fenneca or foxes. 

Crouching just like a fox, now trotting nimbly a few 
paces, now halting and squatting close to the ground, 
as though fearful of being observed, the little creature 
passed on. 

What was it after ? What prey was it in pursuit 
of? 

On watching it for a few moments, Hans saw to his 
great surprise that it was after the ostriches I 

It was going the same way they had gone, its sharp 
snout set towards, and its eyes evidently bent upon 
them. Whenever they stopped it did the same, 
squatting down as it did so, as if to avoid their 
observation ; and when they moved on, it also trotted 
forward halting at intervals behind stones and bushes, 
and earnestly regarding the birds in advance. Beyond a 
doubt it was trailing them J But what could this little 
creature want with the ostriches ? Certainly not to 
attack them, though it was following after them just as 
s fox would a covey of partridges. 

It could not be that however; as a kick from the 
mighty 1^ of one of these birds would have hoisted the 
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fennec fifty yards over the plain, like a ball from a 
cricket-bat. 

Ko; it could Dot be following them with hostile 
iatenttoDB, — puny pigmy that it appeared beside the 
big camel- birds 1 

For what, then, was it trailing them ? Of course it 
was not running on the scent, but the view. On their 
track it certainly was, and as certainly was it ' doling ' 
them. For what purpose ? 

This was just what the naturalist Hans wished to 
know ; and he remained closely observing the move- 
ments of this miniature 'microscopic' fox. 

Talking of a microscope reminds me that Hans at 
that moment took oat his pocket a telescope, — a small 
one, which he habitually carried. This he did, because, 
in a few miuates, the ostriches were very distant over 
the plain, and their pursuer the fennec was no longer 
visible to the naked eya With the glass, however, 
Hans could still make it out, and could see that it was 
manoeuvring just as when it passed him. All at once 
the ostriches came to a stop ; and after an apparent 
consultation among themselves, the cock squatted down, 
and his long legs were no longer seen. He was flat 
down upon his breast, and even through his small 
pocket-glass Hans could tell that his body looked more 
spread and bulky than before. Was he covering eggs 7 
Was there a nest ? The appearance of the ground 
about the sitting bird favoured that belief. There was 
a slight prominence around the body of the bird having 
the semblance of a bird's nest ; but Hans knew that the 
nest of the ostrich is of very simple coustuction, — a 
mere cavity scratched out in the sand, and scarce to be 
recogaised from any great distance. Sever^ white 
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objects lying around the epot led Hans to the concluaiou 
that there was a nest These objects did not seem 
lat^r than ' jack-stoues,' but Hnne, calculating well 
the distance that separated them from his eye, believed 
them to he ostrich-egge, and therefore as large as 
paving-atones. Hans knew that around the nest of the 
ostrich scattered ^ga are usnally found — said by some 
to be there laid as a deposit for the food of the 
expected prt^eny during their early days of chickhood I 

The two hens, after moving about a while, also 
squatted down, but they appeared only to kneel with 
their great 1^ doubled under tbem ; whereas the cock 
Bat low and flat upon his breast. This only more 
convinceil Hans that there was a. nest, and that the 
cock ostrich was taking his turn of duty, while the 
hens were simply gone to roost in the usual manner. 

That the cock covered the ^gs was nothing surprising 
to the young naturalist, who knew that it is the habit 
of the male of these birds to do so, and that he usoally 
takes his turn during the night, when it is colder, and 
his greater size and strength are required to keep the 
eggs warm, as well as to protect the nest from prowling 
beasts of prey. One or other of the bens would very 
likely relieve him about daybreak. Of course both 
the hens were mothers in prospective of the future 
brood, as the cock ostrich is a terrible ' Mormon ; ' and 
frequently does the polygamous on a large scale, having 
sometimes as many as a dozen wives. Our old fellow 
was rather a moderate Mormon, as he appeared to be 
satisfied with two— though bigamy, no doubt, is quite 
as sinful as poly^my. 

Hans concluded that there was a nest, and full of 
eggs in process of being hatched. It was no evidence 
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againet this, that the birds had been away from it 
tt^ther. The day had been a very warm oaa, and 
during the middle pait of the day — particularly in hot 
weather — the ostrich wanders away from its eggs, 
leaving the sun to do its wort for it The hotter the 
country, the less does the OBtricb require to 'set;' and 
in parts of Africa within the torrid zone, where the 
heat reaches a very high degree, the ostrich has very 
little to do with the hatching of its egg, but haries 
them in the burning sand, and makes the bud its 
' incubator ! ' 

Bat what had become of our fennec — poor little 
fellow? 

So asked Hans of himself, as he swept the plain with 
his telescope. While watching the late movements of 
die birds, he had altogether foi^otten the beast. 

After a time he waa just able to make out its small 
whitish body stretched upon the ground, under the lee 
of a little hash, and apparently resolved upon passing 
the night there. Had there been any hole near, it 
would have preferred lodging in that — for the fennec ia 
an animal that makes its home in a 'burrow.' 

Night had suddenly come on, and the darkness 
prevented Hans from observing farther the movements 
of either beast or bird ; so putting up his glass, he 
rqoined bis companions in the camp. 
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CHAPTEK XII 

THE WIHGLBS8 BIRDS 

Hans, od returniog to the camp, gave an accoant of 
what be had seen. All were interested in the relation, 
but particularly' the boya Klaae and Jan, who were 
not over satisfied that they had not themselves been 
witnesses of the affair. Hana might verj well have 
told them of it. They wouldn't have minded being 
waked up to see the ostriches, especially as they passed 
80 near. It wasn't every day one could get such a view 
of these fine birds — they were so shy no one could get 
near tbem, and Hans might very well have come into 
oamp and told them, or called them, Klaaa and Jan, to 
the spot Hans didn't care whether they ever saw 
anythiag worth 8eeing-~he didn't 

So grumbled Klaas and Jan, because Haas had not 
waked them out of their sweet siesta, to see three 
ostriches stalking over the plain, and not doing any- 
thing in particular. 

But boys are boys, and so long as they are boys, they 
will feel a wonderful interest in birds — especially when 
these birds stand nearly ten feet high, and weigh three 
hundred pounds, as ostriches do. 

Had it been a buffalo, or a giraffe, or even an 
elephant, neither Klaos nor Jau would have so much 
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cared. Beasts are all very well in their way, and may 
interest full-grown hunters, like Hendrik and Groot 
WUlem, but for ' boy hunters,' with light fowling-pieces 
and No. 5 shot, birds are the game — though their 
No. 5 shot would hardly have tickled an ostrich. 

No matter for that. They wanted to see the great 
camel-bird. Hans ought to have apprised them. It 
was ' right mean ' of him not to do so, — right mean, 
said Jan, and Klaas hacked the opinion. 

How long they might have grumbled, and given vent 
to their reproaches, can only be guessed at; but the 
coDversatioQ turning upon ostriches a-^sumed a very 
pleasing character; and Elaas and Jan, becoming 
deeply interested in It, soon got over their little 'miff' 
with Hans — especially as it was he who was now 
interesting them. Upon the subject of ostriches Hans 
had read a good deal, and was well acquainted with 
the character and habite of these most interesting birds. 

Swartboy stood next in his knowledge of the ostrich, 
for Swartboy in early lite had been a ' dweller of the 
desert,' — t^e home of the Bushman as well as the 
great camel-bird. Swartboy was only too happy at the 
opportunity thus offered of showing off bis knowle(%e, 
for the late wonderful performances of liis Kaffir rival 
bad quite thrown him into the shade. 

So what with Han's book-knowledge and Swartboy's 
practical experience, the young yt^rs became pretty 
well acquainted with the whole ' history ' of the bird. 

' The ostrich,' said Hans, ' is an African bird, thoi^h 
also found in the adjacent countries of Asia. Several 
species of birds somewhat like it, belonging to South 
America, Australia, and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, have been called ' ostriches ' in the languaco 
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of iravellers. I shall have a word about these 
presently. 

' All over the African continent, as well as Arabia, 
Syria, and Persia, dwells the ostrich, wherever there 
are desert plains — for this bird is peculiarly a denizen 
of the doBerb, and' never makes its home in wooded, 
marshy, or even fertile districts. 

' It has been known from the earliest times, and 
must have been more nnmerons in the day of 
Helic^balus than now, since that tyrant had the hiains 
of six hundred ostriches served up at a single feast ! ' 

' Oh, the glutton ! ' exclaimed Jan. 

' What a gourmand ! ' echoed Klaas. 

' I should think after the feast he had more brains in 
his stomach than in his bead,' quietly remarked 
Arend. 

' No doubt of it,' added Hendrik. 

Hans continued : — 

' The ancient knew the ostrich as the " camel-bird " 
(StrutfUo camdua). This name was given to it on 
account of its fancied resemblance to the camel ; and 
in its hoof-like two-toed feet, ite long naked thighs and 
neck, and the pad or cushin on its chest, corresponding 
to the callosity on the breast of the camel, it does bear a 
resemblance to this animal Like it, too, the ostrich 
is formed for the desert. Aristotle and Pliny 
described the ostrich as half bird, half quadruped.' 

As soon as Hans had given the more scientific part 
of the natural histoiy of the ostrich, Swartboy's 
knowlec^ of the habits of the bird was produced, and 
from both were collected the details that follow. 

Ostriches are gregarious — Socks of fifty may be seen 
upon the plains, peacefully associating with zebras 
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quaggaa, wildeljeeata, blue wildebeeeta, aud several 
other plaia-frequentiog atitelopea. 

The malea are polygamoos, and usnally have from 
two to six wives. These lay twelve to fiizteen e(^ 
each, in a nest which is only a hole scooped out in the 
saod about six feet in diameter. Not more than half 
the eg}^ are deposited in the nest The others lie 
scattered sronod, and are never hatched. 

Swartboy allied that these were intended to feed 
the young when they came out of the shell ; bat Hans 
dissented from this opinion. The naturalist believed 
that those scattered about were supeifluoits eggs, which 
were not deposited in the nest because one bird could 
not cover all that the whole family of hens would lay ; 
aud that once the ' setting ' was complete, the 
superfluous ^ga were dropped about anywhere. 

There ia a good deal of probability in this conjecture 
of the young naturalist 

Is is certain that the scattered egga are those last 
laid, and that the birds continue to drop them after 
the incubation has commenced, but whether they form 
the food of the young ia a disputed point. One bird 
can cover from thirty to forty, placed as they usually 
are upon their ends, and Swartboy said that he had 
often found this number in a nest, but more frequently 
thirty was the ' setting.' 

The male takes part in the incubation, sitting during 
the night; when his greater size and strength enable 
him the better to protect the ^^ from cold. The 
' bens ' relieve one another during the day, but when 
the sun is hot all leave the nest to itself, for hours at a 
time. 

Hans stated, that in the more tropical regions the 
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egge are forsaken for long spells, and the hot sand and 
BUD do the work of the parent birds; and that oa this 
account the period of incubation is not fixed, but raugea 
from thirty to forty days. 

The young when hatched are well developed, and in a 
day or two become as lai^ as guineahens, leaving the 
nest and running about in charge of the parent birds. 

At this period the old ones are very careful of their 
offspring. When an euemy approaches, the hen that 
has ohatge of the flock will endeavour to attract the 
intruder upon herself, making a feint of being wounded, 
spreading and drooping her wings, and tumbliug from 
side to side alcmg the ground, while the cock draws off 
the chicks in an opposite direction ! Partridges, wild 
docks, and many other birds, do the same. 

The e^ of the ostrich are of a dull white colour. 
They are not all of equal size, nor are the birds either. 
A medium-sized ostrich-e^ is six inches long, and 
weighs about three pounds. Tt is excellent eating when 
broiled among hot cinders, and is a meal for a man, — 
some say two, some three, while others allege that it is 
not enough for one. But ' a meal for a man ' is a very 
uncertain standard, and depends a good deal on the 
capacity of the man's stomach and the state of his 
appetite. A better standard is found in the estimate 
that one ostrich-egg is equal in quantity to twenty-four 
of the common domestic fowl. 

The shells of the ostrich-e^ are very strong, and 
used by the Bushmen and other natives of the desert as 
water-vessels — the only vessels that some of them 
have. 

A full-grown cock ostrich stands over nine feet in 
he%ht, aud weighs three hundred pounds. The legs of 
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snch a bird are immensely thick and muscular, and the 
thigb-joint equals iu size the largest leg of mutton. 

The ostrich is thought to be the swiftest runner in 
creation, but there are doubts about thia. Certain it is 
that it cannot be overtaken hy a horse iu a fair tail-on- 
end chase; but the bird makes 'doubles' in running, 
and by observing these, the mounted hunter sometimes 
gets near it by making a cut upon it, and delivers bis 
fire as It passes. To run ao ostrich down, however, is 
considered an impossibility, even by the Arab on his 
fleet steed. Its bottom is equal to its speed, as it can 
keep up the space for hours together. 

The muscular strength of its great long legs ia weH 
adapted for running fast and far ; and while on the run, 
its hoofs make a clatter like those of a trotting boise, 
while large stones are flung violenlly to the rearl 
When at full speed it spreads its white wing-plumes, 
raising them over its back, but this is done only to 
balance it, as it could not fly a single yard. 

Its principal weapon of defence is the 1^ with its 
hoof-like foot. With this it can kick like a mule, and 
the blow will break a man's leg, or send the breath out 
of bis body, as would the kick of a horse ! 

But the principal security of the ostrich lies in its 
splendid power of vision, combined with its peculiar 
habitat. It is always on the naked plain, with nothing 
to interrupt the view, and its keen eye enables it to 
perceive an enemy long before the latter can get near 
enough to do it an injury. So sharp is its sight, it can 
see even farther than it can be seen, lai^ as it is ! 

A most difflcult matter it is to get within shooting 
distance of these wary birds. Sometimes a shot is 
obtained by lying in wait for them at vleye, or springs. 
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where they come to drink. Many people deny that 
they ever drink, aa they are met with at great distances 
from water ; hut it should be remembered that what 
may appear a great distance to a tired traveller may be 
nothing to a fleet ostrich, who can fling the miles behind 
like a race-horse. 

Others have observed the ostrich come to drink at a 
particular place once every day ; and it is well known 
that in captivity they swallow large qnantities of water. 
After drinking they do not rua so well, and hnoters 
take advantt^e of this and run them down after leavini; 
the pooL 

' There are hunters residing upon the desert karoos, 
who hunt the ostrich as a profession. The feathers are 
of oonsidersble value, as well as the skin, which is 
toi^h and strong, and lans into a fine species of leather, 
out of which jackets and other garments are made. A 
skin without the feathers ia worth about one pound 
sterling ; and the long white plumes of the wings and 
tail, — oi which there are five-aad-forty (the finest are 
from the wings,) — are often sold for a ehilltng a-pieoe 
on the spot. 

Groot Willem observed that the ostrich may be easily 
domesticated, and he hod frequently seen tame ones 
aboat the kraals of the frontier boors. They are a 
useless pet, however ; and, although quite harmless as 
far as man is concerned, they become troublesome in the 
farm yard, where they trample the poultry to death, and 
sometimes gobble up chicks and young ducks, not from 
any carnivorous propensity, but on account of their 
extreme voracity : an old rag would be swallowed in tbe 
same way. 

The proper food of the ostrich is toj» of abrubby 
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pluitB, with grain and seeds, though they ' bolt ' many 
odd and indigestible substances. They are food of salt, 
like moat wild animals, and are often seen in lai^e 
flocks around the salt-pans, or ' salines,' Qmny of which 
exist t^B the desert plains of Africa. 

The flesh of the young ostrich is very palatable, bat 
that of an old bird -is rather tough and rank. Their 
eggs, however, are esteemed a delioat^, though some 
think them heavy. 

The voice of the ostrich under ordinary circumslanoes 
is a deep sonorous chuckle, though at times it gives out 
a roar resembling that of the lion. When wounded or 
brot^ht to bay, it hisses like an enraged gander. 

So much for the ostrich; now Hans proceeded, as 
be had promised, to say a word or two about its 
relatives. 

The ' rbea ' is its Sooth American representative, but 
it has been lately discovered ihat there are two distiaot 
species in South America, the 'nandu' (Rhea Amerurana), 
and the ' petise,' or Darwin's rbea (Jihea Darwinii). 
They resemble each other in form, colour, and general 
habits, but difler ia size and geogrupbical range. The 
nandu is the larger, and dwells upon the wide plains of 
La Plata, whereas the petise is confined to the southern 
part of Patagonia 

The nandu resembles the African bird in form, and 
its dingy brown colour is not far from that of the hen 
ostrich. Its size, however, is much less, being only five 
feet in he%ht. The plumes of its wings are less 
beautiful and valuable than those of its African cousin, 
though they are also a marketable article, being used 
for fly-brushes and other household implements. 

The habits of the rhea show a great similarity to 
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those of the Strnthio, and it is quite a tolly to make 
separate genera of them. 

The rhea is gregarious, polygamoos, scoopa a slovenly 
nest in the ground, hatches from twenty to thirty eggs, 
scatters many others around, runs swiftly when pursued, 
biases and kicks violently when assailed, and is shy and 
waiy. All these are habits of the ostrich. The rhea, 
however, has some peculiarities. It feeds upon small 
fish cast up on the mud banks of rivers, and on roots 
and grass. It also takes freely to water, and can cross 
rapid streams by swimnung. The gauchos hunt it with 
both lazo and bolas. 

Darwin's rhea is less in size, but very similar in 
colour, form, and habits. It also swims well, and 
frequents plains near the coast. It is beyond doubt a 
very closely allied species to Ehea Americana, but a bird 
of a colder habitat 

The nandu is not found in North America, nor any 
species of bird allied to the ostrich. In this respect 
Nature has neglected the vast desert plains of prairie- 
land. 

Even in South America the range of the rhea is 
limited, and does not extend to the equator, though it 
comes much farther within the tropics than is generally 
imagined. It has lately been seen on the savannahs of 
the Madeira Biver, far to the north of the La Plata 
plains. 

Another cousin of the ostrich is the 'emu' {Dro- 
manit Nova Hollai\dice). I give the clumsy title of 
the closet-naturalists, though there is no reason in 
the world why this bird should be separated from the 
genus of either ostrich or rhea, except to confuse the 
student of natural history. 
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In form and habits it reeembtes both, and io colonr it 
is quite like the rhea. It is, however, a much taller 
bird — Btanding seven feet — and a fuU-grown male 
approaches the standard of a hen ostrich. 

It has all the characteristics of the ostrioh — is 
gr^rious, polygamous, nestles on the ground, shy, 
wary, runs swiftly, swims well, kicks so ae to kill a dc^ 
or break the leg of a man, utters an odd drnmmit^ 
note, and lays ^gs nearly as large as those of the 
ostrich, but of deep green colour. The ^gs of the 
rhea are of a bluish cast. 

It is supposed that, like the rhea, there are two 
species of emn — another and smaller one having been 
reported as existing in the northern parts of the great 
island of Australia. 

In the peninsula of Malacca and the islands of the 
Asiatic Archipelago, the ostrich has a representative 
that differs from it more than either rhea or emu. 
This is the cassowary (Casmarius cassoar). Its body is 
covered with a thick coat of feathers of a deep black 
colour, and so disposed as to present a hairy appear- 
ance, while its head and neck are naked, the skin of 
these parts being of the loveliest bine-purple and 
scarlet blended together. 

The cassowary differs from the ostriches in many 
respects. It is not a bird of the desert, but dwells in 
fertile districts and feeds upon soft succulent herbage. 
It resembles the ostriches, however, in most of its 
habits. Like them it defends itself by kicking, deposits 
its e^ on the ground, and leaves them to be hatched 
by the sun ; is bold when assailed, is Beet and strong, 
and alt<^ether may be regarded as one of the most 
interesting of the tribe, or of birds in general 
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Hans mentioDed the ' apteryx,' or kiwi-kiwi, only to 
say that there were two species of it very much alike, 
both natives of New Zealaud, both nootomal and 
borrowing in their habits; and Hans added that he did 
not regard them as belonging to the ostrich family at 
all, any more than the 'auks' or 'pengnins.' Thus 
ended the talk abont the wingless lurds. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE FENNEC AND THE OSTRICH EGGS 

Befobz retiring to rest, the young yagers had resolved 
upon a pleasant performance for the morrow — that was, 
a ' surround ' of the ostriches. They bad planned it 
that Heudrik and Groot Willem should go first, and 
ride a lat^ circuit around, so as to get far beyond the 
nest. Arend and Hans would start shortly after 
taking different sides, while Klaas and Jan should 
cover the direction towards the camp. In this way the 
six, widely separated from each other, would enclose 
the birds in a circle ; and when the latier became 
alarmed and started to run, tbey were to be ' headed ' 
by whoever was nearest, and tamed back to the 
opposite sida This is the mode practised by the South 
African hunters, and is the only way by which the 
ostrich can be tired out and run down, tor on such 
occasions, if the ' surround ' be well mant^d, the bird 
becomes confused, runs from one side to the other, and 
at length suffers itaelf to be captured or shot. It is a 
dangerous matter, however, to approach too neat the 
game even when ' blown ' or wounded. A wounded 
ostrich lias been known to send the hunter sprawling, 
and break a leg or an arm, or a pair of ribs, by one fling 
of its muscular limb ! Hans, in his usual prudent war. 
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had cautioned his companiona to beware of this 
danger. 

They all went to rest with feelings of pleasant 
anticipation for the morrow. They had high hopes 
they would either kill or capture the old oock, and 
pluck his snow-white plumes to add to their ' trophies.' 

The only drawback upon their plans appeared to be 
their number. They had doubts whether six could 
surround the ostriches, so as to head and turn them — 
especially as of the six two were little boys mounted 
on small ponies, for the chai^ers riddea by Klaas and 
Jan were of this character. 

It was resolved, however, that Congo and Swartboy 
should help to form the circle. They had do horsea, 
but both were aotire afoot, and either could run quite 
as fast as the ponies. The one armed with his assegais, 
and the othar with his tiny bow and poisoned arrows, 
they would be well worth a place in the ring ; and the 
ostriches would thus have eight, instead of six, points 
in the compass closed up against them. Add to this, 
that there were the six buck-dogs to assist them, and it 
will be acknowledged that their prospect of capturing 
the ostriches was not so bad. 

Sad to say, their hopes of a brilliant day's sport 
ended in complete disappointment. All their fine 
plans were frustrated by a singular occurreuce. 

A hyena during the night had stolen into camp, and 
had eaten up the girth and part of the flaps of 
Hendrik's saddle ; and before the danu^ could be 
repaired, the ostriches bad gone off from the neet 

They were still around it when the hunters arose, 
but the delay in mending the saddle was fatal to the 
plan of a ' surround.' The morning was a hot, sultry 
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one, &iid the birds leaving th«ir busineBS to the sun, 
went early away. Just as the boya were monnting, 
they saw them move off in long strides towards the 
oppoaite side of the plaia 

They were soon out of sight of the naked eye; bat 
Hane followed them with bis glass, antil that alao 
failed to keep them in view. 

It was a great disappointment to everybody, just as 
it would be to a field of fox-hunters, who, after getting 
into the saddle, had found tbemeelvea driven back to 
their stables by frost and snow. Hendrik was parti* 
cnlarly oat of temper, on account of the HI luck that 
had befallen his saddle ; and if a hyena had shown 
itself at that moment, it would have stood a fair chtmce 
of getting a bullet into its body. All the others, 
though in a less degree, shared Hendrik's uncomfort- 
able reflectiooa. 

All six sat chafing in their saddles, not knowing 
what to do. 

' Let us ride out to the nest,' proposed Arend. ' At 
all eventa, the ^gs have not "stole away." We'll get 
them, and, by the way, I shouldn't object to an 
omelette for breakfast,' (they bad not yet breakfaated) : 
' I'm tired enongh of venison and dry biltong. What 
say yott?' 

* By all means,' rejoined Groot Willem ; ' let ns 
bring in the e^ and breakfast on them — that is, if 
they're not too far gone. I should like an egg for 
breakfast myself. Gome on then I ' 

' Stop ! ' cried Hans ; ' stop a moment, y^rs I 
Perhaps we'll not be disappointed — we may have a 
chase yet.' 

Hans had the glass to his eye as he spoke. , . , 
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'What!' inquired several; 'are they coming 
baokr 

Hans made no reply for a moment. He could 
not be looking after the ostriches. His telescope 
was pointed in the direction of the neat The birds 
were not there ! 

' It is it I — it is ! the very creature itself I ' exclaimed 
Hans, in a half-soliloquy. 

' What it ? what creature ? ' demanded the boys. 

' The fox 1 ' replied Hans. 

* What fox ? ' 

'Why, the fennec — the same I saw last night — 
yonder it is, though you can't see it with the naked 
eye. I can barely make it out with the glass. It is 
up close by the neat of the ostriches, and appears 
busy about eomething.' 

' The eggs, I warrant,' suggested Gioot Willem. 

' A fox-ohase ! a fox-chase ! ' exclaimed Hendrik, 
partially recovering temper. 

' A fox-chase 1 ' echoed Klaas and Jan. 

' A fox -chase be it then,' assented Hans ; and all 
six set their horses in motion, whistling to the buck- 
dogs to follow. 

They headed directly for the ostriches' nest. They 
were not going to make a circuit for such an insig- 
nificant creature as the little fennec. They knew that 
could only escape them by getting to a hole, as they 
had dogs tliat could trail and run it down go where it 
would. It was probable that its burrow was nob very 
near. It had evidently strayed away from home, and 
'do^ed' the ostriches to their nest, so as to get at 
their eggs. Swartboy allied that such was its habit- 
that it was fonder of eggs than any other food — and 
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that the eggs of the great bird were its particalar 
favoaritOB. That it was oonstantljr roving about in 
search of ostiich-neets ; and as these are very ditScult, 
even for a fox to find, the fennec, when it saspeots that 
the ostriches are laying, will follow them for miles 
to discover the neet — joet as Hans had seen this one 
do. 

Swartboy had given all this information on the 
preceding night, which, of course, explained the 
mystery of such a small creature running upon the 
trail of the great ostriches. It was not them, but their 
eggs, it wanted. 

Now there was still a mystery Swartboy had not 
explained; and that was, how this animal, when it 
found the e^fi, was able to get at their contents ? The 
shell of the ostrich-egg is thick and strong. It requires 
a considerable blow with some bard weapon to break 
it, and how a pony creature, like the little fennec, 
could etTect a breach was a mystery to all, bat 
especially to the naturalist Hans. The fennec was uo 
stranger to faim. He had seen many of tbem in 
captivity. He knew something of tbeir anatomy. He 
knew that tbeir skulla were destitute of the ridge in 
which the temporal muscles are inserted, and that 
consequently they were weak-jawed animals — much 
more so than the common fox. It was not possible for 
them to have broken the shell of an ostriob-^g with 
their jaws. He knew that it was, equally impossible 
for tbem to effect that purpose with the claws of their 
feet — the soles of which are covered with soft wool, as 
in the Arctic fox — a peculiarity considering that the 
fennec is an inhabitant of the hottest climes, and one 
quite unexplaioed by naturalists I 
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From the strength and structare of the animsl, 
Ham believed that it could no more have got at the 
ctHitenta of an oatrich-egg than it could have eaten ita 
way into the heart of a bomb-shelL 

Swartboy was here at fault He only knew that it 
did get at the contente, white and yolk ; bnt how he 
had never observed. He could not telL He could not 
solve the mystery. 

They had not long to wait in doubt about this 
matter. Id less than ten minutea after, the fennec 
himself presented the solution before the astonished 
eyes of the young yagers. 

When they had ridden up within some three 
hundred yards of the nest the little animal came 
under the view of all, and they pulled up to watch hia 
manosavres. He was so busy about his own affairs, 
that he had not perceived their approach. The grouud 
was covered with soft sand, so that the hoofs made no 
noise, and with all his keen sense of hearing — for he 
possesses that in proportion to his large ears — he had 
not caught a sound. Ha was hard at work, and never 
looked towards them. In fact, he was seen to raise his 
head at intervals, and look towards the point whither 
the ostriches had gone, and all his gazing was in that 
direction. The party had, therefore, a good view of the 
animal without being observed by him ; and they 
watched his mancBuvres with interest. 

Swartboy and the Kaffir held the dc^ in their 
leashes, and all remained silent as statues. 

Kow what was the little fenneo doii^ ? 

At first the spectators were puzzled to make out, but 
presently all was explained. 

When they first saw him he was at a distance of 
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several yards from the nest, and going farther from it, 
oa the opposite side to that where the huntera had 
halted. His tail was towards them, and the fore-part 
of his body appeared to be raised as if his paws rested 
npon something. This something was seen to be an 
ostrich's ^;g. He was pushing it before him along the 
ground, using his feet alternately, and foroing the egg 
to turn. This action was similar to that of some 
unfortunate fellow on the [read-mill, except that it 
was voluntary on the part of the ftinnec. 

Now why was he rolling the eg^ ? Did he mean to 
transport it in that way to his burrow ? It would 
have been an arduous task, as it was not likely his 
subterranean dwelling was anywhere in that 
neighbourhood. 

But he had no such design. His intention was to 
eat his breakfast on that very spot, or at all events very 
near it ; and the spectators soon saw where his table 
was to be spread, for some of them now remembered 
an old story they had heard of the caama, and already 
suspected his design. 

About three or four yards from the snout lay a stone. 
It was a boulder of small dimensions, some twelve 
inches in height, but quite Ui^e enough for the 
fennec's purpose. It was evident that he had a 
purpose with this stone, for he was rolling the e^ 
directly towards it. 

Those who had guessed his design were not disap- 
pointed. When his snout was within about three feet 
of the stone, the fennec made a sudden rush forward 
carrying the egg along by a rapid motion of hia feet, 
until the bard shell came in contact with the harder 
rock. A ' crash ' reached the ears of the banters, and, 
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looking attentively, they aaw that the Bgg was broken 
into ' smithereens ! ' 

The breakfast of the fennec was now before him, 
and be at once set about eating it^ but the hunters 
vere hungry too, their patience could hold out no 
longer, and spurring their horses and letting slip the 
dogs, they galloped forward. 

It was a short run for a fox to give. The creature 
had hardly made good a couple of hundred yards 
before the buok-d<^ threw him ; and it was just as 
much as Swartboy could do, aided by his jambok of 
hippopotamus-hide, to save his beautiful skin from 
their jaws. 

The eggs were soon collected. Those in the neat had 
' gone too far,' as Oroot Willem had feared : some 
contained chicks, and others were addled. Sut of the 
ones scattered about several turned out quite fresh, ao 
that the hunters had omelette for breakfast, as they 
had wished. 

Swartboy showed them how to cook the e^s to 
perfection. This mode was to set one end in the ashes, 
break a hole in the other, and then with a little stick 
keep stirring the contents until they were snfGciently 
broiled. That is an omelette of ostrich-eggs. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE BLAUW-B0K8 

ArrzR all, the young jagen were not to be disappointed 
in a olias& It the fox of South Africa gives but 
poor sport, there are plenty of other animals, neither so 
weak-limbed nor short-winded ; and one of this kind it 
was their fortune to fall in with on that same day, and 
almost within the hour. 

On the other side of the mokhala grove from that on 
which the ostnches had been observed, lay a wide open 
plain. It was not a desert, although it approached 
so near to one, — separated from it only by a belt of 
timber. It was a prairie or natural meadow, the grasa — 
perhaps from contrast with the broad brown expanse 
on the other side — having an extremely fresh green 
look. 

It was a lai^ plain, though not limitless to the view. 
In the distance could be seen a wood of the giraffe- 
acacia, or ' cameel-dooms,' bounding the horizon ; and 
several clumps of these trees, with their umbrella-like 
heads and feathery fronds of pale green, stood isolated 
upon the plain, giving the scene altogether an interest- 
ing aspect. 

A very park appeared this plain, with wide open 
pastures between its groves and coppices, many of which 
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were of such r^ular forms that one would have fancied 
they had been planted to adorn it 

So lordly a park, such rich pastures, could not be 
untenanted; nor were they. There was do mansion, no 
house, not a trace of a human being to be seen, but for 
all that the plain had its denizens. Many forms conld 
be distinguished upon or around it, both of winged and 
wingless creatures. Sirds and quadrupeds of rare and 
beautiful kinds made this fair scene their home. 

Over its green sward stalks the 'secretary,' the true 
serpent-eater, hunting among the grass for his glittering 
prey. Even without using his wings, he need not fear 
any of the crouching camivora, as his long legs suffice 
to carry Mm far beyond reach of either hyeoa, jackal, 
wild dog, guepard, or leopard. Swift is he, almost as 
the great ostrich itself, — bo swift as to have earned from 
the Arabs the singular sobriquet of the ' Devil's horse.' 

K'ot far off another tall bird stands erect upon the 
plain, but of very different character and habits. This 
is the ' pauw ' or ' wild peacock,' — a peacock only in the 
phraseology of the boors, for the bird is a bustard, and 
the largest of his tribe — the Otis kori, 

fiunniug from copse to copse, or feeding over the 
plain, may be seen flocks of the pearly guinea-fowl 
{Numida mdeagru), whose constant chattering grates 
harshly on the ear, resembling the metallic clanking of 
machinery, or the sharpening of a hundred saws. 

From tree to tree fluttered gaudy parrots, green 
paeons, and soft cooing doves, and over flowery shrubs 
flit numerous species of tiny honey-suckers,' — the 
African representatives of the human-birds. Some 
trees carry the pensile nests of the weaver-bird (Ploeeus), 
hangii^ from their branches like large fruits, while 
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many of the catneel-doonie are loaded with the vast 
thaboh-like repablicau dwetliaga of the Bociable grosbeak 
(ZoxiasMia). 

But birds are not the only tenants of this fair scene. 
Qoadrupeds, as bright and beautiful as they, haunt its 
verdant glades, or repose under the grateful shadow of 
its acacia-groves. 

Id a few hours' ride one might see graceful antelopes 
of many species. The nimble springbok — the gazelle 
of South Africa — might be observed trooping over the 
sward, or bounding high in air either in sport or alarm — ■ 
the oraDge ' hartebeeet,' and the purple ' sassabye,* might 
be seen — the shi^gy-maned eccentrio gnoo, acouring 
the plain in circles — droves of quaggas, or of the still 
more beautiful ' zebra of the plains ' (Squus BarcAellii). 
M^ht be seen too, crouching around the copses, the 
leopard, fair but fearful to look npon ; and still more 
fearful to behold the tawny tyrant of the scene — the 
lion. 

All these creatures, and many more of equal interest, 
might come under the eye of the traveller or huntei' 
during a single day's ride through that wild domain. 

Thus full of life, what a contrast did this beautiful 
meadow present to the monotonous waste of wilderness, 
that stretched away f rcon the opposite side of the grove 
to the far horizon I 

Baulked in their projected ' surround ' of the 
ostriches — disappointed by the ' poor sport ' which the 
fox had afforded, the hunter boys were determined not 
to be 'choused' out of a chase. Some sort of one 
they would have, if it were only a brush after spring- 
boks, for these, they knew, they could find at any 
time. They were aware of the existence of the fine 
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plain — the edge of which came up wittiin a few hundred 
yards of their camp. Thej had pastured their cattle 
there on the evening hefore; and conjectured that it 
must be the haunt of many kinds of game. For this 
reaaon they now resolved upon making an excursion to 
that quarter, to hunt whatever m^ht turn up. 

They came to this determioation, only after their 
return from the oatrichee' nest ; but ae they had made 
up their minds to it before eating breakfast, they did 
not ofT-saddle, but kept their horees ready for being 
mounted. 

As soon as the meal was over, they took once more 
to their saddles and rode off, the buck-d(^ following 
at the heels of their horses. Congo and Swartboy 
stayed by the camp. 

They had not far to go, before coming in view of 
their game ; and rare game that was. 

They were scarce yet a hundred paces from the camp, 
and juat about to ride out from the timber, when 
Hendrik, in the advance, suddenly reined up his horse, 
making a &^n for the others to do the same. All 
pulled up in a breath, and Bat in their saddles, gazit^ 
out through the leaves. Though still within the shadow 
of the grove, all had a good view of the open plain ; 
and before them was a sight that would have warmed 
the hearte of older hunters than they. 

Out upon the plain, and directly in front of them, 
was a herd of noble antelopes. They were neither 
gDoos, nor springboks, nor hartebeests, nor any of the 
common kinds that the party had already met with, 
and had hunted to their satisfaction. Indeed, they 
were of a species that none of the six had ever seen 
before, and they only knew them to be antelopes from 
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the make of their bodies, the shape of their horns, and 
other poiDtB characteristic of these animals. 

They were aiite1ope« of large size, standing nearly 
four feet high, having sahre-ahaped horns curving gently 
hackward aod ringed to within six inches of their tips. 
Their general colour was ashy grey, tinged with raven- 
blue — the blue tiot being caused by the deep black 
colour of the skin shining through the hair. 

Although none of the party had ever seen suoh 
antelopes before, Hans, and also the hunters Hendrik 
and Greet Willem, guessed what kind they were. They 
were of a kind that once ranged the Groaf Beinet, and 
even as far south as the Cape itself, though there they 
were never common. That was long before any of the 
young yagers had ever fired a gun or mounted a horse, 
but as these remembered having heard their fathers 
talking of this animal — of its blue colour, of its long 
curving horns, of its fine outline of form, as well as 
bold fierce character — they recognised those before them 
by the descriptions they had heard. They could be no 
other than blue-bucks, or hlauw-boks in the langai^ of 
the boors. 

Hans, after eyeing them a moment, gave this as his 
opinion. The species was the blauw-bok, the Aigocerua 
letteophea of modem systematists. 

Now of the group of antelopes to which the general 
name Aigixerua has been given there are five species — 
all large noble animals, and all inbabitante of South 
Africa, and particularly the countries adjacent to the 
Great Orange Biver. 

First, there is the ' water-buck ' (Aiffocerus 
dlipsiprymnjis), which stands nearly four feet in height, 
is of bluish colour, f req^uents the banks of rivers, takes 
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the water freely — whence ite trivial name — swims well, 
is bold, fierce, strong, and dangerous, when bayed or 
wounded. 

Secondly, there ia the ' takhaitze ' (Ai^acerua barbatus), 
nearly as large as the water-buck, but diBtinguished by 
a long beard and mane. The character of the water- 
buok for fierceness and daring also belongs to the 
bakbaitze, and both are swift rnnnera. The latter, 
however, is less attached to the water, and frequents a 
billy region, browsing goat-like upon the leaves of tJie 
acacia. 

The third of this genua is the 'roan antelope' 
(Aiffocerua equinus), a strong fierce animal, with homa 
carving backwards aa in the blue-bttck, but thicker, 
and more rapid in the oarva It is an antelope not of 
the plains, but a dweller in the hilly region. 

The 'sable antelope' {Aigocerus niger) is by far the 
most beautiful animal of the group. It is not many 
years since this antelope was made known to science, 
having been discovered in South Africa by a keen 
British sportsmaa It is one of the largest of the race, 
standing four feet six inches in height, and carrying a 
pair of Bcimetar-shaped horns over three feet in length. 
Its colour is a deep glossy black or sable — whence its 
specific appellation — thongh it is white underneath 
with white markings about the head and neck. 
Ifone of the antelopes of this group are of common 
occurrence even in their native haunts. None of the 
species can be called gr^arious — that is, they 
do not appear in laige herds, like the spring- 
boks, gnoos, hartebeests, or bonteboks — though small 
troops of less than a dozen — familea in fact — may be 
seen together. Oftener they are met with in pairs, or 
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single iodividuala, and tbey are all Bcarce In the 
regions the; inhabit when compared with the vast 
herds of the more social kinds. 

The blue-buck is now one ol the very rarest of the 
group, so much so that some naturalists believe it to be 
extinct. That is not likely. Africa is a large country. 

Now all this information was fumisbed by philosopher 
Hans. He did not ofTer it just then — that is, when 
they came in sight of the herd of blne-buckg ; though 
he would, likely enough, had the others been inclined 
to liateu to him. 

But they were not The hnnters Hendrik and Groot 
Willem were gazing with eyes wide open, admiring the 
beautiful proportions of the blauw-boks, which promised 
them a glorious run. 
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CHAPTER XV 

A BBUSB A7TIR THE BLDE-BUCES 

As already atated, there were seven antelopes in the 
herd. One, an old buck, larger than any of the rest, 
and having horns over three feet long, was in the 
advance acting as leader. When first observed, they 
were approaching the grove of mokhalaa — ^perhaps to 
reach the water by the spring. So thought the yagers, 
and held a hurried consultation about it, as they 
watched the advance of the animab. Hurried it was, 
and abruptly terminated, for before they could come to 
any definite plan of action, one of the buck-dc^, a 
young and half-trained animal, sprang forward ont of 
cover, and opened his bay right in the faces of the 
antelopes. 

The whole seven wheeled round in their tracks, and, 
obedient to a snorting signal of the leader started back 
in the direction they had come, going at top speed. 

Of course all idea of stratagem was foiled by the 
unexpected behaviour of the dog. A straight tail-on- 
end chase was the only course left the hunters to 
follow ; and, plying the spur, all the six shot out of 
' the timber, and rode ' view halloo ' over the open 
plain. 

A splendid chase it was for several miantfiB — the 
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seven blue-bucks ia advance, the d(^ in the middle, 
and the ' field ' following in the rear. A splendid 
chase, indeed ! 

But oaly for a (ew minutea did dc^, hunters, and 
game, maintain these relative positions. The horsemen 
spread first. The ponies of Klaas and Jan fell to the 
rear, and were soon distanced. Then i^ged the 
philosopher Hans, whose cob, though steady under fire 
and a good roadster, was no hunter; and, next, the 
handsome Arend, — who ra^bt have taken a better 
place, for his steed was a good one. But Arend cared 
but lictle for huuting, and less for bard riding under a 
hot sun ; and having permitted himself to get so far 
behind that the view of the chase was no longer 
interesting, he reined up under the shade of a cameel- 
doom, and commenced fanning himself with the 
gauntlet of his military glove. 

There were two, however, who still rode to the dogs 
with the keen ardour of sportsmen — Hendrik and 
Groot Willem ; and from a feeling of rivalry, as already 
hinted at, each was determined to be in at death. 

Both were well mounted, though very dissimilarly. 
The horse that Hendrik rode was a beautiful coal-black, 
of medium size, with a dash of the Arab in him — ^just 
enough to make of him what is termed a ' hunter,' — a 
breed the finest in the world, and for all purposes, 
except race-course gambling, finer even than the 
Arabian itself. 

Groot Willem's horse differed widely from this kind ; 
and the same description that has been given of Groot 
Willem, or one very similar, would answer for his steed. 

In size he bore the same pi'oportion to Hendrik's 
hunter that his rider bore to Hendrik — that is, he voa 
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a fall halt bi^r ; but bis owd members were out of 
all proportioD witb each other. 

Hia body was flat aad gauot, and his limbs long and 
bony. His neck also was of an immense length, with- 
out the slightest semblance of a curve ; and his head 
was angular and ' bumpy,' like that of a girade. He 
had other points of similarity to this singular 
quadruped, in his rough awkward gait, and loDg- 
stumped and tbin-baired tail ; and the young yagers, in 
view of these resenblancee, had jocosely christened him 
' Groot-Eameel ' (Great Camel). He was about as 
i^ly a horse as could have been found in all the land 
of the boors ; and yet his owner, tiroot Willem, would 
not have exchanged him for the handsomest horse in 
Africa. 

Kotwithstanding his ugliness, he was a good horse. 
In jockey phrase, ' a bad 'un to look at, a good 'un to 
go.' Groot Willem was no man for appearances. He 
liked performance better than promise; and the 'Great 
Camel' was the type of that idea — he promised 
nothing, but performed amazingly. Many a quf^a, 
and wildebeest, and aassabye, bad he ridden down ; 
many a staunch buck-dog had he tired out and passed 
in the chase with the heavy weight of Groob Willem on 
his hack. No wonder the latter felt a high regard for 
hie well-trained hunting horse. 

Hendrik had an equal aSectiou for his beautiful 
black; and as no opportunity had yet offered of a fair 
trial between the two steeds, a good deal of talk had 
passed about their respective merits aa regarded speed 
and 'bottom.' On the question of beauty nothing 
could be said. Hendrik had the advantage there ; and 
even Groot Willem acknowledged it, at the same time 
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that he sneered at that being considered a ' merit ' in 
a horse. 

The chase of the blauw-boks seemed to offer the 
chance of a fair triaL The animals had taken across 
the open plain, which would lead the hunters several 
miles at least, as the game was not one to be run down 
in a hurry. In a ride like that before them, it would 
be seen which backed the best steed. 

Both riders were determined to make the most of 
their horses. Both were wary hunters, and instead of 
dashing forward at break-neck speed, it could be seen 
that each was 'going cunning,' and saving their steeds 
for the final burst, Hendrik felt that in speed for a 
mile or two he could have headed the ' Camel ' easily 
enough. But the bucks had got a good start, and it 
was not likely he oonld overtake them within that 
distance. He held up, therefore, riding gently, lest in 
the end the great horse of his rival might come out too 
strong for him. 

For some distance the two galloped ' cheek by jowl,' 
the dogs far in the advance, and the bucks still running 
together before them. The latter did not seek to escape 
into the hushes, though they passed near several large 
copses. They kept in the open plain, in a course nearly 
direct. Stag-like they were running for some water- 
as antelopes of the aigocerttie group habitually do. 

But the dogs did not husband their speed, some of 
them were young and foolish, although very swift ; and 
before the bucks had passed over a mile of ground, two 
or three of their canine pursuers pushed them so 
closely that the herd broke, and the antelopes, in their 
terror, forsook each other, and ran wildly in variona 
directions. 
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The character of the bunt was now quite altered. 
The pack split up just as the game had done, each dog 
following the antelope that seemed nearest him, and in 
a few moments the chase was scattered all over the 
plain. 

The two hanters had now a choice, whether each 
should pursue a separate game, or both take after the 
same. But neither thought for a moment of separating 
from the other except b^ heading him. The spirit of 
rivalry, though silent, was strongly felt by both. Even 
the vei7 horses seemed to be actuated by a similar 
feeling, eying each other askance, as they galloped side 
by side t 

The antelope that both were determined to follow 
was easily selected from the rest. The old buck that 
hitherto led the herd had now gone off by himself 
followed by a pair of the staunchest dogs. His horns 
were the meteors that gleamed in the eyes of our 
hunters, and beckoned them on. 

Without exchanging a word with each other, both 
rode after the bnck. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

GSOOT WILLXM QXTB X TUlfBLB 

The chase was now one of exceeding interest, and had 
become a simple trial of speed between horses, dogs, 
and antelope. The buck had kept on in a direct line, 
when Uie others broke away from him. He had been 
foremost at the time, and had no need to torn out of 
his course. Besides he knew where he was running to. 
Terror had driven the others out of their senses, and 
they bad fled without design, while the old back, 
Dot losing bia 'presence of mind,' kept on for the 
water. 

A dark belt seen ahead was a forest iringiog some 
stream or river. That was the point be was making 
for, but a wide plain must be oroased before he could 
wet his hoof in any water. Over this plain now swept 
the chase. 

Oddly enough, the two dogs that bad chosen the 
buck for their gams were rival dc^s — that is, each 
hunter was owner of one of them, and r^arded him as 
a favourite; and all three kinds, dogS, horses, and 
riders, seemed to be on their mettle, and were doing 
their very best 

Do not fanc^ there was any ill-feeling between Groot 
Willem and Hendrik. Nothing of the sort. Each 
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loved his bouse and his dc^, and wished them to excel 
— each bad his hunter reputation at stake in tbe result 
— and each had resolved upon carrying the head and 
horns of that blue-buck in triumph to the camp ! 

Notwithstanding all thia, there was no ' bad blood ' 
between the boys. Nothing of the sort. 

Beautifully the buck ran. L^htly he leaped over 
the turf, his limbs at each spring stretching to an 
almost horizontal line, with head high in air and boms 
curving backward to his flanks. Well and beautifully 
he rani 

Sometimes he gained on his pursuers, as the nature 
of the ground favoured hia hoofs ; but again the strong 
buck-dogs howled upon his heels, and the hunters 
galloped but a hundred yards behind hioL The bine of 
his back soon changed to a deeper tint, as the sweat 
poured though his sable skin, and the froth in lat^ 
flakes clouted his neck and shoulders. His red tongue 
hang dripping from his jaws, and the hunters might 
have heard his hard breathing but for the panting of 
their own steeds. 

Five miles did they go in that wild gallop — five miles 
without drawing rein or changing pace ! 

The woods were near — perhaps the water! The 
buck would gain them if not bard pressed — ^there 
might be a deep reach of some large river — the bl&uw- 
bok can swim like a duck — he would plunge in — they 
could not follow — they would lose him ! 

With such fears the hunters spurred their horses for 
a final burst. Their speed had proved nearly equal 
Now was the time to try their ' bottom,' 

Both shot forward at the fresh touch of the steel ; 
but at the second or third spring the ground under the 
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Groat Camel' gave way, and tbe huge horse with his 
heavy rider rolled headlong to the earth ! 

He had hroken through the burrow of the aard-wolf ! 

Hendrik, who had shot a little ahead, heard the 
confused noise behind, and looking over his shoulder, saw 
Groot Willem and the ' Camel ' struggling together over 
the turf. A more attractive object, however, was in 
front of him — the panting buck — and without making 
halt, or staying to inquire whether his fellow-hunter 
was hurt — a pardonable neglect among sportsmen — he 
pressed bis wearied horse still forward and onward. 

In five minutes after, the buck stood to bay by the 
edge of the timber, and the dogs rushed up and sprang 
at him. Tt was a fatal spring for one of them — the 
favourite of Groot Willem. The luck was gainst him, 
as it had gone against hia master. A single 'gowl' 
came from his throat, as he was fiung back off the 
sharp boms of the antelope. It was the last note he 
ever uttered, for in a moment more he had kicked his 
last kick, and lay lifeless upon the plain ! 

And very likely Hendrik's favourite would have 
shared the same fate ; but bis master at this moment 
riding near, caused the blue-buck a fresh alarm, and he 
broke bay, and dashed into the bushes followed by the 
d(^. 

Hendrik now lost sight of the chase, though he could 
hear the breaking branches, as the strong antelope 
made his way tbrough the thicket, and the haying of 
the dog etill told him the direction in which the game 
was going. 

Putting bis horse to a more moderate pace, he 
followed through the bosch, as well as he could. He 
expected every moment to hear the bound bark, the 
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Bignal that the back had again stood to bay, but be 
was doomed to disappoiotment Ko such sound reached 
his ears. 

He bef^n to think that the buck was lost, and that, 
after all the ohancea in his favour, he would return to 
camp with no better story to tell thau his rival. He 
was becoming exceedingly chagrined with the turn 
things had taken, when, to his further chagrin, he heard 
a loud plunge, as of some heavy object falling into deep 
water. He knew it was the budi. Another plui^ 1 — 
that was the dog. 

There was a river ahead — the antelope had taken to 
it, and would now escape to a certainty. The water 
seemed near — there was open track that led in that 
direction. Perhaps he might be in time. Perhaps he 
might get to the bank before the buck could reach the 
opposite shore. A bullet from his rifle m^bt yet 
secure the game. 

Without hesitatiug a moment he again spurred his 
horse, and galloped down the hill in the direction of 
the water. 

There was a river, and in a few seconds' time 
Hendrik was on its bank. He had arrived at a place 
where the water was deep and the current still, but the 
rippling wave on the surface guided him. Two objects 
were seen above the surface moving rapidly across. 
They were the horns of the buck and the head of the 
buok-dog I 

Hendrik had no time to alight. Before he could 
steady his horse, the blauw-bok had got oat of the 
water, and was climbing up the opposite bank. There 
was just time for a hurried shot The broad back of 
the antelope offered a fair mark, and the next moment 
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a tuft of the bur near the spine, was seen to fly ap like 
a spark, while a red stream spouted ftom the spot. 
The crack of a rifle explained this pbenometton ; and 
before its echoes had died &wa7, the aatelope came 
tambling down the slope, and lay motionless by the 
ec^ of the water. 
The homa were Hendrik's 1 
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OHAPTEE XTII 

A TOUGH STBUOGLE 

The horna were Hendrik'a ! 

So thought Hendrik, when, at the crack of his rifle, 
he Bftw the buck roll backward down ibe bank into the 
very jaws of the bwck-dog. 

He wae mistaken, however — as he had reason to 
think the moment after — when the antelope, instead of 
lying still where it had fallen, rose to its feet f^ain, 
beat off the dog with its horns, and springing over him, 
once more plunged into the river ! The dog boanded 
after, and, swimming faster than the antelope, over- 
took it near the middle of the stream, seizing it by the 
quarters as he got within reach. The strong buck 
soon shook him off, and turning short upon his 
perseentor, struck at him in the water. Two or three 
times the hound was under its horns, but the water 
yielding saved Hendrik's favourite from destruction, 
although more than once he was forced under the 
surfac& 

This struggle was kept up for some moments. The 
river ran red, blood pouring from the wound of the 
ballet, as well as from the flanks of the antelope, 
lacerated by the tusks of his canine assailant. The 
blood of the hound also helped to colour the cocrent-r- 
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for the abarp horns oE the buck had been used to some 
purpose, and several gashes appeared iii the hide of the 
dog, from which the crimsoa flood streamed copiously. 

After delivering his fire, Hendrik bad alighted, not 
with tlie intention of reloading, but merely to secure 
bis prize, which as he supposed, bad been finished by 
the shot. He was about tying his bridle to a branch ; 
but, before he had succeeded in making a knot, the 
struggle was renewed on the opposite bank, followed by 
the plunge, caused him suddenly to drop the reins and 
again lay hold of his rifle. 

He loaded with all haste, and ran forward to the 
bank. 

There was a fringing of willow-bushes along the 
edge of the river. In the saddle Hendrik had been able 
to look over tJiem, and at that elevation commanded a 
view of the water. Afoot he could not see it, except 
obscurely through the tops of the willows. He could 
only see that the water was waving with eddies and 
covered with frothy bubblea. He could hear that a 
struggle was going on between buck and buck-d(^, but 
the combatants had got close in to the willows, and the 
leaves prevented Hendrik from seeing either of them. 

At one place there was a break in the willows, where 
the bank sloped downward to the water's edge. It was 
a mere pathway, made by wild animals in going to 
drink. On both sides of it the bushes grew thick, 
forming a narrow lane or alley. 

Hendrik's eye fell upon this path, and the next 
moment he was hastening down it. 

Tbe antelope from the river had also noted the path. 
It waa tbe place easiest of access from the water, as 
there the bank was more shelving than at any other 
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point; and just at the time the hunter rushed into it 
from the woods, the buck was entering its opposite end 
from the water 1 

Both were going at full speed, and in five seconds' 
time they met face to face in the narrow pathway ! 

There was no chance for either to make way for the 
other. The close thicket on each side prevented that 
There was no chance for either to retreat ; the im- 
petuosity with which they were running rendered it 
impoflflihle for either to give back or even halt. They 
must meet with a fearful collision ! 

Such a meeting would be entirely to the advantage 
of the buck, and, perhaps to the total destruction of the 
hunter. 

Hendrik saw this, and would have aimed at the buck 
and fired had time been allowed him. But so sudden 
and unexpected was the encounter that he had not 
even time to get hia rifle to the level, before the 
animal was too near to admit of such delay. 

He fired wildly without taking aim. The bullet 
sooi'ed the back of the antelope, only to add to its fury ; 
and with head lowered and scimetars set, it rushed 
onward upon the hunter. 

It was a moment of peril for Hendrik. Another 
moment, and he would have been impaled upon the 
aharp homs; hut at that instant, as if guided by an 
impulse of inetinet, he dropped his rifle, and ran 
forward towards the buck, as if to fling himself upon 
its horns ! 

That was far from being bis intention, however. 
When within about three feet of these horns, he gave 
a sudden bound and rose like a springbok into the air I 

That spring saved him. Before he came down again 
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the horns had passed under hini, and he fell heavily 
across the back ot the buck. 

The hind-quarters of the antelope sank under his 
weight, and Hendrik slipped off; but before he could 
reoover his feet, the furious animal had turned, and 
was i^ain sprii^ng upon him where he lay. 

It would have been all up with Hendrik, had he been 
left to himself at that moment. But succour was 
nigh. 

The buck-dog had reached the spot; and just aa the 
antelope was making bis rush, the dog sprang forward, 
and, seizing it by the throat, bung fast. 

Hendrik received the blow, but the we^ht of the d(^ 
hangiog to the throat of the antelope prevented the 
latter from giving it with effect, and the hunter was 
but slightly injured. 

In an instant the buck kicked the d<^ off with his 
hoofs, and flung him to the ground. In another 
instant it wouM have finished him with its horns ; but 
Hendrik, from the sharp blow be had received, was 
now as angry as the antelope itself, and was not going 
to see his favourite hound killed before his eyes with- 
out makii^ an effort to save him. Warmed to the 
confiict, he thought no longer of retreating ; and, 
drawing his hunting-knife, he sprang forward upon the 
antelope, that, engaged with the dog, chanced to stand 
broad side towards him. With his left hand the hunter 
grasped one of the horns near its tip ; and, using this 
as a fulcrum, he turned round upon it, and thrust the 
long blade between the ribs of the buck I 

It was a home-thrust — for the animal fell dead at 
Hendrik'a feet before he oould let go his hold upon the 
horn. The blade bad passed through its heark . . 
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Aa sooQ as Hendrik bad cooled a little from the 
confiict, he thought of Groot Willem, who had not yet 
come up. He b^au to fear that the latter might have 
received some serious injury, and he determined to ride 
back to the spot, letting the buck lie where it had 
fallen. He could return for it afterwards. Fortunately 
bia own well-tramed horae bad nut run off — thoi^h left 
with trailing bridle — and Hendrik was soon mounted 
and riding back on the spoor of the chaee. 

There was one thing that mystified Hendrik not a 
little. While battling with tbe buck be had heard the 
loud report of Groot Willem's roer. What could he 
have fired at ? Had any of the other antelopes come in 
bis way? or was it a signal of distress 1 Hendrik waa 
mystified and felt some apprehension. 

He had not far to go to salisfy himself. Oo reaching 
the edge of the timber, he saw Groot Willem mounted 
and starting forward to rejoin him. This was a joyful 
sight to Hendrik, as the fact that Groot Willem waa 
once more in the saddle and the ' Camel ' upon hia 1^ 
i^ain, was good prima/ade evidence that neither bad 
sustained any very serious damaga 

Nor had they, as Hendrik ascertained by riding up 
to tbe spot Groot Willem was not so badly hurt as 
Hendrik himself, for the latter had one of bis arms 
well scored by the horns of the buck. Groot Willem's 
temper, however, was severely rufSed; and though 
Hendrik waa very much inclined to laugh at the 
accident, he forebore doing so, out of regard for his 
friend's feelings. 

Hendrik now inquired about the report he had heard. 
Was it the roer ? Groot Willem answered bia question 
in the affirmative, by a simple nod, at the same time 
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poiiitii^ to an odd-lookup; animal that lay dead upon 
the ground, with all the appearance of having boMi 
freshly killed. 

Hendrik rode forward, and bending down in his 
saddle, for some momenta r^arded the animal 

A rare and singular creature it wu. It wae ahout 
the size of a large terrier, but abaped very difierently. 
It had the drooping hind-quarters that diatiuguish the 
hyenas, and altogetiier the look of these animals ; bnt 
its muzzle was much more slender and pointed, its 
back more rounded, and its limbs not so stout as those 
of the hyena. It was a more agreeable creature to 
look upon, and although its hair was long, it had a soft 
woolly appearance. The general colour of the hair was 
grey with a reddish tinge, and with black bands 
running transversely to the body of the animal This 
as much as anything else caused it to resemble the hyena 
— that is, the species known as the ' striped hyena ' (ff. 
striata). 

It was not a hyena, however, but one of those odd 
animals that seem to belong to no class of creatures, 
but form a conneodng link between several South 
Africa is especially prolific in such eccentric forms, both 
among its birds and quadrupeds. As an illustration of 
this, we might mention the wild-hound, the hyrax, the 
zerda, the fennec, the gnoo, and the aard-vark ; and 
among birds, the aerpent-eater, the bateleur eagle, and 
several other kinds. Moat of these odd animals are 
only represented by a single species, and that only to be 
found in South Africa. 

Now the creature that lay stretched out before the 

eyes of Hendrik was just one of these zool(^:ical 

puzzles, that has occupied the attention of the 
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sjstematists For a long while. Some have classed it 
among dogs, others with hyenas, some make a civet of 
it, aad others a fox. With all these aDimals it has 
afiiDities, both in habits and aaatomical structure, but 
it is not neat enough to any to be regarded either as 
d(^, fox, civet, or hyena; and hence a genus has been 
created for itself — the genus Proteles. It was a proteUa 
that lay upon the ground — Protelea Delalandii, — so 
called from its first describer, the traveller De Lalande. 

Hendrik and Groot Willem knew the animal by the 
name of ' aard-wolf,' or earth-wolf, so called because it 
lives uuder-ground in a burrow of its own making. 
They knew it well enough, for it is common through all 
South Africa — even in the settled districts, though oa 
account of its aocturnal and burrowing habits it is not 
ofteo seen. It makes itself known to the boor by its 
evil propensities ; and although he may rarely get his 
eyes upon it, as it is never abroad by day, he is often 
called upon to witness the dire effects of its midnight 
marauding. 

The sheep of South Africa are of a singular breed — 
singular on account of their large fleshy tails, consisting 
of a mass of almost pure fat which often weighs several 
pounds, and is used by the colonial housewives in many 
operations of cookety. Now these tails, hanging to the 
ground, are ihe favourite bonne-baucfu of the aard-wolf, 
whose jaws, not strong like those of the hyena, compel 
him to feed upon soft substances. It is, therefore, no 
unoommon thing for the vee-boor to get up in the 
morning, and find- several of his best sheep divested of 
their valuable tails, and all through the voracity of the 
aard-vark. 

It was not likely that either Qroot Willem or 
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Hendrik was ignorant of the aard-vark. Ifeither were 
they. Hendrik did not ride up to examine the animal 
out of curiosity. He had seen Buch before, and killed 
them too. Hi8 object in bending over It was to see 
where Grroot Willem's bullet had hit 

'Where had the creature come from?' he inquired 

Qroot Willem replied that it had issued from its 
burrow — the hole that had caused the ' Camel ' to 
stumble. That it had come out, just sa be, Gioot 
Willem, recovered his feet ; aud that, provoked at it for 
having been the oauee of his misfortune, he bad sent a 
bullet through it, otherwise he would not have reckoned 
it worth his powder and lead. 

This explained the report of the roer. 

Hendrik and Groot Willem were now about to return 
for the buck, with the intention of carrying as much of 
the meat to camp as they could manage upon their 
horses; when Hans and Arend came up, and the four 
rode off together. 

They quartered the antelope, and each having padced 
a quarter upon his croup, tbey set out for the camp. 

All of them were in good apirita, except perhaps 
Groot Willem, who had two reasons for feeling out of 
sorts, — the loss of his dog, and the loss of a little of his 
hunter-fsme. And he was not permitted to forget his 
accident so easily, for althoi^h Hendrik had forborne 
to give him further chagrin, yet Hans and Arend did 
not deal so delicately with him, but both laughed 
heartily at his unfortunate tumbla 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ABROW-FOISON 

KijLAS and Jan had long BiQce ridden their ponies baok 
to camp, and having off-saddled, remained hy the 
wagons. 

For all that they were not idle — that is, they were 
not without something to interest and amuse them. 
Swartboy was the genius worshipped by Klaas and Jan, 
for there was no bird in all Africa that Swartboy could 
not either snare or trap ; and in his hours of leisure, 
when the oxen were kraaled and off bis hands, he was 
in the habit of showing the two young ' mynheers ' how 
to construct many a sort of decoy and trap for the 
fowls of the air. 

Upon this day in particular, however, they were 
more ihan usually interested in ibe Bushman's pro- 
ceedings, as his attention was turned to capturing, — 
not a fowl of the air, but of the earth, — an ostrich. 

Swartboy bad resolved to pluck the plumes out of 
the old cock that had been seen, and whose dwelling 
had been so rudely approached and plundered in the 
morning. 

But how was Swartboy to capture the cock ? 

It was not his intention to take him alive. That is 
a difficult matter, and can only be managed by men 
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moonted npoo fleet horees, and then after a very long 
and troableeome chaae. 

Swartboy bad no wish to take the ostrich alive. 
The bird wonld be of no nee to him in that way, as the 
skin and plume-feathers were the spoils upon which the 
Bosbman's thoughts were bent, or rather the riz-doIlaFS 
which these woold yiBld on Swartboy's return to 
Graaf Keinet. Therefore he did not intend to catch 
the old cock, but kill him, if he could. 

But how was the Bushman to acoomplish this ? 
Would he borrow the riile from Hendrik, or the great 
elephant-gun — the ' roer ' — from Groot Willem, and 
shoot the OBtjioh ? N'ot likely. Swartboy^ was no 
shot, that is, with fire-arms. He knew nothing about 
them ; and with either rifle or roer he could scarcely 
have hit an elephant, much less an ostriob I 

Bnt if Swartboy knew not how to mani^ a gun, he 
had a weapon of bis own that he did know how to 
mana^ — his bow. With that tiny bow, — scarce a 
yard in length, — and those small slender arrows, the 
Bushman could send a missile as deadly as the leaden 
bullet of either rifle or roer. 

Looking at the light reed, with its little barbed head 
and feathered shaft, you would scarcely believe it 
possible that such a weapon could bring down the big 
strong ostrich ; and yet with a simUar shaft had 
Swartboy often levelled the great camelopard in the 
dust A deadly and dangerous weapon was the 
Bushman's arrow. 

But what rendered it so 7 Kot its size, and surely 
not the force with which it could be projected from 
that tiny bow ? Neither. There was something 
besides the strength of the bow and the weidit of the 
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arrow to make it a 'deadly and dangerous weapon.' 
There was poiaon. 

Swartboy's arrows were true Bushman weapons, — 
they were poisoned. No wonder they were deadly. 

The use of the bow among sav^e nations all over 
the earth, and the great similarity of its form and 
constmction everywhere, may be regarded as one of the 
most curious facts in the history of our race. Tribes 
and nations that appear to have been isolated beyond 
all possible communication with the rest of the world, 
are found in possession of this universal weapon, 
constructed on the same principle, and only differing 
slightly in details — these details usually having 
reference to surrounding circumstancea When all else 
between two tribes or nations of savages may differ, 
both will be found carrying a common instrument of 
destruction, — the bow and arrows. 

Can it be mere coincidence, like necessities in 
different parts of the world producing like results, or ia 
this possession of a similar weapon among distant and 
remote peoples a proof of unity or communication 
between them in early times ? 

These inquiries would lead to a long train of 
refiections, which, however interesting, would here be 
out of place. 

But an equally or still more curious fact is that of 
poisoned arrowa We find here and there, in almost 
every quarter of the globe, tribes of sav^es who poiaon 
their arrows; and the mode of preparing and using 
this poison ia almost exactly the same among all of 
them. Where there ia a difference, it arises from the 
different cireumstancea by which the tribe may be 
surrounded. 
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Now the knowledge of arrow-poison, as well as the 
mode of preparing it and the habit of using it, belong 
to tribes of sav^ea so oompletely iBolated, that it is aot 
probable — hardly possible, in fact — that either tfiey or 
their ancestors could ever have commuicated it to one 
another. We cannot believe that there ever existed 
intercourse between the Bushman of Africa and the 
Chunobo of the Amazon, much less between the former 
and the forest tribes of North America ; yet all these 
use the urrow-poison and prepare it in a similar 
manner! All make it by a mixture of vegetable 
poison with the subtle fluid extracted from the fang- 
glands of venomous serpents. In North America, the 
rattle-snake and moccason, with several species of roots, 
furnish the material ; in South America, the ' wourali,' 
or 'curare,' as il is indifferently called, is a misture of a 
vegetable juice with the poison extracted from the 
glands of the coral-snake {Echidna oceUaia), the 
' boiquira ' or ' diamond rattle-snake ' (Crotalaa hm-ridve), 
the lance-head 'viper' {Trigonocephalvg lancealata), the 
formidable ' busbmaster ' (Laehesis rkombeata), and 
several other species. In South Africa a similar result 
is obtained by mixing tbe fluid from the poison-glands 
of the puff-adder, or that of various species of naja, the 
' oobras ' of that country, with the juice from the root of 
aa Amaryllis, called gift-lol (poison-bulb) in the 
phraseol(^ of the colonial Dutch. It ia out of such 
elements that the Bushman mixes his dai^erous 
compound. 

Now our Bushman, Swartboy, understood the process 
as well as any of his race ; and it was in watcliing him 
mixing the ingredients and poisoning hie arrows that 
Klaas and Jan spent the early portion of that day. 
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AU the ingredientB he carried with him; for 
whenever a 'geel copoel' (Naja haje), or a 'epuugh- 
elang ' (JVeya nigra), or the ' puff-adder ' ( Vipera 
amtana), or the homed viper (CerastM eaudalii), — 
whenever any of these was killed on the route — and 
manj were — Swartboy took care to open the poison- 
gland, situated behind their fangs, and take therefrom 
the drop of venom, which he carefully preserved in a 
small phial. He also carried another ingredient, a 
species of bitumen obtained from certain caverns, where 
it exudes from the rocks. The object of this ia not, as 
Buppcsed by some travellers, to render the charm ' more 
potent,' but simply to make it glutinous, so that it 
would stick securely to the barb of the arrow, and not 
brush off too easily. A similar result is obtained by the 
South American Indians from a vegetable gum. 

The gift'bol, or poison bulb, was easily obtained, as 
the species of Amaryllis that yields it grew plentifully 
near. But Swartboy had not trusted to this chance, as 
during past days he bad plucked several of the roots, 
and put them away in one of the side-chests of the 
wi^n, where many other little knick-knacks of his lay 
snugly stowed. 

Klaas and Jan, therefore, had the rare chance of 
witnessing the manufacture of the celebrated arrow- 
poison. 

They saw Swartboy t)ruiBe the gift-bol, and simmer it 
over the Sre in a small tin pan which he had ; they saw 
him drop in the precious snake-venom ; they saw him 
stir it round, until it became of a very dark colour ; and 
then, to their great astonishment, they saw him try its 
strenfftb by tasting 1 

This seemed odd to botii, and so may it to you, boy 
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reader, — that a drop of poison, the Hinalleet portion of 
whioh vould have killed Swartboy as dead as a 
herring, could be thua swallowed by him with impunity t 

But you are to remember that poisons, both v^etable 
and mineral, are very different in their natnre. A 
small quantity of arsenic taken into the stomach will 
produce death, and yet you m^ht swallow the head of 
a rattlesnake, fangs, poison-gknd, and all, without the 
slightest danger. 

On the contrary, if a single grain of the latter were 
to enter your blood, even if it were only scratched in 
with a pin, ita effects would be fatal, while other 
poisons, may be introduced into the blood without any 
fatal result. 

Swartboy knew there was no arsenic or any species of 
■ stomach poison,' if I am allowed to use such a phrase, 
in his mixture^ It was only 'blood poison,' which be 
m^bt taste with impunity. 

The bitumen was the last thing put into the pan ; and 
when Swartboy had stirred it a while longer, and 
sufficiently thickened it, so that it would adhere to the 
barbs, he took down a quiver of arrows already made, 
and dipped each of them into the poison. As soon aa 
the barbs had cooled, and the poison became well dried, 
the arrows were ready for use, and Swartboy intended 
that some of them should be used on that very day. 
Before the sun should set, be designed sending one or 
more of them through the skin of an ostrich. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

DECOYING THE OLD COCK 

It was not the process of mixing the arrow-poison, so 
much oa the use to be made of it, that interested Elaas 
and Jan. They knew that the Busbroan intended to 
try its effect on an ostrich that afternoon. More than 
that, Swartboy had promised they should actually see 
how he mantled matters, and witness the death of the 
ostrich. With such a prospect before them, the boys 
were in high spirits all the fore-part of the day. 

It was to be late in the afternoon, near sunset in fact, 
before the sport should come off. Of course not till the 
return of the ostriches to their nest — for it was there 
the drama was to be enacted. The nest and its 
environs were to be the scene of ihe tragedy — the time 
a little before sunset. Such was Swartboy's ' pro- 
gramme.' 

. Of course Swartboy had leave from the older boys to 
go upon almost whatever expedition he pleased, but 
certainly upon this one, since Elaas and Jan were so 
interested about it. Indeed, some of the others would 
have liked to take part in the affair, but for certain 
reasons that could not be. 

Some of the hunters had doubts as to the result 

They knew the poisoned arrow would kill any ostrich. 
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They did nob doubt that But how was Swartboy to 
get near enough to discharge one of his tiny shafts into 
the bird's body ? That was the question that puzzled 
them. He proposed doing so in broad daylight. Indeed 
there was no other time for him. All knew that before 
night the ostriches would return to their nest — as soon 
as (he sun was low, and it became cooler, — but they 
knew also that the birds having found out what had 
happened in their absence would start off in aUnn, and 
abandon the neet altogether. 

Swartboy, therefore, would have no darkness to 
shelter him from their gaze. How was he to approach 
them within the range required for his small bow — that 
is, within less than fifty yards ? 

Did he intend to place himself in ambush and wait 
for their return ? If he did, it must be near the nest, 
else ha would have but a poor chance. There was no 
knowing in what direction the birds might come back, 
or whicii way they would scamper off again. 

Now for Swartboy to conceal himself near the nest 
all believed to be an impoasibiUty. There was not a 
bit of cover within five hundred yards of the spot — 
neither bush nor stone big enough to conceal the body 
of a man from creatures less wary than ostriches, but 
from these a cat could not have hidden her carcass 
within a circle of a thousand yards diameter. As to 
Swartboy's sinking a ' shooting-hole * and lying await in 
that, the boys never thought of such a thing. A 
shooUng-hole surrounded by bushes might do for a lion, 
or a rhinoceros, or an elephant, but no ostrich could be 
bamboozled by any such ruse ; for these birds — that on 
account of their appearance have been called stupid by 
some euperficial observers — are in reality the very 
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rovwsa The eljghtost alteration in the form of the 
ground, either around their nests or near it, would be 
noted by them, and would prevent them from approaoh- 
ing it, except after suoh a reconnoiasance as would 
defeat all Swartboy's plana. But he bad no thought of 
a shooting-hole — nothing of the sort 

What plan, then, had he in hia mind? The boys 
conld not guess ; and Swartboy, like all cunning 
hunters, did not care to tell his plans to everybody. 
He preferred letting them discover them by hia acts ; 
and as all of them were hunters themselves and boys 
of good breeding, they did not persecute him with idle 
questions, but watched his preparations in silence. 

Kow one of his preparations, made before startang, 
was to take the little fennec that had been killed in 
the morning, and ' truss ' it with a number of skewers, 
in each a way that it stood upright upon its legs, and 
at a short distance looked as if it was ' alive and well ! ' 

This was Swartboy'a last act, before setting out for 
the ostriches' nest 

When it was finished, Swartboy observed that the 
sun was low enough, and taking the fennec under his 
arm, and his bow in his hand, he struck off over the 
plain. 

The boys were to be spectators of the afiair, but 
that was rather in a figurative sense. There were two 
pocket telescopes, and when Swartboy promised that 
Klaas and Jan should be witnesses of the thing, be bad 
these telescopes in his mind. For certain reasons he 
conld not take any of the boys along with him, and 
from the wary character of the game they oould not go 
near enough to observe it with the naked eye. To have 
dose 80 would have driven the ostriches out of Swart- 
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boy's reach, for it has been already stated that theae 
far-seeing birds can sight an enemy farther off than 
they can themselves be seen. 

The telesoopee, therefore, must be brought into 
play, and as Elaos and Jan b^ged to have the use 
of them, it was arranged that the two boys ahould 
climb into a tree, and describe what they saw to the 
rest, who stood below. That would be witueaaing a 
spectacle by a sort of second sight, as Arend jocosely 
remarked. 

Klaas and Jan were therefore hoisted up into a 
camel-thorn acacia; and, seating themselves on its 
branches, prepared their teleecopes for us& 

The elevation enabled them not only to see the neat 
for that was visible from the ground, but the surface of 
the plain to a coneiderable distance beyond. They 
would thus be enabled to note every movement either 
Swartboy or the ostriches should make. 

Kow it has been stated that within a circle of five 
hundred yards radius from the nest, there was no 
cover tiiat would have concealed a oat. With the 
exception of a stone here and there — none of them 
larger than a quartern loaf — the sandy surface was 
perfectly smooth and level as a table. 

The boys had noticed this in the morning, Hendrik 
and Groot Willem had taken good notice of it, for they, 
as well as Swartboy, had thought of ' waylaying ' the 
ostriches on their return, but bad given up the idea, 
from the fact of there being no cover to conceal them 
from the eyes of the wary birds. 

But just outside the circumference mentioned, there 
was a chance of cover-— a bush that by tight squeezing 
might have sheltered the body of a man. Both 
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Heudrik and O-root Willem bad seen this bush, but on 
aocouDt of Its gieat distance from the nest the^ had 
never thought of ita being used as a cover. Five 
hundred yards off, — it might as well have been five 
miles. Even had it been on the side by which the 
ostriches had gone off, and by which they, the hunters, 
conjectured they would return, the bush might have 
served. A shot might have been obtained as the birds 
came back to the nest. But it was not on that side, — 
on the very opposite — and in the direction of the 
camp. Neither Hendrik nor Groot Willem had enter- 
tained the idea of lying behind it. 

Swarbboy had ; and to this bush now repaired Swart- 
boy aa straight as he could go. For what purpose ? 
To conceal himself behind it, and wait for the ostriches. 
That was his design. 

But what would his arrows avail — poisoned as they 
were — at the distance of live hundred yards ? Ah ! 
Swartboy knew what he was about. Let us record his 
movements in the words of Elaas and Jan, who watched 
them narrowly. 

* Swartboy has reached the bosh,' reported Jan ; ' he 
lays down hie bow and arrows beside it. Now he has 
gone away from it. He is proceeding in a straight line 
towards the nest He has the fox with him. See ! be 
stops again, — a little beyond the bash he has halted — 
between it and the nest, but nearer the bush.' 

' Very near the bush,' said Klaas ; ' not twenty yards 
from it, I'm sure.' 

' Well, what does he do there ? ' demanded Hendrik, 
' He appears to be stooping.* 

' He is stooping,' replied Jan. ■ Let me see t He's 
got the fox in his hands, he is placing it on the groand ! 
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He has left it ! I declare, it is standing by itself, as if 
it were alive 1 ' 

' It'e very clear what he intends by that,' said Hans ; 
' I osn undersband now how he means to get the birds 
within range.' 

' And I ! ' rejoined Hendrik. 

'And I ! ' echoed Groot Willem. 

' Now,' continued Jan, ' he's going on to the nest — 
be has reached it, and is walking round and round, and 
stooping and kicking with his feet. I can't tell what 
he's abont — can you, Elaas ? ' 

' I think,' replied Klaas, ' he's trying to cover op the 
broken shells we left there.' 

' Oh ! that's exactly it I ' said Jan. ' See ! he's 
stooping over the nest, he has lifted an egg in his 
hand ! ' 

It is to be remembered that only the fresh eg^ were 
brought away in the morning. Those in the neat that 
had undet^ne hatching were of course let alone — all 
except one or two, that bad been broken to ' try ' 
them. 

' He's coming back this way,' said Jul ' He has the 
^g in his hand ! Now he has put it down right under 
the snont of the fox ! ' 

' Ha I ' ejaculated Hans, Groot Willem, and Hendrik, 
' bow cunning of old Swart ! ' 

' Now,' continued Jan, ' he's back to the bnsfa ; and 
now he's squatted down behind it' 

After a little while both Klaas and Jan announced 
that Swartboy was making no further movements, but 
continued to lie quietly. 

Now the secret of Swartboy's strat^y lay in his 
knowledge of a Uiet in natural histoiy, — a knowledge 
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of the aQtipaChy that exisbi between the ostrich and 
the e^-eating fox. Swartboy's experience had taught 
him Uie habita of the fennec, and also the hoetila feeling 
of the oBtrioh towards this enemy. So strong is this 
feeling on the part of the bird, that whenever it sets its 
eye upon one of these creatures it will run directly 
towards it, for the purpose of destroying it. On suoh 
oocaaioos the speed of the quadruped will not save it. 
Unless its burrow be nigh, or some thick bush or cleft 
among the rooks offer it a shelter, a single kick from 
the legs of the mighty bird at once puts an end to it« 
prowling existence. 

Swartboy knew all this, and for that reason had he 
set his decoy. Conspicuously placed, the birds would 
be sure to see it ; and, with their nest half plundered, 
and one of the egga still under its very nose, they would 
not be slow in coming up to take revenge upon the 
poor fenueo the supposed robber, and, to them well- 
knowu burglar. 

' The ostriches are coming I ' cried the sharp>Bi(^ted 
Jan, after a loi^ pause. 

'Where?' asked Klaas. 'I don't see them yet; — 
where, Jan ? ' 

' Yonder,' replied Jan. ' Beyond the nest, — tar 
off.' 

'Oh, now I seel' said Klaas; 'jiist the way they 
went off in the morning ; three of them, — a cook and 
two hens, — they are the same, I suppose.' 

'Now they are getting up near the nest,' reported 
Jan ; < now they are up to it. See them ! What are 
they doing ? they are running about in a terrible way. 
See ! their heads move up and down, — they are strikii^ 
with their l^a. What are they about ? ' 
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'I think,' rejoined Klaas, — 'I declare I think they 
are breaking the ^gs ! ' 

' Not a doubt of it,' remarked Hans. ' That la always 
tbeir way when they return and find the nest disturbed 
either by a human being or an animal Ko doubt that 
is what tbey are at.' 

Hendrik and Groot Willem confirmed this statement 
by their assent 

' Oh ! ' exclaimed Jan, ' they have left the nest, — 
they are coming this way, — tiiey are coming towards 
Swartboy, — how fast tbey run ! Hey — they are upon 
the fennec ! Ho ! they have kicked it over ! See,"- 
tbey are pecking it with their bills and knocking it 
about like a foot-ball. Hurrah I such a jolly game as 
is going on yonder I ' 

' What is old Swart doing, anyhow ? They're near 
enough for a shot.' 

'He's doing someihing,' answered Klaas. 'I'm 
sure I saw bim move. Did be not draw bis bow 
yonder ? ' 

' He did,' replied Jan ; ' he has let off an arrow. I 
saw his arms move suddenly. See, the ostriches are off 
again. Ho ! they are quite gone ! ' 

It was not BO, however, for although the three ran 
off on bearing the twang of the Bushman's bow, they 
did not run far. After going some quarter of a mile or 
so, the cock began to droop his wings and run round ia 
circles, the hens all the while following. His move- 
ments now became of a very eccentric kind, and it was 
plain that Swartboy's arrow had pierced him, and the 
poison was doing its work. The bird reeled like a 
drunken man, once or twice fell to his knees, rose again, 
ran on a piece farther, Sapping its wings, and vibrating 
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its long neck tmm side to side; and then, sti^ering 
forward, fell upon the plain I 

For aoveral minutes it continued to flutter, Idsking 
out with its strong limbs, and raising the dust as if it 
had been a buSala At length its etruggles ceased, and 
it lay motionless upon the sand. 

The two bens still continued near, and from their 
actions were evidently both surprised and alarmed. 
They did not, however, attempt to run off, until 
Swartboy, knowing they were far beyond the reach of 
his bow, rose up from his ambush, and walked towards 
them. Then both took to their heela, and, scouring off 
over the plain, were soon out of sight. 

Klaas and Jan now reported that Swartboy was 
stooping over the dead cock, and, ae they believed, 
skinning him. 

That was exactly what Swartboy was doing, tor 
about an hour after, he came into camp carrying the 
skin upon his shoulden, and with an air of triumph 
that plainly said, — ' 

' Congo, could you do that ? ' 
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CHAPTER XX 

A. BBDBH WITH THE BBIHDLED ONOO 

The 70uag ya^m resolved to stay a couple of days 
longer by the fountain in the mokhala grove. Their 
object was to wut until the fiesh of the blue-buck — ■ 
which ia excellent eating — should be reduced to 
biltong. They did not know what chance of game 
there might be upon their route for the next five or 
six days. The way was new to all of them — even to 
the guide Congo, who had only a general knowledi^ of 
that part of the country. They were heading for the 
Molopo River, and Congo knew how to find that well 
enough ; but their route through the interlying country 
he knew nothing about. There might be plenty of 
game — there might be a great scaroity of it — he could 
not telL 

Of course neither could Swartboy. The hunters 
were now out of the Bushman country and into a 
territory inhabited by poor tribes of the great 
Beohuana family. Swartboy's native district lay to the 
south-west, in the direction of Namaqualand. He had 
never been so far east in his life, and of course was 
quite a stranger to the route they were pursuing. 

Under these circumstances Hans, who from hia igp 
and superior wisdom, was looked upon as & sort of 
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leader, recommended that they should not go forward 
antil they had properly jerked the flesh of the blue- 
huck. 

That, with what remained of the gemsbok, would 
Becure them against falling short of provision, should 
game prove scarce. They would only have to tarry a 
couple of days longer. That would be sufficient under 
such a strong sun to dry the biltong properly, whereas 
if packed without being well cured, the hot weather 
would spoil it directly, and they might be left in the 
lurch without a morsel of meat 

Their stay at their present camp was, therefore, 
proloi^ed for two days, during which time the flesh of 
the blue-buck, with the remainiog parts of that oryx, 
hanging in red festoons from the branches of the 
acacias, became dark, stifF, and hard to the touch, and 
was then in a condition to keep for several weeks if 
required. 

But the young yagers did not remain constantly by 
the camp during all the intervening time. The biltong 
required no watching. It had been hung upon branches, 
sufficiently high to place it beyond the reach of 
prowling jackals and hyenas at night, and during the day 
there was always some one by the camp to keep off the 
vulturea 

On the first of these two days the young yagers 
mounted, all six, and rode o£f to the grassy plains, 
where they had hunted the blue-huck, in hopes of 
falling in either with this or some other species of 
antelope. 

They were not disappointed. On aniving at the 
plain, they perceived that it was occupied — not by one, 
but by several kinds of creatures. Three species of 
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ammals were seen upon it Far out waa a herd of 
amall creatures, whose lyre-shaped horDS, and yellow 
dun bodiea, told that they were springboks, — a fact 
made plain by Lheir strange behaviour, — by individuals 
of the herd now and then bounding up into the air, and 
throwing open the marsupial folding of skin over their 
oroupa, and displaying the long snow-white hair that 
lines that singular pouch. 

Not far from these, and occaBionally mixing among 
them, was a drove of larger animals, whose singular 
colour and markings could not be mistaken. They 
were dauws, or in the clamsy language of the closet- 
naturalists, ' Burcholl's zebras ' (Eqam BurcheUii). It 
has been already stated that this species differs from the 
true zebra in several respects. Its ground colour is 
light sienna, while that of the zebra is nearly white. 
The stripes upon the former are dark brown, while 
those of the latter are pure black; but the most 
characteristic difference in the markings is, that in the 
true zebra the stripes continue in rings down the legs 
to the verylioofs, while in the dauw the legs are white. 
The ears and tail of the zebra are more asinine than 
those of the dauw, while the tail of the latter is much 
the longer, aa indeed is the body of the animal 

Both are beautiful creatures — perhaps the most 
beautiful quadrupeds in the world — a fine horse always 
excepted. But in point of beauty the true zebra 
certainly excels the ' BurchelL' They are very- 
different in their habits — the zebra being a mountain- 
dwetling animal, while the dauw is strictly a denizen of 
the open plains, iu places similar to those frequented 
by the quagga. Although it never herds with the 
latter, in habits it resembles their species more than it 
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does the zebra. ObeervtitioD of tbis fact by the boor 
hunters had led to the name among these people of 
' boute quf^ga ' (painted quagga). 

The third kind of animals upon the plain was a very 
remarkable species; so odd in form and movements 
were they, that no one who had once seen either them, 
or a picture of them, could afterwards tail to recc^ise 
them. The young yi^ers had aever set eyes upon them 
before, but they had all seen a kindred species, which, 
except in colour and a Few minor details, is rery like 
them. They had all seen the ' wildebeest ' or ' gnoo,' 
and this enabled them at once to recc^ise the ' blauw 
wildebeest,' or ' brindled gnoo,' for such they were. 

They differ from the common wildebeest in being 
larger, somewhat heavier in form, scarcely so well 
shaped about the head and neck — the latter not 
curving as in the oommon speoies — more sh^gy in the 
mane, the nose-tuft, and the long hair on the throat 
and breast. In colour they are quit« different, being 
of a dirty bluish tint, variegated with irregular stripes, 
or ' brindlea.' Hence their trival names of * blauw ' 
wildebeest and ' brindled ' gnoo. 

The two kinds, ' gnoo ' and ' brindled gnoo,' are never 
found on the same plains ; but give place to each other. 
The range of the latter species extends farthest to the 
north. They are scarcely ever found alone, but 
generally accompanied by droves of the dauw (Burchell's 
zebra or bonte quagga) ; and, what is a singular fact, 
the common species is rarely seen, except tn company 
with the common quagga. Altboi^h neither of these 
keep company with their own congeners, they yet live 
socially with one another, both also herding at times 
with springboks, hartbeests and oetriobeB. A siDgolar 
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and interestii^ sight it is to see the gnooe, antelopea, 
and wild asses, curveting and galloping over the plain, 
now wheeling in circlea, now halting in line, anon 
cbai^og from point to point, like troops of cavalry in 
a review, while the ostriches stalk about or stand 
motionless, their tall forms rising high above the restt 
ae if they were the officers and generals-in-oliief of the 
spectacle I Soch a picture is often presented upon the 
karoo plains of Southern Africa. 

As soon as the young yagers came in sight of the 
plain, they palled up their horses, and sat for some 
moments regarding the lively scene that was exhibited 
upon its surface. The springboks were browsing, though 
some individuals were constantly in the air bounding 
up as if for their own amttBement. The dauws were 
trooping about, sometimes halting, and sometimes gal- 
loping from point to point, as if in play or alarmed by 
some iutruder. The brindled gnooa, that is the cows, 
were browsii^ in a herd of thirty or forty in number, 
while the bulls stood around in small groups of three or 
fonr individuals, not moving, but apparently keeping a 
solemn watch over the others, every now and then 
snorting loudly, and uttering a sharp and peculiar cry, 
as if intended for some voice of warning or instruction. 
For hours the old bulls will hold this positiou, keeping 
a{»rt from the rest, each little knot of them apparently 
conversing among themselves, while acting as sentries tp 
the general herd of dauws, antelopes, and their own 
wives. 

After a few minutes' deliberation, the hunters agreed 
to make tlieir attack upon the herd of gnoos. They 
formed no plan. Stalking wonld be of little use, aa they 
believed they would be able to ride down the wilde- 
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beeat, and get s running shot ; and it was to these the^ 
designed to give all their attention. The dauwa — 
beautiful creatures as they were — were of no nse as 
game, and it was game the party wanted. The 
springhoks did not interest them ; but the flesh of the 
wildebeest would have been a treat to all It is 
excellent eating, resembling beef rather than venison — 
for the gnoo is in reality more of an ox than an 
antelope. 

' Boast beet for dinner ! ' was the word fi^ven by 
Hendrik, and all the rest echoing this, they chained 
down upon the wildebeest herd. 

They made no attempt at concealing their approach, 
but daslied directly forward upon the game, the buek- 
d(^8 — now only five in number — in the advance, with 
Hendrik's favourite heading. 

In on instant the herds npon the plain were in motion 
-—each species going its own way. The d&uws galloped 
ofT in a clump, holding a stro^ht course over the plain ; 
the springboks scattering in every direction, 9s is their 
wont; while the gnoos, first nniting into on irr^pilat 
drove, ran forward some distance in a straight line, and 
then some broke to right and left, wheeled roand, and 
o&me scouring back to the rear of the hunters ! 

In a few minutes the whole appearance of the plain 
was changed. The zebras had gone out of sight, so, too 
the springboks. The gnoos alone remained under the 
view of the hunters. These were not to be seen in any 
particular direction. They were everywhere around — 
some running off before the dc^s — some wheeling 
around to the rear — some galloping past within two or 
three hundred yards, and then chargii^ forward so near 
to the hoi'ses, that some of the riders thought they 
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meaxit to attack them. With their fierce little eyes, 
their sharp curving horns, and black shaggy frontlets, 
they appeared most formidable enemiee, and indeed 
they are so when disposed to make an attack. 

When wounded they are dangerous eveu to a 
mounted hunter, but one a-foot would stand little 
chance of escape from their frenzied and impetuous 
charge. One of the oddest circumstances observed hy 
the young yt^ers was, that the bulls, instead of 
galloping right away, lingered in the rear of the 
retreating herd, — now wheeling round Lo gaze npon 
the hunters, snorting as they stood — now making a 
dash forward out of their way, and sometimes two of 
them facing each other, and engaging in combat 1 And 
these combats did noc appear to be 'shams.' On the 
contrary, the old bulls seemed to butt each other in 
good earnest, rushing at one another from a distance, 
dropping upon their knees, and bringiug their beads 
together, till their horns, and the thick bony helmet- 
like platfis that covered tbeir fronte, cracked loudly 
against each other. 

These battles appeared to be real ; but notwith- 
standing the earnestness of the combatants, they 
always gave up, and parted from the ground before 
the hunters could get within range. 

Notwithstanding their carelessness about running 
away alt<^ether, it was not so easy a matter to get a 
fair shot at one ; and our y^rs might have returned 
to camp empty-handed had it not been for their buck- 
d(^. These, however, chanced to stick together, and 
having eelected an old bull, soon separated him from 
the rest, and drove him at full speed across the plain. 
Hendrik and Groot Willem spurred after, and all the 
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otbers followed, though falling to the rear aa the chase 
continued. 

Before the bull had gone two milee, the dogs began 
to pester him, and finding hie heels failing he turned 
suddenly upon hia canine pursuers, rushing at one, &nd 
then another, as they came up, and knocking them over 
with his horns. 

It is poBsible he would have bayed all five ancoess- 
fully ; but the approach of the hnntere caused him 
fresh alarm, and he broke bay, and once more stretched 
himself at full speed acroas the plain. Another mile 
would have broaght him into some low timber, and he 
appeared to make for that. He kept ahead of the dc^ 
for a while longer, but when within about a hundred 
yards of the thicket, hia wind again failed him and 
as the buck-dogs were taking an occasional pull at hia 
flanks, be became desperate and once more stood to 
tajr. 

The dogs aoon ran in, bnt for a while be waa able to 
beat off all five, striking then right and left At length 
some of them seized him by the throat, while the othera 
clung to his tail and hind-quarters, and the stru^le 
would no doubt have ended aoon by their draggit^ the 
bull to the earth ; but Hendrik and Groot WiUem rode 
up and ended it sooner by sending a pair of bullets 
throi^h bis ribe. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

A BAin.E WITH A BOBELE 

Haks and Arand oa this occanon had followed the 
chase, and were almost ' in at the death ; * and Klaas 
and Jan, who from the openness of the gronnd had had 
a view of the whole run, shortly after oame up, spurring 
their panting ponies to the very top of their speed. 

All six now dismounted to rest both themselves and 
horses after their sharp gallop, and also to ekiu the 
hull. Though Areud was bahitnally ehef-dt-eamne, 
Hendrik and Oroot Willem were the batchers. Hans, 
' the botanist of the expedition,' might also be termed 
its ' green-groeer,' as his knowledge of botany enabled 
him to keep the camp-table supplied with many species 
of esculent roots and v^etablea to be fonnd growing 
wild upon the plains of Southern Africa. 

While Hendrik and Groot Willem were flaying off 
the skin, Hans and Arend were busy with the head and 
horns, preparing them for preservation. It was nearly 
as much on acconnt of these as for his meat that they 
had banted the gnoo. They would also be trophies in 
the halls of the Graaf Seinet ; for although the horns 
of the common gnoo are easily had, those of the brindled 
species are more precious, for the reason t^t the latter 
animal inhabits a more remote part of the country. 
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Klaos and JaQ acted as assislaDts to hhe other four — 
now haoding a kaife, now holding a limb or flap of 
skin, and making theniBelves ' generally useful' All six, 
therefore, were engaged. 

While thus employed, all of them bending and 
stooping, one way or another, over the dead bull, and 
none of them keeping a look-out, a queer sound fell 
upon their ears that caused them to start all t<^ether 
into an erect attitude. The sound they had heard was 
a loud snort, followed by a blowing noise, somewhat 
similar to that made by terrified swine, but much fuller 
and louder. There was, also, the noise of snapping 
tw^ and breaking branches. 

These sounds caused all six to start, and some of 
them to tremble with fear ; and the sight that came 
under their eyes as they looked up contirmed them in 
that emotion. In truth, it was a eight that wonld have 
inspired with alarm older hearts than theirs. 

Breaking through the bushes, and causing the 
bmnches to bead and crackle, came a large animal The 
tall upright horn upon its snout, its huge heavy body, 
and strong massive limbs, left them no room to doubt 
what sort of animal it was. It was a rhinoceros 1 

There are four species of these in South Africa ; but 
the dark colour of its skin and the double horn 
proclaimed the one now seen to be the black rhinoceros, 
or 'borele' — the fiercest and most dangerous of the 
four. 

When the boys first heard it, it was crashing through 
the bushes close to the edge of the thicket, but they 
had scarce turned their eyes in that direction before it 
shot out of the timber, head towards them, and came on 
at full gallop. Its head was raised high in the air, its 
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ears were in motion, and its small but sancy-looking 
tail was flirted about in a confident manner. Its black 
eyes gleamed with a malicions expression, and its air 
was one of anger and menace. The terror inspired by 
its look was not lessened by the loud snorting and 
blowing that issued from its fiery nostrils. 

The boys saw at once, and, to their alarm, that it was 
cha]^ng upon them ! There could be no doubt about 
the matter. Its whole appearance denoted that it was 
bent upon attacking them, for it was heading directly 
for the spot whore they stood. They knew, moreover, 
that there was nothing odd in that, — they knew that 
the black rhinoceros will charge upon any creature 
whether man, quadruped, bird, or bush, without the 
slightest provocation ! 

It is needless to say that the boys were in a dilemma, 
and were aware of it as well There were they, all six 
a-foot upon the plain, with a fierce borele rushing up to 
them, and at less than a hundred yards distance I 

Fortunately for them the steeds were all well trained, 
and fortunately the riders had had the precaution to 
fasten them in such a manner that it required but little 
time to get them free. But for these two ciroumstanoes 
some one of the six must certainly have been lifted 
upon the death-dealing horn of the borele.' 

As it was the horses had been tied all around a tree 
that stood near. Each had his bridle looped on to a 
small branch, so small that it could be wrenched off in 
a second of time, hut large enough to keep a horse 
steady for a while, unless something should alarm and 
startle him. This was a precaution the hunters had 
been taught by their fathers, and the knowledge now 
stood them in good stead. 
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Of course the moment the boiele 'hove' in aigbt, 
there was an end to the skinning of the guoo. There 
wu a ohorua of cries expressing terror, a flinging avay 
- of knives, a sndden mah to the horses, a seizing of 
bridles, a aoapping off of branches, and a aimnltaneoua 
leaping into aix saddles. All these acta did not take 
ten seconds of time to accomplish, and the laat of them 
was not accomplished one second too soon ; for tbe 
riders had jnst time to turn the heads of their horses to 
the plain as the borele came np. In fact, so close to 
them had be got his hideous snont that several of the 
horses shied and plunged as they took to flight, nearly 
diamoonting one or two of the riders. To have been 
unhorsed at that moment would have been a perilous 
business. 

All kept their seats, however, and in a moment more 
were flying over the plain in a elose clump, the borele 
snorting at their heels. 

N'ow that they were in their saddles, and gilloped 
freely off, some of the yt^ers were disposed to laugh, 
Hendrik and Grroot Willem were among the number. 
They knew that the speed of a rhinoceros is no match 
for that of a horse, and they would soon get out of his 
way. They were disposed to regard the chase as a bit 
of fun rather than otherwise. All at (Hice, however, a 
thought came into their minds that tnmed their merry 
mood into a feeling of new and painful apprehension. 

The young yagers were riding in pairs. Hendrik and 
Groot Willem, mounted on their swift horses, and 
forged some distance ahead of the others. On turning 
their faces backward they perceived that the two boys, 
Klaas and Jan, had fallen considerably to the rear, and 
that the borele was pushing them closely. He was not. 
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twenty yarde behiDd eitJier, for they rode aide by side, 
as if in a racing gallop. Hans and Areud were 
farther in advance, and these ^bo looking back at the 
Bune instant peroeived the perilous sitnation of their 
yonnger brothers. 

To all four the idea seemed to occur at the same 
moment, that though a horse can outrun the 
iliinoceroe, a pony cannot, and the thought drew from 
them a simultaneous expression of alarm. Beyond a 
doubt Klaas and Jan were in danger. Should the 
borele overtake them their ponies would not save them. 
The huge brute would gore these animals to death, or 
impale them at the first stroke of hia stout sharp horn. 
Beyond a doubt the boys were in danger 1 

So thought their four brotJiera as they glanced back ; 
and, as they continued to gaze, they became the more 
oonirinced of this fearful truth. They saw that the 
distance between them and the rhinoceros, instead of 
widening, was gradually growing less — the borele was 
gaining upon tJiwn I 

It was a moment of painful apprehension with all 
four; but at this moment Hendrik performed one of 
the neatest manoeuvres that had occurred during the 
whole expedition. With wrench upon his bridle he 
tamed suddenly out of his course, and then wheeling 
round rode backward, calling on Groot Willem to act 
similarly, but with his head turned to the opposite side. 

Groot Willem, as if by instiuct, obeyed, and, diverging 
suddenly from each other, the two wheeled right and left 
at the same instant. Their horses' beads were now 
turned to the rear, and after going a pace or two they 
halted, and got their guns in readiness. 

First Hans and Arend swept past between the two 
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halted hunters,— then paRsed Elaas and Jan upon the 
frightened ponies, and then came the ' borele.' 

Before the last had got fairly on a line, Hendrik and 
Groot Willem covered his huge body, fired, and then 
galloping round to hia rear commenced reloading. 

Both balls took effect, and, though neither brought 
the brute to the ground, they made a decided alteration 
in his pace, and in a moment it was perceived that he 
was running slower, while the blood flowed freely from 
his wounds. He still, however, kept on after the 
ponies ; and it is hard to say how far he might have 
followed them, had it not heen that Hans and Arend, 
exactly imitating the manceuvre of Hendrik and Groot 
Willem, DOW also wheeled right and left, came back a 
pace or two, halted and delivered their pieces in the face 
of the rhinoceros. 

Again the bullets took effect, and ^ain did not prove 
fatal. But tbe danger, as far as Klaas and Jan were 
concerned, was over ; for the horele, instead of pursuing 
the ponies farther, turned short on his nearer antt^onista, 
and rushed first upon one, then the other, with all the 
strength and fury that was left in his body. 

Several chaises were made by him without effect, as 
the riders, now faced towards him, were able to spring 
to one side and gallop out of his way. 

For nearly a quarter of an hour the battle was kept 
up, the four loading and firing as fast as they could under 
the oircumstancea. 

At length the day was decided by a bullet from the 
big elephant gun of Groot Willem, which, penetrating 
the skull of the huge borele, sent him rolling over in 
the dust. 

A loud ' hurrah 1 ' proclaimed the victory,!and the six 
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yagers now rode up and al%hted by the huge body of 
the boiele, that prostrate and lifeless, no longer caused 
them alarm. 

An axe was obtained from the wagon, and his long 
anterior horn — a splendid trophy — was hacked off from 
his snont, and carried away ; while another journey was 
made for the meat and horns of the blauw-wildebeest, 
which were packed behind the hunters upon the croupa 
of their horsea, and brought aafely into camp. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE INTIHBDPTED BBXASTAST 

Nkxt morning the young yagers slept Ute — becanse 
they had nothing particular to do. They did not 
purpose continniog their journey before the following 
morning ; and on that day they intended to lie up, so 
that their horses might rest and be fresh for the road. 

They rose, therefore, a little later than neual, and 
breakfasted on the tongue of the brindled gnoo, with 
hot coffee and hard bread ; a stock of which they 
bad brought along in their wagons, and which still held 
out. 

It would not have been as great a deprivation to the 
young yagers to have gone without bread, as it would 
to you, boy reader. There live many people in South 
Africa to whom bread is a luxury almost anknowo. 
Many tribes of the native people never eat such a thing, 
and there are thouaands of the frontier Dutch colonists 
that do without it altc^ther. The people of South 
Africa, both native and colonial, are not ^ricultural 
but a pastoral people, and therefore pay but little 
attention to the cultivation of the soil. Their herds of 
homed cattle, their horses, their flocks of big-tailed 
sheep and goats, engross all their time, and agricultural 
farming is not to their taste. Although the wealthier 
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among the boors plant a few seres of Kaffir corn — a 
variety of the ' Indian corn ' or maze — and sow some 
bushels of ' buck-wheat,' yet this is principally for their 
own use. This class also cultivate many kinds of 
v^etables in their gardens, and have luge orchards 
containing apples, peaches, pomegranates, pears, and 
quinces, with vineyards for the grape, and enclosures 
for melons, cucumbers, and pumpkins. But among the 
poorer clases, and particularly on the remote frontier, 
such things are hardly thought of ; and their cattle 
kraals are the only enclosures around the dwelling of . 
the ' vee-boor,' or stock-farmer. Among these people 
bread is a rarity, aud their staple food is ' billtong,' and 
fresh beef, or mutton cooked in a variety of waya, and 
so as to be quite palatable — for the cuisine of the boor 
is by no means to be despised. 

In many parts the staple food of the frontier boor la 
veniaon — that is, in districts where the ordiuary game 
has not yet been ezterminated. Within the frontier 
districts, springboks are plenty, as also the common 
wildebeests; and piles of the horns of these may be 
seen lying around the kraals of every vee-boor. The 
flesh of the wildebeests, as already stated, is more like 
beef than venison, and when fat, or cooked in the 
delicious fat of the great sheep's tails, is excellent 
eating. 

The quag^ which ia also common in these parts, is 
killed for its flesh ; but this is rank and oily, and only 
eaten by the Hottantot servants. 

Our young yagers were the children of wealthy 
parents, and had therefore learnt to eat bread, though 
on a pinch they conld have got along without it. But 
they had brought several sacks of biscuit with them, 
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and with these and coffee, and the tongue of the blauw 
wildebeest, they were making a hearty breakfast. 

They were all right merry, chatting over their 
adventure with the borele and laughing at the danger 
now that it was past. 

They were taking their time with their breakfast, 
eating it leisurely and in no hurry, as they meant to 
apend the day in a sort of dolct far niente manner — 
loitering about the camp, or perhaps putting in a stitch 
whenever there should be a weak place in either saddle 
or bridle, so as to make themselves thoroughly ready 
for the route. Every precaution wonld be required to 
ensure their safety against the wide stretch of desert 
they would have to cross. 

While in this mood, and about half through with 
their meal, an announcement was made that was likely 
to upset all their plans for the day. The announcement 
came from Congo, who had been loitering out on the 
desert side of the mokhala grove, and who came 
running into the camp, in breathless haste, to report 
that a large tlock of ostrichea were out upon the plain ! 

The yagers, but particularly Elaas and Jan, bristled 
up at the news, uttering various exclamations of joy. 
A sudden change took place in their manner. Their 
jaws wa^ed more rapidly ; the gnoo-tongue disappeared 
in larger slices ; the coffee was quaffed in big hurried 
gulps; and the second half of their meal did not 
occupy the tenth part of the time that had been taken 
up with the first. 

In less than two minutes from the time Congo made 
his report the breakfast was finished ; and in five 
minutes more the horses were all saddled, bridled, and 
mounted. Besting the animals was no longer tho)i{^t 
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of. Evraything had gone out of ibe heads of their 
ciders exoept aa ostrich ' surround.' 

Where was Swartboj to take part in the affair, and to 
give his advioe ? All acknowledged that the Bushman 
knew more about hunting the ostrich than any of them 
— Congo not excepted. Indeed, this was true in r^^rd 
to most kinds of desert animals, as also of the smaller 
mammalia and birds : Congo bad lived all his life 
among a people who keep cattle — for the Kaffir nations 
are not mere hnnters, but a pastoral people — and 
although he knew how to destroy the lion, the leopard, 
the hyena, and other oamtvorous creatures, he was leas 
accustomed to the killing or capturing of game, since 
the vast herds of cattle bred and reared in his country 
lender such knowledge but of secondary importance. 
Not so with Swartboy. The Bushmen have no cattle, 
except those which at times they steal from their 
neighbours, the Griquas, Bastaards, and trek-boors : and 
these are never kept, but killed and devoured as soon 
as they are driven to the Bushmen haunts. The waut 
of domestic animgJs, therefore, with the necessity of 
having something to eat, compels the Bushmen to use 
all his ingenuity in the capturing or killing of wild 
game, which among Bushmen ioclndes every living 
creature from the locust and lizard to the camelopard 
and elephant ! 

The natural consequence of such a life must be the 
arriving at a perfect knowledge of the haunts, habits, 
and mode of hunttog of wild creatures that people their 
countiy; and in this very knowledge S\rartboy was 
believed to excel eveu among his countrymen, for it 
was known that in his own land he had been considered 
A ' mighty hunter.' 
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Where was Swartboy at that moment ? He had not 
been seen for an hoar or more. Congo said that he 
had driven off the oxen to pasture upon the grass plain 
to the rear of the camp, and no doubt he was there 
herding them. 

It was proposed that eome one should go for faim, 
but this was objected to on account of the loss of time. 
Coni^ said that the oxen were a good way off It 
would take half-an-hour to bring Swartboy into camp, 
and before the end of that period the ostriches might 
be ten miles oS. 

Ko ; they could not wait for Swartboy. They must 
proceed without him ; and, mounting their horses, the 
yt^is rode off towards the desert plain. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE OSTRICH 'SOEROUND' 

On reaching the eA^ of the grove they halted to 
reconnoitre, still keeping under cover of the timber. 
Congo had reported truly. There was a flock of 
ostriches, sure enough. There were seven of these 
great birds in one ' clump,' and an eighth at no great 
distance from the rest. Of the seven, Ave appeared to 
be hens and two of them cocks. The one apart was also 
a cock. I say appeared to be. You will imagine there 
could be no doubt, since the male and female of these 
birds are so very unlike in colour of their plumage. 
That is true when they have attained to a certain 
^;e; but the young males, even when full-grown, 
do not get the beautiful white feathers all at once, 
and for a long time can hardly at a distance be 
distinguished from the females. 

That, however, was not the reason why the young 
yagers were in doubt about their sex. It was becanee 
the birds were in a position nearly due east from the 
point of observation, and the sun being yet only a few 
degrees above the horizon, his rays fell in such a 
manner as to prevent them from having a clear view. 
To use a common phrase, the sun was ' in their eyes.' 

For all that, tbey could count the ostriches, and 
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believed that of the e^ht three were cocks and the 
rest hens. 

The seven in the ' clump ' were stationary ; that is, 
&ey were not moving away from the spot Some were 
Btalking leisurely about, occasioDally taking a 'peck;' 
and it mast have been sand or pebbles they were eating, 
as there was not the semblance of v^tation near the 
spot Some sat squatted upon their ' hams,' their long 
1^ doubled undeineath : and one or two were lying 
along the ground, and fluttering in the sand, just as 
common hens and turkeys do in warm weather. The 
dust raised by these formed a little cloud that floated 
around them and added to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing either their sex or their movements. The seven 
were at no great distance from the 04^ of the mokhola 
grove, and the one that was separate was still nearer. 
He was going towards them, stooping his head at 
intervals, and feeding as he went From this circum- 
stance, the boys conjectured that he had been much 
nearer, which conjecture was strengthened by Congo, 
who said, that when he had first observed them, this 
old cock was not two hundred yards from the edge of 
the timber, and was then going out, just as now. 

Perhaps he had been within shot of the cover. What 
a pity, thought Elaas and Jan, they had not been 
earlier on the look>out t 

The hunters did not waste many moments in watchu^ 
the manmuvres of the birds. Their attention was 
entirely given to their purpose of surrounding them, 
and discussing a plan to effect that object 

Now these ostrichee were not near the nest which 
had been plundered, and was now deserted ; nor was it 
likely that they were of the family to whom that neat 
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belonged — not eTen relatives in fact — else tbey would 
have beard of the calamity, and would have been com- 
porting themselves in a very different manner from the 
easy style in which they were taking it. Kone of the 
five hens could be they that, bnt two days before, had 
witnessed the tall of their plumed lord by the Bush- 
man's arrow, for it was not likely that these would 
return to that part of the country. The flock now seen 
had no connexion whatever with the neat. The place 
they were in w^ at a good distance from the scene of 
the late trt^edy. 

The young yagers were glad of this ; not that they 
cared about the matter of relationship, but because the 
place where the birds were now seen offered superior 
advantages for a ' surround.' It was a sort of large bay, 
where a spur of the desert plain ran into the timber, 
and was more than half-encircled by low woods and 
thickets of acacia. Only one side — that toward the 
wide desert — was open. On all other sides there was 
cover for the hunters. 

On this account the latter had very little difBculty 
in deciding how to aot, and in a few minutes their plan 
was arranged. 

Hendrik and Groot Willem, being the best mounted, 
were to ride to the two most distant pointa, one of 
them taking the right side of the great bay, the other 
the left. They were to keep under cover of the thicket 
all the way round ; and when either arrived at the 
point where the timber stretched farthest oat upon the 
plain, he was to stop awhile, until the other showed 
himself on the opposite side. Both were then to gallop 
towards each other, but not to meet They were to 
halt at each a distance from one another as would best 
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eoabld them to cut off the retreat of the ostriches from 
the outer plain. 

Hans and Arend were respectively to follow in the 
tracks of Heodrik and Groot Willem ; bat they were to 
halt within the edge of the timber when half ronnd, 
and wait nntil they should see the others out npon the 
plain. Then they were to show themselves, and turn 
the ostriches, shoald they run their way. 

Klaas and little Jan were also to separate aad ride 
some distance from the spot ; but the disposal of these 
boys in their places was taken in hand by the others ; 
and 80 the whole party started at the same time, three 
filing off to the right, and three to the left Congo's 
iostmctions were, not to show himself until he shoald 
perceive Hendrik and Groot Willem galloping towards 
each other. He was then to act just as the others, 
except that ' shanks'-mare ' was to be his horse. 

Should the OBlriches allow time for Hendrik and 
Qroot Willem to get to their stations, the surroand 
would be complete; and it was highly probable that 
they would have good sport, and either capture or kill 
some of the giant birds. When thus assailed upon all 
sides, the ostrich gets confused, and acts in the most 
stupid manner, being easily turned, and driven about 
from ' post to pillar.' 

It was a queetion of time therefore, and it would take 
a good while for the surround to be made, as the plain 
on which the birds were was full three miles wide. 
Both Hendrik and Groot Willem would have twice 
that length to ride ; and their path lying through 
bushes, they would be unable to move faster than a 
walk. 

For some time the only one that watched the move- 
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ments of the ostriches was the Kaffir. The others were 
making their way through the thicket, and onlj had a 
peep now and then, as they passed some place where an 
opening in the leaves allowed them. They were too 
anxious, however, to gel to their different stands to 
stop at any place betweea All felt that time was 
precious; for should the game take alarm, and start off 
to the open plain, the trouble they were taking would 
be all ia vain. None of them, therefore, thought of 
looking at the birds — only to satisfy themselves that 
they were still there — until they had reached their 
respective places. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THS ODD COOK 

Busing all this time Congo w&tohed the movements of 
the flock afi well as the sun in his eyes would allow 
him. 

He noticed that the cock that had been feeding apart 
from the rest had now got close up to them — within a 
few yards ; but that the others had arisen at hia ap- 
proach, and, stretching out their long necks, appeared 
to regard him as a stranger. After a moment all seven 
turned, as if alarmed at something, and ran away — the 
odd cock running after, though falling a little in the 
rear. 

The flock only went for twenty yards or so, and then 
halted, as if they bad got over their slight alarm. 

The odd cock again stalked slowly up, now and then 
dropping his head to the ground, and pecking up a 
grain or two of something on his way. 

When he got close to the flock a second time, they 
seemed to take fresh alarm, ran twenty yards farther, 
and again stopped. 

It appeared as if the odd cock was a stranger to 
the rest, and that they considered bis presence an 
intrusion ! 

A^n he approached them, and f^in they nade a 
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short ruD ; this time not in a direct line, but in a circle 
aronnd him, so that they came back nearly to their 
original ground. This time, however, only the five hens 
ran off. Both the cooks remained near the spot ; but 
the movements of these now puzzled CJongo not a 
little. 

One of them had squatted down, just aa they had 
been first observed, while the other ran about in very 
small circles, occasionally fluttering his white plumes, 
and acting altc^ther like a drunken man ! 

After a few minutes the manoeuvres of all appeared 
to change. The one that had seated himself appeared 
to lie down and remain quiet, while he that bad the 
'staggers' squatted down not far off; and presently a 
hen came running up and sat down beside him ; so that 
now there remained upon their feet only one cock and 
four of the hens. 

The whole scene puzzled Congo, who was not fnun an 
ostrich country, and was but indifferently acquainted 
with the habits of these birds. No doubt, thought he, 
the creatures were about some game of their own, 
such aa he had often seen with the 'kooran' and 
partridges. 

There were other? than Congo puzzled at what was 
passing among the ostriches. 

Klaas and Jan, who had reached their stations sooner 
than the rest, and who had been observing the odd 
actions of the birds, were both puzzled aa to what they 
were about ; and a little later Hans and Arend had a 
surprise, and were equally at a loss what to think of 
the game of ' fits and starts ' that was going on apon 
the plain. 

But Hans and Arend had not mach time to observe. 
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They had both gone far round, and they expected 
BOOQ to see Hendrik and Groot Willem gallop oat 
from the timber, so they kept their eyes in that 
direction. 

They were not disappointed. A few minutee after 
both were aeen to shoot forth at full speed, and ride in 
diverging lines, so as to approach each other, and at the 
same time get nearer to the ostriches. 

Aa soon as the others saw them, the whole five, 
Congo included, showed themselves on the open 
ground, all making towards a common centre — the spot 
where the ostriches were. 

The hunters were now more surprised than ever. 
As they rode forward, they perceived that several 
of the great birds were seated, or lying upon the 
ground. They were, basking, no doubt; but, for 
birds so wary, why did they not spring up and take to 
fight ; They must already have perceived the 
approach of the horses or heard the sound of their 
trampling hoofs? Only two of the hens appeared at 
all alarmed ; and these ran in the direction of the outer 
plain, but turned when they saw Hendrik and Gtoot 
Willem. Only oue other was upon its feet; and that 
was the odd cock that had kept apart ? He was still 
standing erect, but did not attempt to fly ! It was 
very odd. 

This odd cock chanced to be nearest to Hendrik and 
Qroot Willem ; and going, as they were, at race-horse 
speed, tbey were scarce a minute in riding down upon 
him. 

They had got within less than five hundred yards ; 
and, with guns ready, were resolved to give him a 
tail-on-eud chase, and try a fiying shot, when, to their 
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tremendous surpriee, a loud and terrified yell came 
from the bird, and the next moment his skis flew from 
his shoulders, diecovering not a naked ostrich, but a 
naked Bushman, with bis legs chalked white to the 
very hips I That Bushman was Swartboj I 

It was, indeed, old Swart dressed up in the skin of 
the old cock he had lately shot with his poisoned 
arrow; and it was that same arrow, or half-a-dozen 
like it, that had been causing the mysterious move- 
ments among the ostriches. Five of them already lay 
around dead or dying ; while the two liens, that had 
not yet received their billet, during the surprise 
consequent on Swartboy revealing himself, had 
managed to escape. 

Fortunately for Swartboy be 'sung out' at the 
moment he did. Another half minute, and he would 
have fared no better than hie own victims the 
c»triches. He acknowledged that he had been badly 
' scared.' lu looking after the ostriches, he had never 
thought of looking for anything else; and from the 
manner in which bis eyes were placed under the 
feathers, he could not see very well around. His ears, 
too, ' mufSed ' up as they were within the skin of the 
old cock, were of little service to him ; so that it was 
by mere accident he saw the horsemen galloping down 
upon him. Even then it cost an effort to 'cast' bis 
skin, and appear in propari persona ! 

Now, when the youi^ yagers thought of the curious 
incident that had just taken place, and then looked at 
the naked body of Swartboy, chalked white from hip to 
heel, the whole six sat in their saddles and laughed till 
their very sides ached. 

Swartboy, proud of his achievement, looked round 
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bim like a conquerer, and then fixing his eyes upoo his 
rival, pat the simple bat eqaivocol interrc^tory, — ■ 

*EhI Cwigo! oleKafl&rboyl datyou?" , 

Tbe cazapace was eclipsed I 
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CHAPTER XXV 

BLB8B0EB AND BOHTKBOSB 

NlXT morning our party inapanned and treked over the 
desert plain in a north-eaBterly direction. They were 
two days in crossing it, and their oxen suffered much 
from thirst, as during the two days they did not taste 
water. For themselves they had water enough. Fart 
of the contents of each wagon was a good water-cask, 
that held eighteen gallons ; and these, of course, they 
filled before leaving the spring. One of these casks 
they divided among their horses, allowing them a little 
over two gallons apiece ; but that was nothing for two 
days' march over such a country. Even the yagers , 
themselves required as much. This statement would 
not surprise you, if you had ever travelled in a tropical 
clime and over an arid waierless plain under a hot 
glaring sun. There thirst is provoked in a short while, 
and water wilt quench it only for a few minutes at a 
time. The appetite constantly returns, and calls for 
copious draughts ; bo that a traveller will often 
consume not glasses, but gallons, of water in a single 
day! 

Having crossed the desert plain, the hunters now 
entered upon a country that difiered entirely from 
that they had left behind. 
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They had arrived in s countiy of vaat exleot, npoQ 
which stood hills of strange and varied Forms. Some 
were of a rounded, hemispherical shape; others were 
cones ; others had flat-table tops ; and still others 
pierced the eky with sharp needle-like pinnacles. 
These hills were of various sizes — some approaching the 
dimension of mountalne ; but most of them rose directly 
from the plains, without any piedmtmi or ' foothills ' 
intervening between the level surface and their 
sloping or precipitous sides. The country bore a 
very strong resemblance to the plateaux that lie 
among the Cordilleras of the Andes ; and the geol(^ical 
formation of this part of Africa is very similar to the 
table-lands of Mexico. 

Many of the mountains of conical and pyramid 
form stood isolated upon the plain, some of them 
hare of vegetation from base to summit. Others, 
again, carried a dark mantle of forest, that covered 
only their lower half, above which rose bare peaks 
of white quartz that under the sun glittered like 
snow. 

The plains between were some of them of vast 
extent — so wide that at times the mountains that 
bordered them could be but dimly seen. But 
there were plains of every size and form. Their 
surface was covered with a species of gross quite 
different from that of the r^on our hunters had 
hitherto been passing over. It formed a short sward 
like a meadow lately mown, or a well-browsed pasture- 
ground, for such in reality it was — well browsed and 
closely cropped, and trodden to a hard turf, by the 
countless herds of wild ruminant animals, of which it 
was the favourite range. Unlike the long flowing 
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Bweet grass upon the plains south of the Orange Biver, 
these were covered with a short crisp curl; herbage 
of saltish taste ; and in many spots an effervesceDce of 
that mineral covered the ground, whitening the blades 
of grass like a hoar-frost. Salt deposits, or salt-pans 
as they are termed, were also common, some of them 
extending for miles over the plain. 

The yagers had reached a pecnliar country, indeed. 
They had arrived in the ' zuur- veldt,' the country of 
sour graaa — the favourite home of the blesbok and 
boQtebok. 

What are these i 

They are two antelopes, whose gracefulness of 
form, awiftnera of foot, but above all, the lively 
and striking colour of their bodies, have rendered 
remarkabla 

They belong to the genus Gazella, hot in many of 
Uieir habile they differ considerably from the gazelles, 
though differing so slightly from each other that by 
both travellers and naturalists they have been regarded 
identical 

This is not so. They are distinct species, though 
inhabiting the same country, and following the same 
mode of life. The blesbok (Gazella alhifrow)) is 
neither so large nor so brilliantly marked as the 
boutebok {Qasaila pygarga). His horns are of a light 
colour, nearly white, while those of the bontebok are 
black. In the colour of the 1^ there is also a marked 
difference. The 1^ of the bontebok are white from 
the knee down, while those of his congener are only 
white on the insides — the outsides being brown. 

The bontebok is not only one of the loveliest 

antelopes in Africa, but one of the swifteaL Indeed, 
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there are those who hold that he is the ewtfteet lo 
size he equals the European stt^, and hia form is light 
and graceful His horns are fifteen inches in length, 
black, robust at the base, semi-annulated and diveigiog. 
They rise erect from the top of bis head, bending 
slightly backward, and theti forward at the lips. 

But it is the beautiful colouring of Iiis skin which is 
the principal characteristic of this antelope. In this 
respect both he and the hlesbok hear some resemblance 
to the antelopes of the acronotine group — the hartebeest 
and sassabye. 

The colours of the bontebok are purple, violet and 
brown of every shade — not mingling together, but 
marking the body as if laid on by the brush of a sign 
painter. Hence the name ' bontebok,' or ' painted 
buck,' as given by the Butch colonists to this species. 
First, the neck and head are of a deep brown, with a 
tinge of the colour of arterial blood. Between the 
horns a white stripe commences, and after reaching the 
line of the eyes widens out so as to cover the face to 
the very muzzle. This mark, or ' blaze,' is common to 
both the species, and to one of them has given the 
trivial name ' hlesbok ' (blaze-buck). 

The back is of a blue lilac-colour, as if glazed ; and 
this extends along the aides, so as to remind one of a 
saddle. Bordering this, and running along the flanks, 
is a broad band of deep purple brown. The belly and 
insides of the thighs are of pure white colour ; the 1^ 
are white from the knees down, and there is a large 
white patch on the croup. The tail reaches to the 
hocks, and ie tufted with black hair. Such is the 
colour of the bontebok, and that of the blesbok differs 
from it only in the points already mentioned, and in ita 
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coloars being somewhat less marked and brilliaat. 
Both are beautiful creatures, and their skins are much 
prized by the native savE^es for making the ' kaross,' — ' 
a garment that serves them both as a cloak by day 
and a bed and blankets at night. 

The habits of both species are quite similar. They 
dwell upon the plains of the ' zuur-veldl^' coDgregatiog 
in vast herds of many thousands that cover the ground 
with their purple masses. 

In this respect tbey resemble the springboks and 
other gazelles ; but they have habits peculiar to them- 
selves. The springboks, when alarmed, take to flight 
and scatter o£F in any direction, whereas the bonteboks 
and blesboks iavanably ruu t^inst the wind, bearing 
their noses close along the ground, like hounds upon a 
trail! 

They are fleeter than springboks, and also more shy 
and wary, as though they knew that their spoils are 
more valuable to the hunter, and therefore required 
greater skill and speed to preserve them. 

Both species were once common in what are now the 
settled districts of South Africa, their range extending 
to the Oape itself. That is now restricted to the 
' zuur-veldt ' districts, north of the Great Orange 
Hiver. 

A few bonteboks are still found within the colonial 
borders in the district of Swellendam ; but their 
existence there is accounted for by an act of the 
Gtovernment, which places a fine of six hundred rix' 
dollars upon any one who may destroy them without 
license. 

Our young yt^ers had now arrived in the land of the 
blesbok and bontebok. ,-. , 



CHAPTER XXVI 

STALKING THE BLE8B0KS 

Whin they had got fairly within the boundaries of the 
blesbok country, the young y^ers resolved to make 
halt for a day or two, and hunt these beautiful 
antelopea Not that they desired their flesh, but thc^ 
wished to atrip one or two of them of their bright, 
parti-colonred robes, to be hung up along with tbeir 
horns in the halls of Graaf Beinet 

After treking some miles across the plains, they out- 
spanned by a vley, and formed their oamp. 

The following morning they mounted their horsey 
and proceeded over the plain in search of the purple 
antelopes. 

They were not long in finding them. That is by 
no means a difficult thing with an animal that herds 
blether in thousands, provided you chance to be in the 
distiiot it inhabits ; and the yagers were not slow in 
coming within view of a herd of blesboks. 

But how to hunt them was a knowledge which none 
of the party possessed — whether to let slip the buok- 
d<^8 and gallop right into the thick of the herd, or to 
get within shot by stalking — which of these waa the 
proper manner neither the young y^ers nor th«ir 
drivers knew. In Swartboy's country neither blesboks 
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nor bonteboks are known. They do not range to the 
western half of South Africa, and the young yagers 
only knew them by tradition. Their fathers had 
hunted them years before ; but both species had been 
long since exterminated south of the Orange Kiver. 

As for Congo, although their range extended into a 
part of the Kaffir country, he had never chanced to 
hunt in that particular district. 

Of course neither Bushman nor Kaffir were on the 
ground with the hunters. They had been left in 
charge of the camp ; but the advice of both had been 
asked at setting out, and it was ascertained that they 
had none to give. 

The hunters were at a loss how to proceed, and held 
a discussion upon it 

Groot Willem thought they should he hunted like 
springboks, — that is, the hunters should take stand and 
conceal themselves, while one or two rode round and 
drove the game upon these — a mode practised with the 
fallow-deer in the forests of North America, and there 
termed 'driving.' 

Hendnk believed that they could be 'ridden into," 
and run down by the d(^. 

Hans recommended ' stalking,' with which plan 
Areud ^reed. Of course no opinion was either asked 
from or given by the lads Klaas and Jan. Had they 
been birds, they would have insisted upon their ' say,' 
OS well as their elder brothers. 

But blesboks are not birds, although in less than an 
hour after they proved themselves to be almost as 
swifL 

Now, as stalking was the mode least likely to give 
the herd the alarm and send them off, it could be tried 
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first. Sbould no one succeed in getting vitUn shot, 
then Groot WOlem'a plan might be adopted ; and 
should it also fail to be successful, it would still not be 
too late to follow Heudrik's advice, and ride right at 
them. 

First, then, for a ' stalk.' 

They were not going to stalk them upon horseback. 
That would never do, though there are some animal 
that will suffer a mounted man to approach nearer 
than one a-foot But blesboks are not of that kind. 

All dismounted, therefore, and proceeded on foot in 
the direction of the herd. Not all exactly. Klaas and 
Jan remained on the spot in charge of the d<^ and 
horses, Elaas and Jan were to have no share in the 
stalk. 

The herd was in the middle of a vast open plain — so 
wide that the raountains on its opposite side were 
scarcely visible. Upon all that plain not a bush or 
rock appeared. The grass, as already stated, was short 
cropped, and smooth as a meadow — not a break in the 
surface to offer a cbanee of concealment to the hunter I 
How, then, could they talk of 'stalking' on such 
ground ? They knew that no wild animal, however 
stupid or negligent, would permit them to walk up 
within point-blank range and fire at them. How, then, 
were chey going to approach the bleeboks, that tbey 
had heard were anything but stupid — on the contrary, 
were exceedingly shy and watchful of danger ? How ? 
That is a peculiar point, and requires explanation. 

Although there were neither rocks, nor trees, nor 
bushes of any kind, nor long grass, nor inequalities ia 
the ground, there was still a species of ' cover.' Not 
the best, it is trae, but such as wonld serve a skilful 
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hunter who knew how to take advantage oC it. 
Enough to give hopes to the yagers, else tfaey would 
Dot have dreamt of anch 8 thing as an attempt to stalk 
the bleshoks. 

Scattered over the plain, and standing at irregular 
distances of from one to three hundred yards of each 
other, were numerous singular structures They were 
of the form of obtuse cones, or hemispherical, and all of 
a light grey colour — the colour of sun-dried mud. On 
the sides of most of them at their bases could be seen 
a hole of irregular outlines, and evidently not made by 
the neat workmen who had built the mounds. Quite 
the contrary. These entrances to the hollow domes 
within were not for them. Theirs were nnder-ground. 
These had been made by their enemies — the burglars 
who had plundered their faouses. I am suie 1 need 
hardly tell yon that the structures thus described were 
ant-hills, and that the big holes in their sides were the 
work of the long-tongued ' aard-vaik,* or the scaly 
' pangolin.' 

The hills in question were dome-shaped, and of 
moderate size— varying from one to three feet in 
height. This is by no means as large as many ant-hills 
found in Southern Africa. Some are four times that 
height, or still higher ; but I have told you elsewhere 
of these high hilla, and there are different species 
of ants who construct such curious nests^-each species 
choosing its own style of architecture, — some the cone, 
or pyramidal form, — some a complete cluster of cones, — 
some build them of cylindrical shape, and others nearly 
half-spherical, like inverted tea-basins. 

Of these last were the ant-hills now under the eyes 
of the young yagers. They were the nesta j)f tha 
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Termea mordax — a species tbat inhabits all the plains 
of the ' zuur-veldt ' country. 

The hnntets proceeded to stalk forwai'd, their eyes 
bent npon the antelopes, and their hopes fixed upon 
t^e ant-hills. 

Of course they did not commence crouching, until 
they had tried how near the blesbok would allow them 
to come without cover. This they soon discovered to 
he about four hundred yards ; and although the animals 
did not seem to mind their presence at that distance, 
but continued browsing, yet the moment any one of 
the four endeavoured to get nearer, the herd, as it 
mechanically, moved off, and stUl kept a. width of four 
hundred yards between themselves and the stalkers. 

The hunters now b^an to stalk in earnest, cronohing 
from hill to bill. It was to no purpose. I4one of the 
four could get within shot. They separated and took 
different sides. The same result followed — a failure. 
Although the herd kept on, and always in the same 
general direction, they seemed instinctively to avoid 
whatever ant-heap a hunter had chosen, giving it a 
' wide berth * which carried them beyond the reach 
even of Groot Willem's roer 1 After two hours spent 
in this fruitless kind of hunting, the plan was 
abandoned. 

The ' stalk ' would not do ; and Hans and Atend 
were now sneered and lai^^hed at by Hendrik and 
Groot Willem. 

'What could they know about hunting? Hal ha I 
bar 
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DBITISQ THE BLBSBOKS 

All now returned to their horses. Groot Willem's 
plan was next to be tried 

They mounted. EJaaa and Jan were permitted to 
take part in thia affair. They would do well enough 
to 'drive' the antelopes, while the other four would 
take stand, and receive them as they came up. 

All six rode off towards the herd, which, during Uie 
stalk, had moved several miles across the plain. 

When as near as they might safely go, without 
causing the animals to take the alarm, Klaas and Jan 
were sent to one side, while the stand-men took the 
other, going to their places by a wide circuit. Of 
course their horses enabled them to get to their 
positions in a very little time. It was not necssaary 
that these should he near the herd. As soon as they 
should conceal themselves behind the hills, Klaas and 
Jan were to drive the game up ; and they were 
instructed to do so gently, and without causing the 
bucks to break into flight. The lads were hunters 
enough to manage that point 

The four having got round to that side of the herd 
opposite to where the drivers bad been sent, tied their 
bridles together, and, leaving their horses, walked 
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towards the herd. They deployed from each other as 
they went, bo as to cover a good stretch of the plain 
and then each choosing an ant-hill, knelt down behind 
it 

There could be no mistake now. The antelopes, 
driven by Klaas and Jan, would come their way ; 
Springboks certainly would ; and then, ' crack ! crack ! ' 
would go the rifles, and ' bang ! ' Groot Willem's roer. 

This gentleman was in particularly high glee. He 
had recommended this mode in opposition to Hans and 
Arend ; but he did not mind that, for he had rather a 
contemptuous opinion of the hunter-craft of these two 
'yagers;' but what he thought of was, that Hendrik 
had opposed it, and should it prove successful after 
that opposition, it would be a feather in Groot Willem's 
hat 

That it would succeed he bad little doubt They 
were all nicely placed. The two boys bad gob round to 
the opposite side of the herd, and once these showed 
themselves a little nearer, the antelopes would face 
round — they were browsing towards the side to which 
the boys had been sent — and feed in the direction of 
the concealed hunters. Springboks would do so, said 
Groot Willem to himself. 

But springboks are not blesboks. They differ not 
only in size and colour, but in many of tbeir habits; 
and just by a difference in one of these last was Groot 
Willem destined to dissappointment A curious habit 
they have — and one which is shared by a few other 
animals, both of the antelope and deer species — knocked 
all Groot Willem's fine calculations into 'pie.' 

Instead of turning when Klaas and Jan approached 
them from the opposite side, as all expected they. would 
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do, the stubborn creatures would not be turned, but 
kept on most determinedly in their original course. It 
is true that they swerved a little to get past the boys ; 
but as soon ae they were fairly beyond them, they 
beaded once more in the same direction as before. 

Klaas and Jan were at some distance from each 
other, so as to make a wider front to the drive; but for 
all that, the blosboks swept past both at such a distance 
as to give no chance for a ballet, even though sent from 
the long roer. Neither of the boys fired, aa they had 
been told not to do; and as both behaved discreetly 
and quietly, the antelopes, after galloping some distance 
to their rear, slackened their pace, and again commenced 
browsing. 

Groot Willera felt considerably ch^rined at the 
result, and got well laughed at by both Hans and 
Arend ; but what annoyed him still more was a word 
or two uttered by the rival hunter. 

' I knew,' said Hendrik emphatically — ' I knew it 
wouldn't do. Do you take blesboks for sheep, to be 
driven about by a pair of boys mounted on ponies? 
Bah!' 

This was a terrible cut for Groot Willem; but he 
replied to it by alleging that his plan had not had a fair 
trial It was now plain to all that the blesboks fed up 
wind ; and, therefore, the stand-men should have 
headed them instead of the drivers. 

'Let ua try it that way. I'll warrant you we'll 
succeed. If we don't, then we can do as Master 
Hendrik recommends; and we'll see how bis plan, 
which is no plan at all, may answer.' 

There was a slight touch of sarcasm in Groot Willem's 
tone when be referred to Hendrik, and the emphasis on 
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the 'Master' partook stroagly of the character of a 
sneer counter to his which Hendrik had given. 

There coald be no objections to try the thing over 
again, according to the mode suggested hj Groot 
Willem ; and they all assented to bis proposaL It 
was plain that the bleeboks ran in tbe ' wind's eye,' else 
they never would have 'run the gauntlet' against 
Klaas and Jan, as they had done. Such being the case, 
the hunters, by lying in wait to windward, would have 
a decided advantage, and, properly placed, could not 
fail to reach some of the advancing herd. 

Should the scheme turn oat differently, then they 
could follow Hendrik's sdvioe, and ride tail-on-end 
upon the blesboks. 

With these ideas, the four galloped away to one side, 
and, making a wide detour, headed the game. Klaaa 
and Jan were left in the rear to follow it up, and force 
it gently forward. 

In good time the stand-men were again placed, and 
watched tbe advancing antelopes with interest. The 
' blaze ' upon their faces appeared larger and larger, and 
their broad, white muzzles gleamed in the eyes of the 
hunters, almost within range of their guns. But at 
this moment, the animals raised their graceful necks, 
uttered a strange, snortii^ cry, and then, instead of 
turning to fly back, bounded right forward I 

Surely they are coming within range, thought every 
one, as he knelt with ready firelock behind his sheltering 
mound. ' Good ! ' muttered Groot Willem to himself. 
' I'll turn the laugh upon the whole of them — that I 
shalL' 

But Groot Willem was destined once more to a 
humiliating disappointment. As the bleeboks. oame 
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under the lee of each hQl that covered a hunter, they 
suddenly swerved, and swept round him at such a 
distance as to render shooting at them a perfectly 
ridiculoue thing. Groot Willem had levelled his roer 
for a chance shot, when he thought of the unpleasant 
consequences of a ' miss ; ' and reluctantly bringing 
down his piece he permitted the blesboks to sweep past. 

In a few seconds the herd was far beyond the place 
where they had passed the hunters ; but as no assault 
bad been made upon them, and no gun fired, they 
quieted down after a while, and once more commenced 
browsing. 

Hendrik was now the proud man of the hour. He 
would show them how the slow creatures could be 
galloped into. He would rnn half-a-dozen of them 
down before they could clear out of the plain. 

' Come on ! ' 

All once again mounted their horses, and rode briskly 
towards the herd. When near, they moved more 
slowly and quietly, so as not to startle them. 

As soon as they had got within the usual distance of 
four hundred yards, the bucks moved forward; and 
then came the 'view billoal' The dc^ were let slip, 
the horses sprang forward, and the chase swept wildly 
over the plain. 

They had not galloped a mile, before Hendrik dis- 
covered his mistake. Both dc^ and horses were 
distanced by the swift antelopes and both li^ged far 
behind. 

One by one the hunters fell into the rear, and drew 
up their foaming steeds : and in less than twenty 
minutes time, Hendrik alone, and one or two of the 
best dc^B, held on. 
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Hans and Arend, believing that it was a hopeless 
chaoe for their boisea, gave it up ; and Groot Willem 
did not wish to succeed ! Of course, Klaaa and Jan 
were with the hindmost; and they all sat in their 
saddles, watching first the purple backs of the bucks, 
and then the head and shoulders of Hendrik disappear- 
ing among the distant ant-hills t 
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hkndbik's hard gallop 

Ok swept the blesboks over the level sward, and oa 
galloped Hendrik after them — his horse and dogs 
running at their utmost speed. For all that, not a 
yard could either hunter or hounds gain upon the swift 
antelopes. There was no chance for either to ' run 
cunning.' There waa no taking 'a cut' upon the game. 
The bleaboka made not the slightest double — swerved 
not a point from their course, but ran in a straight line, 
dead in the wind's eye. No advautage, therefore, was 
given b; the pursued, or could be taken hj the pursuers. 
It wae a simple question of speed between horse, dogs, 
and game. 

The dogs gave up first They broke down one after 
another, until only Hendrik's favourite bound kept near. 
Another mile's running, and he too was used up, and 
fell to the rear ; and now Hendrik galloped alone. 

For nearly ten miles he galloped, until the sweat 
streamed from hia horse's Sanks, and the froth from bis 
lips, and still the blesboks scoured on before him at too 
great a distance to be reached by his rifle. On a fresh 
horse he could easily have overtaken them now, for they 
ran but slowly. Perhaps he could have closed upon 
them as it was, but^ with all his desire to do eo, he was 
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compelled to ride with cant'on. The burrows of the 
uit-e«tflr iaj ia his path, and once or twice, as he was 
closing upon the game with good prospect of getting 
near, his horse had stanibled, and lost ground again. 
This gave the antelopes a decided advantage, as with 
light hoof they skimmed over these impedimenta with- 
out fear. 

And still Hendrik was reluctant to pull up. He 
thought of the empty boasting be had made. He 
thought of the scornful laugh that would greet him on 
his return. He thought of Groot Willem ! 

If he could only take back one hide — one pair of 
boms — all would be welL The laugh would be hia 
With such thoughts he had been urged forward, in this 
long and desperate ride. 

- He began to despair of sucoess. The blesboks seemed 
to run lightly as ever, while his horse sprang heavily 
•under Mm. The noble bmte must soon give up. 

Hendrik at length felt for him, and would have 
4iawn bridle; but while half-reaolved to do so, he 
noticed a range of mountains directly in front of him. 
They appeared to extend across the plain transversely 
to his course, or rather two chains met in a sort of angle, 
■quite closing up the plain in that direction. Towards 
tills angle the blesboks were directing their course ! 

Did they propose taking to the mountain ? was the 
question put by Hendrik to himself. If so, he might 
find an advantage there. They m^ht come to a stop, 
and under cover of the rocks and hnsfaes that grew upon 
the mountain-side, he might be able yet to stalk them. 

As Hendrik reflected thus, his eyes wandered along 
the base of both ranges from the angle where they met 
to a good distance on each sida To his surprise he 
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perceive that the bases of both ended in a preoipitous 
clifT, with no apparent pass leading up I He was now 
cloae enongh to see the cliff. Not a break appeared 
aloDg its whole line ! 

Hendrik was gratified with this discovery. He was 
driving the game into an angle, a very trap. They 
would be compelled to tarn upon him, and out of such 
a thick mass, he could not fail to knock over one. 
One was all be wanted. 

His hopes returned, inspiring him with new vigour ; 
and, uttering a word of encouragement to his horse, be 
pushed forward. 

His ride did not last much longer. Another mile, 
and it was over. 

He had got within five hundred yards of the 
mountain foot, and less than half that distance from the 
bucks that still continued to run straight toward the 
angle of the cliffs. He was now quite sure of a shot. 
In less than a minute, the berd would be compelled 
either to stop, or turn back, and meet him in the 
teeth. 

It was time to get his rifle in readiness; and as be 
intended to fire into the thick mass, he took several 
small bullets from his pouch, and hastily dropped them 
into the barreL He then looked to bis percussion-cap, 
to make sure all was r^;hb. It was so. The copper 
was properly adjusted on the nipple. 

He cocked his gun, and once more looked forward to 
the game. Kot an antelope was in sight ! 

Where were they ? Had they sprung up the 
mountain ? Impossible I The precipice oould not be 
scaled ? Impossible ! Even had tbey done so, they 
would still have been aeen upon the inoantain face. 
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They were not in sight, not one of them ! The hunter 
reined up, his gun dropped back to the withets of bis 
horee, his jaws fell, and for some momentA he sat with 
parted lips, and eyes glaring in wonderment. 

Had he been of a superstitious nature, he might hare 
been troubled with some painful feelings at that 
moment But he was not superstitious. Although 
foi s moment or two he could not feel otherwise than 
astonished at it, he knew there waa some natural cause 
for the ' sudden and mysterious disappearanoe ' of the 
bucks. 

He did not pause long in doubt, bat, proceeded at 
once to the proper quarter for an explanation. The 
tracks of the herd guided him to that, and after riding 
three hundred yards further, the mystery was explained 
to his full and complete satisfaction. 

The angle, after all, was not an angle, for the apex 
waa wanting. There was a ' thoroughfare ' without the 
slightest obstruction. Although at a short distence the 
converging clifTH appeared te impinge upon eaoh other, 
there was an opening between them — a narrow pass 
that like an isthmus connected the plain over which 
the chase had gone, with another and very similar one 
that stretohed away on the other side of the mountains. 
The blesboks must have known it well enough, else they 
would not have run so direct for the false angle in the 
cliSs. Hendrik trotted up the pass to convince himself 
that it was no cul-de-aac After going a few hundred 
yards, the isthmus widened again, and he saw to his 
chf^;rin the violet backs of the bucks far off upon the 
plain that stretched beyond. 

Overcome with disappointment and chagrin, he Sung 
himself from his saddle, and staggering a few paoee, sat 
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down upoD a boulder of rock. He did not even atop 
to fasten hie horae, bufc, dropping the bridle over 
his neck, left the froth-covered and panting steed to 
himBelf. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

HXNDRK CHASED BT THE KKITLOA 

EeNDBIk's feelin;^ &t that moment were not to be 
envied. His reflections were sharply bitter. He felt 
mortified and humiliated. He wished he had never set 
eyes upon a blesbok A sorry figure would he out oo 
his retani to camp. He had laughed heartily at 
Hans and Arend. They would reciprocate that ]augh> 
and add interest He bad ridiculed the idea of 
Groot Willem. Groot would not fail to pay back his 
scorn. 

Besides, he hsd done his horse no good ; perhaps had 
injured the aoimaL There stood he, with steaming 
nostrils and heaving flanka, quite used up. They were 
nearly twelve miles from camp. He would scarce he 
able to carry his rider back, and Hendrik even began to 
entertain doubts about his way. 

The thought that he might have tost himself was 
just entering his mind, when his reflections were 
interrupted by a sound that caused him to start up from 
that rock, as nimbly as be had ever risen from a seat in 
his life. 

The same sound seemed to produce a very similar 
effect upon his horse ; for the latter, on hearing it, 
suddenly jerked up his drooping head, pricked his eaia. 
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BQorted loudly, and, after dsnoing about a moment or 
two, shot off down the pass at full gallop I 

Hendrik'e eyes did not follow him, nor bis tbonghta 
neither. Both were too busy with an animal that oame 
from the opposite side and vrfaicb had uttered the 
sound that caused such a sudden alarm. The deep 
bass snoit, and the bellows-like blowing that followed, 
were do strangers to the ear of the young hunter. He 
knew that, on looking round, he would behold the 
black rhinoceros ; — and he did so. That fierce creature 
was coming down the pass ! 

At first sight Hendrik was not so terribly alarmed. 
He bad bunted the rhinoceros more than once, and did 
not deem it such dangerous sport. He had always 
been able to avoid the charges of the clumsy quadruped 
and to escape out of its way when he desired. 

But Hendrik for the moment bad forgotten that on 
suoh occasions be was seated, not on a boulder of rock, 
but in the saddle, and it was to bis horse that he owed 
hifi immunity from danger. 

Now that his horse bad run off, and he found himself 
a-foot upon the plain, with nothing between him and 
the rbiDOceroa but twenty yards of smooth level turf, 
be became truly alarmed. And no wonder at it — hia 
life was in danger. 

His first thought was to run up the rooks, thinking 
by so doing to get out of the animal's reach. But, on 
looking towards these, he perceived that they formed a 
precipice on both sides of the pass, with a wall-like 
face, that could only have been scaled by a cat I 
Hendrik could not climb up on either side 1 

In the pass itself there was no shelter for him. Ita 
bottom was a smooth sward, slopii^ but slighdy. It 
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was bat the continuation of the outer plains, that were 
uearly on the Bame level Here and there stood a 
tree, but they wore sinall onee — mere ' brush ' and a 
rhinoceros could have levelled any of them to the 
ground with his powerful born. Xbay offered no hope, 
either for concealment or retreat. 

There appeared no chance of escape in any way. To 
attempt it by running off would be perfectly oseleas ; 
for Hendrik knew that a rhinoceros could overtake the 
swiftest runner, as every South-African hunter could 
testify. Hendrik did not think of it. To add to hia 
ill-fortnne, he had left his gun strapped to the saddle, 
and that was now gone off with the horse ; so that his 
chance of saving himself by the destruction of the 
rhinoceros was gone also. The only weapon left him was 
his hunting-knife ; but what was a knife t^inst the hide 
of a rhinoceros ? It might as well have been a needle. 

There was bat one hope of safety; and that was, 
that the animal m^ht not see him. The rhinoceros 
poaaessea the Bense of sight only in a moderate d^ee. 
His eyes are small ; and though sharp enough when an 
object is directly in front of him, they are so placed in 
his head, that, on account of his stiff neck and huge 
form, he can see nothing either behind or even at either 
side of him. 

Hendrik bad hopes the fierce brute would pass with- 
out observing him. From his movements it was 
evident he had not noticed him as yet, else he would 
already have charged upon him. The black rhinoceros 
does not wait to he provoked. His own fierce nature 
furnishes him with sufficient stimulus, and his fury is 
babibaally directed (gainst creatures the most innocent 
and unoffending. 
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To get as far oat of his way aa possible, Hendrik 
glided silently up to the cliGf, and stood close against 
the rock. 

But if the rhinoceros la not s sharp-sighted animal, 
he is one of the sharpest-scented that lives. With die 
wind in his favour, he can smell even a ' rat ' at an 
almost incredible distance. He is also gifted with a 
most acate sense of hearing ; and the slightest sound, 
such as the rustling of a leaf or the falling of a foot- 
step, will enable him to guide himself directly to his 
enemy or bis victim. Were the rhinoceros endowed 
with the power of vision to the same degree as he is 
with that of smell and hearing, he would be the moat 
dangerous animal in the world. As it is, he is anything 
but a safe neighbour, and many of the poor natives of 
the country he inhabits fall victims to his ungovern- 
able temper and brutal strength. Fortunately his eyes 
are no big^r than they are. 

They were big enough, however, to see Hendrik as he 
stood, his dark form outlined t^ainst the cliff, and sharp 
enough to distinguish him from the rook. The breeze, 
indeed, blowing in his spread nostrils, had warned him 
of the hunter's presence, and that had directed bis eyes. 

As these rested upon the form of the boy, he stopped 
short in his track, uttered a snortii^ noise, vibrated his 
ears, and flirted his saucy little tail over his huge lips. 
Then placing himself in a menacing attitude, and giving 
utterance to an angry blowing, he dashed forward upon 
Hendrik as if the latter had been his enemy for life 1 

Hendrik's presence of mind was called for at this 
moment; and it came to his aid. Had he kept his 
ground five seconds longer, he would have been crushed 
against the rook, or impaled upon the strong horn of the 
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rhinoceros. But the momect the latter charged, the 
boy sprang out from the oUfT. 

He did not attempt to run — tiiat would not have 
saved him; and fortunately he knew it. He merely 
stepped out to the more open ground in the middle of 
the pass, and Uiere stood fronting his assailanL The 
latter having seen the movement, swerved in his course, 
so as again to head direct for liis intended victim ; and 
withoat stopping, rushed forward. 

Hendrih stood still, until the sharp black horn almost 
touched him. Then bounding to one side, he glided 
post the rhinoceros, and ran in an opposite direction. 

He looked back as be ran ; and seeing that the fierce 
brute had turned suddenly on the failure of bis charge, 
and was close at his heels, be again made stand, con- 
fronting the animal as before. Again be waited until 
the rhinoceros was close up, and repeated the manoeuvre 
of springing to one aide and running behind. This Hen- 
drik bad heard was the only way to escape the rhinoceros 
in open ground. Had he sprung aside a moment too 
soon, that is, before the sudden bound enabled him to 
clear the field of the animal's vision, he would certainly 
have been followed and overtaken ; for, unwieldy as the 
rhinoceros appears, it is nevertheless far more active 
than it looks, and the horse can barely get out of the 
way of its sudden and impetuous msh. 

Hendrik had got two hundred yards down the pass 
before it turned again, but the distance was not enough. 
He was compelled to make stand for the third time, 
and await the terrible onset of his hi^ enemy. 

As before, he succeeded in getting to his rear, but 
the rhinoceros seemed to grow wiser, and now wheeled his 
body at shorter interval^ so that Heodrik's chanoes of 
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escape were growing leaa and lesB after each successive 
charge. In fact, he was kept dodging and leaping 
continuously from side to side. To have loet his 
footing, or relaxed hia vigilance for a moment, would 
have been certain and immediate destruction. 

Hendrik began to despair. He was already pantic^ 
for breath, with the perspiration flowing from every 
pore. His body ached with fatigne. His limbs began 
to fail him. He could not hold out much longer. 
There was no reason to believe the powerful brute 
would desist. It was child's play to bun; and he had 
worked himself into a fearful rage at not being able to 
strike his victim after so many charges. 

Hendrik b^an to think he was lost for ever. The 
thoughts of home, of father, of sister, and brothers, of 
Wilbelmine — rushed across his mind ; he would never 
see them more ; he would be killed in that pass, and 
by the fierce dark monster that was pursuing him. 
They would never know what had become^-— Ha I 
An ejaculation escaped from Hendrik's lips as these 
sad thoughts coursed through his brain. It was an 
exclamation of joy. 

The struggle between him and the fierce animal had 
continued for more than a quarter of an hour, and bad 
changed from place to place until they were now about 
the middle of the pass. Headrik'a sudden exclamation 
had been caused, by hia observing upon the the diSk a 
sort of ledge or platform about six feet from the ground. 
It was scarce that width, but it ran along the front of 
the cliff for a distance of several yards; and, as 
Hendrik thought, at one end there was a sort of cave 
or cleft in the rocks. He scarce glanced at this, how- 
ever ; the platform itself was what int«reBted bim, and 
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without another thoaght or look he grasped the edge of 
the rock and draped himself up. 

The next moment he stood npon the ahelf, and 
looked safely down upon the ferocions brute that was 
snorting in vain fury below 1 
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CHAPTER XXX 

RIHDBIK IN A BTi.TI OF SIEGI 

HsNDBiK breathed freely, though be puffod and panted 
a long time after getting upon bis perch. His mind 
was at ease, however, for he saw at once that the 
rhinoceros could not reach him. The most it could do 
was to get its ugly snout over the edge of the rock, and 
that only by raising itself upon its hind-legs. This it 
actually did, blowing with rage, and projeciing its 
broad muzzle as close as it could to the feet of the 
hunter, as if to seize him with its elongated and pre- 
hensile lipa 

It did BO only once. Hendrik was as angry as tbe 
rhinoceros, and with juster cause ; and now, feeling 
couGdent of tbe security of his position, he bent 
forward, and with all bis might repeatedly kicked the 
thick lips of the bnite with the heels of his heavy 
boots. 

The rhinoceros danced about, uttering cries of rage 
and pain ; but, despite the brutal impetuosity of its 
nature, it no loi^r attempted to scale the cliff, bu£ 
contented itself with rushing to and fro at its base, 
evidently determined to lay siege to the hunter. 

Hendrik had now time to contemplate this singular 
onimaL To his surprise he peroeivod that it was a new 
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species — that is, one lie hod never seen before, although 
he had heard of it. 

Hendrik knew — for Hans had told him loi^ ago — 
that there were at least four epeciee of the rhiaoceroe 
inhabiting the countries of South Africa between the 
Tropic and the Cape, and that probably a fifth existed 
to the north of this line. Of the four, two were white 
rhinoceroses, and two black. The white ones were 
called respectively ' kobaoba ' and ' muchocho,' the 
black ones ' borel^ ' and ' keitloo.' The white apecies 
were both laigdr than the black ones, but of milder 
disposition. Their food was principally grass, while 
the borele and keitloa browse upon the tender shoots 
and leaves of bashes. The white ones are ' unicorns,' 
that is, their anterior horn is lai^ly developed — in the 
muchocho being sometimes three feet in length, and in 
the kobaoba still longer — while the posterior horn is 
simply a knob or bony protuberance. There are many 
other points of distinction between the white and black 
species, both in form, colour, and habits. 

Now, as the one that had attacked Hendrik was a 
black rhinoceros, and was not the borele — for this 
was the kind they had encountered while hunting the 
gnoo — it must be the keitloa. That it was not the 
borek, for Hendrik saw by its horna In the latter 
the front horn only is developed to any considerable 
length — never so long as in the white ones — whereas, 
like with them, the posterior horn is little more than a 
pointed knob, though longer or shorter in different 
individuals. Now, the rhinoceros before Hendrik's 
eyes had two thick atrong boms upon its snout, each 
one being full fifteen inches in length, and of course 
nearly equal The neok, too, was longer, and the Up 
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more pointed and prehensile than in the borele, for 
Hendrlk knew the latter well, as it is one of the most 
common animals upon the frontier. 

Hendrik's assailant was the keitloa. Alihoogh less 
is known of this species than either the muohooho or 
boreM — because its district lies farther to the north — 
yet Hendrik had heard something of its character from 
Hans, ae well as from old banters. He had heard that 
it is even more fierce and dangerous than the borele, 
and is more dreaded hy the natives. In districts where 
it ia common, the people feat it more than any other 
animal — not even excepting the lion or the grim 
buffalo ! 

Hendrik bad heard this about the keitloa, and no 
longer wondered at its having attacked him in the 
saT^ and unprovoked manner it had done. He only 
thanked his stars that there existed that little ledge of 
rock upon which he now stood, and from which be 
could look down and contemplate those terrible horns 
with a feeling of complacency whiob, five minutes 
before, be had not enjoyed. He almost laughed at the 
odd situation he found himself in. 

<Wbat a place for Hansl' he said in soliloquy. 
'Capital place for him to study the natural bistory of 
this clumsy brute ! ' 

At this moment, as if echoing his thoughts, the 
keitloa began to exhibit before him one of its peculiar 
habits. 

There stood a good-sized bush right in front, having 
a number of separate stems growing from one root, the 
whole forming a little clump of itself. Against this 
bush the rhinoceros commenced battling, — now charging 
it from one side, now from another, — dashing at it 
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head-foremoBt, breaking the branches with his hoi-na, 
and trampling them under hia thick olumay limba — all 
the while, by hi> menacing look and movements, 
appearing aa if he waa fighting with some enemy in 
eameat t Whether in earnest or not, he continued to 
go on in this way for more than half-an-hour, until 
every stem and branch were barked, broken, and 
crushed to mummy among his feet, and not till then 
did he desist from his furious attacks ! 

The whole thing had such a ludicrous air about it 
that it recalled to Hendrik's mind the story of Don 
Quixote and the windmill, and set him laughing 
outright. His merriment, however, waa not of lot^{ 
duration, for he now began to perceive that the fury of 
the keitloa was as long lived as it was terribla The 
glances that the animal from time to time oast upon 
the hunter told the latter that he had to deal with an 
implacable enemy. 

As soon as the creature had finished its battle with 
the bush, it walked back towards the cliff, and stood 
with its head erect and its small lurid eyes gleamii^ 
upon the hunter. It appeared to know he was its 
prisoner, and had resolved upon keeping him there. 
Its whole manner satisfied Hendrik that such was its 
intention, and he began once more to feel uneaay about 
the result. 

When another hour bad passed, and still the keitloa 
kept watching him from below, he became more than 
uneasy — he became alarmed. 

He had been suflfering from thirst ever since they 
commenced hunting the blesbok — he was now almost 
choking. He would have given anything for one cup of 
water. 
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The hot aun — for it was yet only noon — scorched 
him as he stood gainst that bare buraing rock. He 
suffered torture from heat as well as thirst. 

He suffered, too, from suspense. How long might 
his implacable sentinel keep watch upon him ? Until 
the keitloa should leave the spot, there was not the 
st^htest hope of his escaping. To have returned to the 
plain would be certain death. It would have been 
death but for the timely proximity of that friendly 
rock. No hope to escape from its broiling surface so 
long as the fierce brute remained below. 

Would Hans and the others believe him lost, and 
follow upon his spoor? They might, but not till the 
next day. They would not think of him being lost 
before nigbt came, as it was no unusual thing for one of 
them to be off alone from morning till night How 
would he endure the terrible thirst that was r^ng 
within him ? How would he suffer it until they should 
arrive? 

Besides, it might rain during the night His apoor 
would ihen be completely obliterated. They would not 
be able to follow it, and then, what might be his fate ? 

These and many other reflections passed through his 
mind as he stood upon the ledge, r^arding his fierce 
gaoler with looks of anger and impatience. 

But the keitloa cared not for that. He still remained 
upon the ground, now pacing to and fro by the bottom 
of the cliff, and now standing still, with head erect, his 
small dark orbs scintillating with a look of untiring 
vengeance. 
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CHAPTEB XXXI 

A SraODLAS X8CAFI 

As the momeDts passed, Hendtik's thint gtwr fiercer, 
aud bis impatience stronger. He had already examined 
the clifE above bim — in hopes that be might have found 
a way by which it could be scaled. To no purpose did 
he look up. There were other ledges, it is true, but 
they were beyond his reach. The shelf he stood upon 
ran along the face of the cliff for many yards, but 
narro^rad at both ends until it could be followed no 
farther. He had not moved from the spot where he 
ascended, as that was the Iraoadest part, and where he 
was moot oat of roach of the elastic snout and long 
bonis of the keitloa. 

He now rem^nbered that, while battling about below, 
he had noticed a dark spot above the ledge, which he had 
conjectured to be the entrance of a oave, or a hole in the 
cliff. He had thought of it once again, but as creeping 
witliin a cave would not render him more secure than 
he waa out on the rock, he had not gone towar^B it 

Now it oeeurred to him that be might examine the 
oave, and enter it if large enough to admit bim. It 
would, at least, be pleasanter there, as he would be 
sheltered from the hot rays of the sun — an important 
cooaideration at that moment 
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But there was another conaideratioQ that iafiuenced 
him still more ; and that was the thought that were he 
once out of eight the rhiooceros might foi^t him. He 
knew that the old adage, ' out of eight, out of mind,' had 
a good deal of meaning when applied to the borel^, the 
the lion, and many other dangerous animals ; and 
perhaps the proverb would also hold good of the 
keitloa — though wliat he had heard of this creature gave 
him very little ground for hope. At all events he could 
test the thing. It would not coat much time to make 
the trial ; and even should it prove of no service in that 
way, the change from his present stand upon the hot 
ledge for a seat within a cool cavern could not other- 
wise than better hia condition. To the cave then 1 

Fixing his eye upon the keitloa, ha commenced 
moving along tiie terrace, towards the point where 
he remembered having noticed the dark fissure in the 
cliff. 

The keitloa followed, keeping with him step for step ; 
and apparently roused to fresh v^ilance, as if it feared 
that its victim was about to attempt an escape. All the 
way it followed him ; and as the ledge grew narrower, it 
became necessary for Hendrik to proceed with great 
caution. Not that he was in danger of falling from it, 
but rather of being dr(^[ged — for the rhinoceros, by 
standing on his hind-legs, was now able to stretch hia 
broad muzzle above the edge of the rock, and to protrude 
his elastic snout across the ledge within a few inches of 
of the wall beyond. It. therefore, required 'gingerly' 
stepping on the part of Hendrik. Notwithstanding all 
the menacing efforts of his adversary, Hendrik succeeded 
in reaching the entrance of the cave. 

It was a cavern deep and dark, with a mouth 
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BnffioieDtlf large to admit the body of a man in a bent 
position. 

Hendrik waa about stoopiag to enter it, when a loud 
'purr' sounded in his ears that caused him to start 
erect again, as if some one had run a needle into his 
back I The ' purr ' was quickly followed by a ' roar,' so 
deep and terrible, that in bis first moments of alarm, 
the hunter felt half inclined to leap to the ground, and 
risk the horns of the rhinoceros, which, at that instant, 
were gleaming above the ledge, within twenty inches of 
his feet 1 

There was no mystery in what caused the alarm. 
There was no mistaking that roar for any other earthly 
sound. The cave was tenanted by a lion ! 

The tenant did not remain much longer within his 
house. The roaring continued ; and every moment 
sounded nearer and clearer. The huge claws caused a 
rattling among the dry pebbles that strewed the bottom 
of the cave. The lion was coming forth ! 

With the nimbleness of a klipapringer, Hendrik 
bounded to one side, and ran back along the ledge looking 
fearfully behind him. 

This time he was not followed by the keitloa. The 
rhinoceros, whether terrified by the roar of the lion, or 
whether his attention was solely taken up by it, 
remained standing where he had taken up bis position, 
with his head projected over the rock, and his snout 
pointed towards the entrance of the cavern. 

Next moment the sha^y front of the lion filled the 
mouth of the cave, and the king of beasts and the ' king ' 
of brutes ' came face to face ! 

For some moments they remained gazing at each 

other; but the eyes of the lion seemed to intimidate the 
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keilloai, and the latter drew his head back, and dropped 
on all fours to the ground. Perhaps he would have 
gone off from the spot without an encounter ; but the 
ire of the dread monarch had been aroused \)j this 
intrusion upon his rest. For a moment he stood lashing 
his tawny sides with his tail ; and then, crouching until 
bis breast touched the rock, he launched himself out 
from the let^^, and came down with all the weight of 
bis body upon the broad back of the keitloa ? 

But, king as he was, he had mistaken the character 
of that ' subject,' if be thought he was going either to 
mangle him badly, or put bim to flight. Sharp as 
were his clawe, and strong bis arms to strike, they 
barely scratched the thick hard bide of the pachyderm ; 
and although he tried to 'fix' himself on the shoulders 
of the latter, he could not manage to stick. Had it 
been a buffalo, or an antelope, or even the tall giraffe, 
be would have ridden it to death; but to ride a 
rhiuooeros was a different affair; and he found it so. 
Although he used both teeth and claws to keep bim in 
the position he had taken, neither would serve him, and 
be was dismounted almost in an instant. The moment 
the keitloa felt the fierce rider on its back, it made a 
desperate rush outward from the rocks, and shaking its 
huge body like an earthquake, it cast the lion to the 
plain. 

The lion crouched as if ^ain to spring; hut the 
latter, suddenly turning upon his antagonist, stood face 
to face with him before he could effect his purpose. 

The rhinoceros did not pause a moment, but rushed 
on his antagonist with bis boms set like couched 
lances. The weight of his body, with the impetuosity of 
the charge, would have driveu those hard sharp weapons 
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through the toughest Bkin that lioD ever wore, and 
through his ribs as well The lioa Beemed to be 
troubled with nme such idea ; for, instead of awaiting 
tbe onset of his enemy, he turned tail — the cowardly 
brute !— and made off up the pass, the keitloa chasing 
him as if he had been a oat I 

Hendrik, all the while, had watched the combat from 
the ledge ; bat be never knew how it ended, or whether 
the rhinoceros overtook the lion or not. The moment 
he saw the two great brutes in full run up the pass, he 
leaped from tbe ledge and ran down it, with all the speed 
he could take ont of his legs. 

On reaching the angle, he hesitated a moment which 
way to take — whether to follow back the spoor of the 
hunt, or the later tracks of his horse — but at length he 
decided on following back his own spoor over tbe open 
plain. He ran along it as fast as he was able, looking 
over his shoulders at very short intervals, and still fearful 
that the great black body would show itself in bis rear. 
He was agreeably disappointed, however. No keitloa 
followed in pursuit; and soon another ^p^eable fact 
came under bis notice— he perceived that his horse had 
also gone back the same way. On rounding a olimip of 
bushes some distance farther on he saw the horse 
browsing a little way off upon the plain. 

The latter permitted himself to be caught ; and Hen- 
drik, once more mountii^ to the saddle, puisoed his way 
towards the camp. The spoor of the hunt guided him 
in a direct line ; for the blesboks, it will be remembered, 
ran all tbe while to windward, thus following a straight 
oourB& HendrikhadnodifficultyinfoUowing the track; 
and, after two hours' riding, got back to camp, having 
picked up most of the dogs on his way back. 
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Hftna and Atend did laogh at him. Groot Willem 
did DoL The latter remembered how his rival bad 
acted after his ova tumble over the borrow of the 
aardwolf; and now reciprocated Headrik's handsome 
behaviour on that occasion. Groot Willem and 
Hendrik were likely to become great friendB. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

A VAST HBBD OS AHTKLOPKS 

Next daj the young yagers were witnesses to a most 
extraordinary spectacle ; and that was, a vast herd of 
blflsboks — so vast, that the plains appeared literally 
covered with their purple masses I 

This herd was not browsing, nor at lest, hat scsonring 
up against the wind — as those hunted the day before 
had done — and evidently running, as if some dreaded 
enemy in their rear had given them an alarm. 

The mass of bodies was nearly half a mile in width ; 
hut it would have been difficult to estimate its length, 
as it continued to pass before the eyes of the yagers for 
more than an hour I On the animals poured, some- 
times running in line,' and sometimes the hindmost 
leaping over those that preceded them, moving like an 
impetuous torrent All of them ran with necks ex- 
tended forward, their noses dose to the ground, like 
hounds running upon the scent I 

Here and there they were closely packed in dense 
masses, while in the intervals between, the bucks were 
thinly interspersed; and now and then were wide 
breaks, like an army marching in colnmn. 

The cause of these openings was simply that the 
immense drove consiuted of a great many separate 
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herds, all ruoning by one impulse ; tor it is a curious 
habit of the blesboks and bonteboks, that when one 
herd becomes alarmed, all the other herds that chance 
to be in the same plains with this one both to windward 
and leeward of it, start off Id succession; and as all, 
from their habit of running up the wind, must follow 
the same direction, & constant drove, or rather a con- 
tinuous succession of droves, is formed, and passes in 
open column before the spectators who may be on 
either flank. The wonderful spectacle of so many 
living creatures, running together in such countless 
numbers, brought to mind the accounts, which the 
young yagers bad read, of the migrations of the buBalo 
on the prairies of America, and also those of the 
passenger-pigeon. Of course, the resemblance to the 
' trek-bokeu ' of their own epiingboks, which all of them 
had witnessed, was also remembered. 

On this day our hunters were more successful than 
upon the preceding. They had learnt by their experi- 
ence of yesterday how to 'jag' the blesbok. 

Instead of attempting either to 'stalk' or 'head' 
them, they found that the best plan was to ride along 
the flanks of the running herd, and now and i^^ain dash 
near enough to fire into the thick of them. The 
bleeboks, while moving to windward, will permit the 
hunter to get within three or four hundred yards of 
their flank ; and the mounted hunt«r, keeping his horse 
fresh, can now and then gallop within shooting distance 
before the moving mass can turn out of its course. 
Firing among a flock in this aimless way, the bullet is 
not always sure of a victim, but now and then a buck 
falls to the shot. 

Practising this plan, the young yf^ers played upon 
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the flaake of the great herd daring the whole time of 
its Sight to windward ; but notwithstanding the con- 
tinuous cracking of rifles, with now and then the loader 
detcmation of Groot Willem's great elephant gun, the 
slaughter was not very great. Six anly ' bit the dust.' 
But as in the six there chanced to be an equal number 
of books and does, the hunters were quite conteaL 
They were not ' jaging' for the meat, but merely to get 
specimens of the boms and prettily-painted skins; and 
tliree of each were as many as they wanted. 

The hunt was soon over ; and as their horses were 
pretty well ' blown,' the yagers returned at an early 
hour to camp, taking with them only the heads, home, 
and akine of their game, with just enough of the venison 
to give them fresh steaks for a day or two. 

One peculiarity they remarked in skiuiiing the 
bleaboka — that the skins of these beautiful creatures 
exhaled a pleasant perfume — arising, no doubt, from the 
fragrant plants and herbage upon which the autmals feed. 

The afternoon was spent in dressing the skins — by 
removing the fatty flesh that adheres to them — and 
t^ey were then spread out to dry. Under such a hot 
8UD, a few hours was sufficient to render them dry 
enough to be carried on to the next camp, where they 
would be spread out for a longer period, and thoroughly 
prepared for packing in the wagons. 

Hendrik and G-root Willem performed this service ; 
but the preparing of the heads — a more scientific 
operation — was the work of Hans assisted by Arend. 
Hans had his box of chemicals, consisting of arsenical 
soap and several other noted ' preaerves,' which he had 
brot^ht along for this special purpose ; and by night, 
two psirs of heads, with the skin and horns attached, 
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were thoroughly cleaned and mounted, and ready for 
nailing up to the wall. 

There was a buck and doe in each pair ; one, of course, 
for the Von Blooms, and another for the mansion of 
the Van Wjka. 

The only difference between the horna of the blaze- 
buck and the blaze-doe is, that those of the latter are 
shorter, and more alender ; while the skin of the doe ia 
less vivid in its colouring, and smaller, as is also the 
body of the animal The same remark applies to the 
kindred species — the bonteboks— of which brilliantly- 
coloured creatures full sets of horns and skins were 
obtained the day after. 

On this occasion, the ' stand and drive ' recommended 
by Gtoot Willem bad been tried again, and with great 
success ; each of the four — Haas, Hendiik, Arend, and 
Oroot himself — havii^ shot his buck aa Uie flock 
dashed up to their standa Indeed, Hans, upon this 
ocoasioD, had carried off the palm. His double-barrel, 
loaded with ball, had enabled him to knock over a 
couple of the ' painted goata ' — as bonteboks are Bome- 
timea atyled — right and left 

The explanation of their sncceas in this hnnt, and 
their failure when trying the same plan with the 
blesboks, is not found in any essential difference 
between the two species. Their habits are almost the 
same. 

No. Their success lay simply in the fact, that on 
the day when they jaged the bontebok, there waa no 
wind — not a breath of air atirring. On this acootmt 
the game were not only unable to run against the wind, 
but, keen as is their scent, they were not able to tell 
behind which ant-hill lay their concealed eneoues. 
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The eoaaequence was, that Klaaa and Jan were able 
to drive them right up to the ambushed hunters, who 
slew them without difficulty. 

The ' stalk ' would not have succeeded on Buch a day, 
for these antelopes truBt far more to theit nose than 
their eyes ; moreover, a correct rifle-shot is very difficult 
to be obtained in the plaias of the ' zunr-veldt,' — as the 
mirage is almost always upon them, and interferes with 
the aim. So strong is this mirage, that objects at a 
distance become quite distorted to the eye, and out of 
all proportion. A secretary bird stalking along looks 
as big as a man, and an oBtrich attains the altitude of a 
church -steeple. Even the colour of objects becomes 
changed : and travellers have mistaken a pair of tawny 
lions for the white tilts of their own wagons, and have 
gone towards them, thinking they were riding into their 
camp ! An awkward mistake, I should fancy. 

After having secured their specimens of the pted 
antelopes, the young yagers again broke up camp, and 
treked away across the plains of the ' zuur-veldt' 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

THI LONK HOUKTAIN 

It has been observed, that upon the plains of the zuur- 
veldt country, mountaitis of singular forms meet the 
eye of the traveller — cones, domes, square box-like 
masses with table-tops ; sharp ridges, like the roofa of 
gigantic houses ; and some that pierce the heavens 
with pointed peaks like the steeples of churohea I 
Some, again, present a horizontal outline, like the 
parapet of a fortifioation, while square tower-like 
masses, rising above the general level, carry out the 
idea of some work of military architecture on a grand 
scale. 

Our young yagers were very much interested in 
these mountain forms, so varied and fantastic Some- 
times their route led them along the base of a 
precipice, rising a tbouaand feet sheer above the plain, 
and trending for miles without a break, so that for 
miles no access could be had to the mountain that rose 
still higher above. Sometimes they were compelled to 
trek along narrow ridgea that sloped off on both aides, 
leaving scarce enough of level to run the wheels upon. 
Then, again, they would be compelled to pass around 
some spur, that, shooting for milee out into the plain, 
barred their direct path. 
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As thej treked acrooa one of the widest plains they 
bad yet seen, a BiDj^larly-fotmed mouotaiQ drew their 
eltODtioii. It could scarce be called a mountaio, as its 
altitude above the plain ciould nob have been more than 
seven or eight hundred feet ; but its brown rocky 
surface gave it that character, and to have styled such 
a mass a hill would have beeo equally misnaming it 
There were no ' foot-hills,' or inequalities near its base. 
The green sward of the level plain stretched away on 
every side — its verdant colour strongly contrasting 
with the dark brown granite of the mountain. 

The aides of this singular mountain sloped from base 
to summit as regularly as those of an Egyptian pyramid ; 
and at a distance it looked pyramidal, but on coming 
nearer its rounded form could be perceived. It was, in 
reality, an obtuse cone, perfect in all except the apex, 
and it was there that the peculiarity of this mountain 
lay. Instead of ending at the apex, a Bt«eple-like rock 
rose out of the summit some thirty feet higher, ending 
in a point that appeared from below as 'sharp as a 
needle.' It was this that had drawn the attention of 
the young yagers more particularly, as other mountains 
of conical form were common enough along their route ; 
hilt this one, looking, aa one of th^m observed, like an 
inverted funnel, differed from any they had yet seen. 
It was very conspicuous, thus standing isolated in the 
midst of the open plain, and contrasting so much in its 
colour with the green table upon which it appeared to 
rest. 

' Lot us go and explore it,' proposed Arend ; ' it isn't 
much out of our way. We can easily overtake these 
slow-going oxen again. What say ye all ? ' 

' Let us go, by all means,' said Hans, who fanoidd 
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th&t upon so odd-looking a mountain he might fall in 
with some new plant. 

' Agreed ! ' cried all the others in a breath, for when 
HanB proposed a thing it was usuallj assented to by 
his younger comrades. 

Without further ado the whole six tamed their 
horses' heads for the mountain, leaving the w^ons to 
trek on across the plain, towards the point where they 
intended to encamp. 

When the riders first faced to the mountain, it 
appeared to be about a mile off, and all, except Hans, 
believed that it was not more. Hans maintained that 
it was five, and was unanimously contradicted. A die- 
cussioa took place, Hans standing alone — five to one 
i^iainst him. The idea of its being more than a mile was 
scouted Hans was ridiculed — laughed at — called blind. 

There was a little epitome of the world on that 
plain — a paraphrase upon a small scale of Galileo and 
his contemporaries. 

And here let me couiwel you, boy reader, ever to be 
oantious how yon pronounce against ideas that may be 
put forth, because they chance to differ from thoee you 
already hold. Half of what you have already learnt is 
erroneous, and mach of it has been taught you with an 
evil intent I do not refer to what has been taught 
you by your school instructor, who imparts knowledge 
to you with the best of motives. But the tyrants of 
the tiarth — both priests and princes — for long centuries 
liave had the moulding of men's minds, and they have 
apared no labour to shape them to their own purposes. 
They have so well succeeded, that one-half the very 
proverbs by which conduct is guided, prove upon 
examination to be tdiae and wioked. 
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There is a peculiarity about the attainment of 
knowledfi^ vhich assists wicked men in misleading 
their victims, and I would wish that all of yon should 
know this peculiarity. I do not claim to be its dis- 
coverer, for others may have discovered it as well ; but 
up to this hour I have met with no promulgation of it. 

It is this, that every truth is overshadowed by a 
sophism, more like the truth than truth itself. This 
law holds good throughout the whole extent of the 
moral, intellectual, and material world. 

I cannot pause here to illustrate the above state- 
ment — not even to explain it. But I hope the day is 
not distant, when you and I may converse upon such 
matters face to face. 

I hope you believe that I have helped you to some 
knowledge ; but Z now affirm, and in fnll seriousness, 
that, if you examine the statement I have thus 
emphatically made, and study it to a full understand- 
ing, you will have gained more knowledge in that one 
sentence than all I have hitherto written. Yon will 
find in it the key to most of the errors and misfortunes 
that afflict mankind 

In that sentence you will also find a key to the 
difTerenoe of opinion that existed between Eans and 
his five companions. None of the five were thinkers — 
they relied entirely on the evidence of their senses. A 
process of ratiocination never troubled the brain of any 
of the five. Had they never before seen a straight rod 
plunged into crystal water, they would most certtunly 
have believed that the rod was bent into an angle — 
aye, and have ridiculed any one who should have con- 
tradicted the evidence of their senses, just in the way 
they now ridiculed Hans for asserting that an object 
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waB five milee off, when they pkioly saw it was only a 
fifth part of that distance. It oertainly appeared only 
a mile off — that is, to one who had been in the habit <d 
measuring distanoes by the eye in the ordinary 
atmosphere of a lowland country. Bnt Hans knew 
they were now in a r^on elevated many thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Partly from books, and 
partly from his own observation, he had studied the 
nature of the atmosphere at that altitude; and he was 
acquainted with the optical illusions of which it is 
frequently the cause. He admitted that the mountain 
looked near, even as near as a mile ; but he held on to 
his original opinion. 

Patient as was the young philosopher, the ridicule of 
his companions nettled him a little ; and suddenly 
pulling up on the plain, be challenged them to a 
measurement. They all ^preed to the proposal. They 
had no measuring chain'— not even a yard-stiok. 

But they knew that Hans could tell distances with- 
out one ; and having consented that bis measurement 
should be taken, they all rode hack to the point where 
the discussion had commenced. 

How was Hans going to manage it ? By trigo- 
nometrical triangles, yon will say. Not a l^t of it. 
He ooald have told the distance in that way if he had 
wished ; but he had a simpler plan. Hana did not 
carry a viameter, but a viameter carried him I 

Yes, in the stont steady-going cob which he rode, 
he had as perfect a viameter as ever was set to a 
wheel ; and Hans having once put bis horse to the 
proper pace, could tell the distance passed over almost 
as correctly as if it had been traced by a chain 1 There 
was a certain rate of speed into which Hana' horse. 
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when left to himself, was sure to fall, and this speed 
was 80 many steps to the minute — the steps being of 
equal length. By either counting the steps, or noting 
the time, the exact distance could be obtained. 

Hans had been in the habit of patting his horse to 
the proper pace for this very purpose, and coold do so 
at a minute's warning. So, taking out hia watch to 
r^ulate the speed by the moment hand, he started 
forward in a direct line for the mountain. 

All rode after, without noise— so aa not to disturb 
Hans in bis counting. Bub for that, they would have 
continued to gibe him a little. Only for a short while^ 
however ; for, as they rode on, and the mountain did 
not appear to come any nearer, their faces b^an to 
look very blank indeed. 

When they had ridden for a full half-hour, and the 
mountain still looked a mile off, Hans bad five very 
crest-fallen boys moving along in his rear. 

When they had ridden nearly another half-hour, and 
their horses' snouts almost touched the rocks of the 
mountain, none of the five was surprised to hear Hans 
cry out in a loud firm voice : — 

' Just five miles and a quarter t ' 

Not a word was spoken. Not one of the five 
ventured even a whisper of contradiction. Hans did 
not laugh in hia turn, but facing round simply said, — 

' Every trutti is overshadowed by a sophism more 
like the truth than truth itself ?' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

THK APPROACH TO THB LOMB MOUNTAIN 

Although from a distance Ihe mouotaia had appeared 
ot smooth outlines, now, that they gazed upward from 
its base, it presented quite a different aspect. Loose 
boulders of rock, strewed thickly upon the slope, 
covered its sides up to the very summit, giving it the 
appearance of a gigantic 'cairn,' such aa may be seen 
upon the tops of some of our own mountains. These, 
however, are the work of men, while that upon which 
our yagers gazed looked aa though giants had erected 
it. 

Among the loose stones there was yet a trace of 
vegetable life. Plants of the cactus kind, and rare 
euphorb^, grew in the spaces between the rocks ; and 
here and there stood a small tree, with spreading top 
and myrtle-like folit^e, casting its shadow over the aide 
of the mountain. The aborescent aloe was also seen, 
its coral-red spike appearing above the sharp edge of 
some huge boulder, and strongly contrasting with the 
dull grey of the rock. 

After cootemplatiag the singular eminence for some 
minutes, it was proposed that they should all ascend to 
its sanimit. It appeared but a very short way. The 
path was not very steep. A ten minutee' climb would 
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Buffioe. What a splendid view they should have from 
its top ! It commanded a prospect of the country 
they were aboat to traverse for the next three days' 
journey at least. They might lay out their course from 
it, by noting land-marks, avoid the detoiirs of mountain- 
spurs and other obstacles. Should they ascend it? 

Yes. AU of them desired to do so — some to enjoy 
the view ; some for the fun ot climbing ; and Klaas 
because they had seen a large bird wheeling around the 
summit, which might be the king of birds — an e^le ; 
and they wished to make a nearer acquaintance with 
his miy'esty. 

Hans also had an interest in going up. He wanted 
to examine the vegetation of the moanbtin — that 
appeared to differ essentially from that of the 
surrounding plain — and particularly the myrtle-leaved 
tree already mentioned. 

So the voice for making the ascent was unanimous — 
nemine dissentiente. 

Without further ado, they all dismounted — for it 
would have been impossible to have ridden up such a 
rock-strewed path — and secured their borsee by tying 
their bridles together. This was their usual way when 
there was no tree to which they could make them fast. 
The mode answered well enough. The animals were 
well acquainted, and on friendly terms, bo that tbey 
did not bite or kick one another ; and with their noses 
all turned inward, no one of them could stray off with- 
out the consent of the other five, and this unanimity 
could never be obtained. Even had five of them agreed 
to wander a bit, there was one that would have opposed 
such a conspiracy, and pulled gainst it with t^l hia 
might — one that would have remained loyal to bis 
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master; and that yras Hana' eteady sober-sided cob, 
that had been trained to wait whenever hia rider left 
him. Upon many a botanical excursion had he carried 
his master, and often had stood with no other fastening 
than the bridle thrown over his withers, while the 
botanist climbed the rocky steep, or dived into the 
thick bush, to pluck some rare plant or dower. 

Leaving their horses, the party commenced the 
ascent Now their path lay between large masses of 
granite, and now passed over the tops of the rocka. It 
required them to use all their strength and agility ; 
and althoi^h from below they fancied they would reach 
the summit in about five minutes' time, they were sadly 
disappointed. 

There are few things more deceptive than the ascent 
of a mountain. It is usually more difficult than it 
appears, and a lai^ allowance should be made in the 
calculation, both for time and labour. The philosopher 
Hana knew this very well, and told the others that it 
would take them a full half-hour to get to the top. 
Some of them were inclined to ridicule his assertion ; 
but they remembered their late humiliating defeat, and 
remained silent — although they thought five minutes 
would bring them to the very summit. 

At the end of five minutes they b^an to change 
their opinion ; and when three times five bad passed 
over, they found they were still but half-way up the 
the slope 1 

Here tiiey halted, and five minutes were spent in 
' pufBng and blowing.' 

Hana had now an opportunity of examining the tree 
that so interested him, for they had stopped under the 
abade of ona 
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It was not a large tree, nor could it be called a very 
handBome one; but for all that it proved to be of a 
most interesting character. It wae much branched 
with small leaves, of a pale green colour, and in their 
general eFTect having a resemblance to the myrtles. 
Its flowers, too, weie small and inconapicuoua It 
chanced to be in flower at the time, and thia enabled 
the botanist to determine its character. It belonged 
to the order Saidalacece, or 'sandalwoods;' and was 
a species of Santalum, closely allied to the SantalKm 
album of India, which yields the sandal-wood of com- 
merce. 

They all knew what sandal-wood was, aa they had 
seen varions ' knick-knacks ' manufactured out of this 
famous wood ; but they knew not whence it came, or 
what sort of tree produced it Hans, however, 
taking advantage of the halt, gave them this 
information : — 

'The sandal-wood,' he said, 'is produced from a tree 
of the same genus as the one now above us. It grows 
in the mountainous parts of the Malabar country, 
and also in the islauds of the Indian Arcbipel^o. It 
is a small tree, rarely growing to a foot in diameter. 
Its wood, as you know, is highly prized on account of 
its ^reeahle fragrant smell ; and because this fr^rance 
not only keeps it from decaying, hut also preserves any 
material, such as clothes, silk, and other articles that 
may be in contact with it, from insects or rust. In 
consequence of thia quality of the aandal-wood, it is in 
great demand for making boxes, cabinets, and such 
articles of furniture ; and, on account of its agreeable 
odour, it ia also manufactured into fans and necklaces 
which command high prices. 
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'The BrahminB use it in their sacrifices to the 
god Vishnu, to ecent the oil employed in the cere- 
mony.' 

' Are there not two kinds of aandal-wood ? ' inquired 
Klaaa ' Sister Wilhelmina has a box of it and a 
necklace, too. They were bronght from India by 
Uncle, but they are very ditTerent. The box is white, 
and the beads of the necklace are of a beautiful yellow 
colour — maybe they are dyed.' 

' No,' answered Hans, ' they are not dyed, There 
are two kinds, white saudal-wood and the yellow sort, 
and it has been said that they were the produce of 
difierent trees. This is not the case, however. 
Although there is more than one species of Sanialum 
that produces the sandal-wood of commerce, the white 
and yellow kinds are taken from the same tree. The 
reason of the difference is, that towards the heart of the 
tree where the wood ia older, and especially down near 
the root, the colour is of a deep yellow ; whereas the 
young wood that lies outwardly is nearly white. The 
yellow part is harder, more fn^ant, and, of course 
more valuabla 

' When these trees are felled for their wood, the bark 
is at once stripped off and the trunk buried for nearly 
two months — which strengthens its odonr, and renders 
it more agreeable.' 

While Hans was giving these Interesting details, the 
others took out their knives ; and each catting a branch 
from the sandal-tree, applied it to hie nose, and then 
tasted it. 

But, though they could perceive its fragrant smell, 
they found it perfectly insipid to the taste. Hans said 
it was so with the Santalum aibwm, or true sandal-wood 
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of Indift — that, notwithstanding its sweet perfnme, it is 
quite tasteless. 

He further informed them that the name 'sandal- 
wood ' is not derived from the use to which the wood 
is sometimee pat — that of making sandals. On the 
oontnuy, these derive their name from the wood iteelf> 
The tme derivation of the word is from the Persian 
'sandul.' which signifies osefnl, in relation to the 
valuable qualities of the timber. ' The sandal-wood of 
the Sandwich lalandB,' added Hans, ' is procured from 
two species different from Santalutn aSmm.' 

The yagers, having now rested a sufficient time, 
■gain faced op the mountain, and in fifteen minatea 
after stood upon its top. 
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CHAPTEK XXXV 

THE LITTLE HTBAX 

It is not quite correct to say that they stood upon the 
aummit. They had reached the top of the hill, hut 
atill above them rose the Bteeple-like rock which they 
had obBerred from the plain, and whose odd appearance 
had allured them to the spot. 

A singular rock it was, rising fall thirty feet above 
the summit of the mountain. Its sides were nearly 
vertical, but scored and seamed as if the rain bad worn 
its surface into furrows. It gradually narrowed up- 
ward, until it ended in a point not four incbes in 
diameter; bat along its sides from top to bottom 
similar points stood up ; so that the whole structure — 
if we may call it so — bore a strong resemblance to a 
Gothic turret, rising in the midst of many others that 
stood out from its base and along its sides. 

It appeared inaccessible to any other creature than a 
cat, a monkey, or a winged bird ; and of course not one 
of the party thought of such a thing as climbing it. 
That would have been a perilous undertaking. 

After they had satisfied themselves in gazing at this 
singular geol<^oal phenomenon, they commenced 
moving around its base to the opposite side. It was 
not so easy to get round it, as huge sharp bonlders 
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covered the whole scarp of the bOl atonnd ita baae, and 
they had either to roonnt over these, or posh them- 
selves through the narrow interstices between. 

Before they had got qnite round, however, an object 
came under their eyes that caused them to halt, and 
remain for some time in an attitude of observation. 

Aboat half-way down the hill rested a rock of vast 
dimensiouB, whose sharp angular top rose higher than 
those around, and commanded the view of a broad 
space of the mountain-sida Upon the top of this 
rock was perched a very lai^ bird — full as large as a 
turkey-cock. Its plumage waa of a deep black colour 
eicept over the back, where there was a patch as 
wbite as snow covering the shoulders. The feathers 
upon the le^ reached to the very toes, and were of 
brown colour. The toes appearing beneath were of a 
bright yellow. 

The general outline of its form — the abrupt curving 
of the beak — the full-round tail — the strong broad 
wings, and the feathered legs, looking as though the 
bird wore trousers — were all cbaracteriatic points that 
told its species. 

' Ad e^le I ' exclaimed the hunters as soon as they 
saw it. 

It was an ef^le, and one of the lai^est of its kind. 
It was the great vulture-eagle of Verreaux {AgvXla 
Verrtauxi£). No doubt it was this bird that Klaas and 
Jan had caught a glimpse of as they approached the 
mountain. 

It was scarce two hundred yards from the boys, and 
although they had been making a considerable noise 
while passing over the rocks, it had not heard them, 
and still sat without noticing their proximity. That 
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would have been strange for a bird so shy as an eagle ; 
but it was accounted for by the fact that its atteBtiou 
at the moment seemed to be taken up with something 
else. This was evident from the attitude in which it 
sat, or rather stood, with claws firmly clenched upon 
the edge of the rock, and neck stretched forward and 
downward. It was evidently eyeing some object 
below, in which it took a deep interest 

Itfi back was turned upon the hunters, and offered a 
fair mark ; but it was far beyoad point-blank range of 
any of their guns, except perhaps the roer. Groot 
Willem, however, might have reached it, but at such a 
distance and with so small a mark a bullet from the 
smooth bore would have been little better than a 
chance shot. 

Groot Willem was about to try it, however; but 
Hans begged of bim to bold his fire a little longer, bo 
that they might watch the movements of the eagle — 
which, from its odd attitude, was evidently meditating 
to surprise some victim below. 

It was not long before the victim was also in sight — 
appearing suddenly upon a little terrace, some twenty 
or thirty yards farther down the mountain. It was a 
small quadruped, of a greyish brown colour, darker 
above, and of l^bter tint beneath. It had the look of 
a rabbit, though considerably larger than one, thicker 
in the body, and without the long ears. It stood, 
moreover, not so high on its legs, and these appeared 
much bent as it walked. Like the rabbit, its hair was 
of a thick woolly nature, though long scattered silky 
hairs rose above the general surface of ite furry coat. 
It was entirely without a tail ; and the four claws of 
its fore feet were not claws, but nails leBembliog litUe 
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hoofa ! On the hind-feet it had but three toee ; the 
inside one of each endii^ in a regular claw. 

Of coune, these pecnliaritiea were not noticed b; the 
spectators at the moment, as the little qnadniped was 
be^nd the reach of sach minute obaervation. They 
were eommanicated afterwards by Hans, who knew the 
animal well. 

Altt^ther it was bj no means an interesting animal 
to look at extemallj ; yet in its internal stnictare it 
was one of the most interesting upon the globe. 

In that small ronnd woolly creature, timid as a moose 
— now making abrapt mns across the little platform 
— DOW stopping short in its career, to nibble a leaf of 
BOBne plant, or to look suspiciously around — in that 
insignificant quadruped the young yagers beheld a near 
relative of the big brutal rhinoceros ! Yes ; though 
without any horn upon ite snout, and without the naked 
skin — the teeth, the skull, the ribs, the hoof-like toes, 
the whole internal structure of the animal in question, 
prove it to be a rhinoceros I — a regular pachyderm I 
So says Frederick Cuvier. 

'What a wonderful triumph,' said Hans, 'the closet 
naturalists have had in this discovery I 'What a 
triumph of anatomy,' says M. Cuvier, ' that proves this 
supposed rodent to be a rhinoceros ! ' In my opinion 
it is rather a proof of the weakness of M. Guvier's 
anatomic theories ; for here is a creature, with all the 
teeth of a rhinoceros, and all the manners of a rabbit ! 

' Instead of the bold brutal nature of the rhinoceros 
— rushing out without provocation, attacking and 
butting at whatever comes in its way — ^here we have a 
shy timid creature that takes to flight on the sl^^htest 
suspicicni of danger, and seems to be tr^tened at its 
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-very shadow. Why, it affords the most abecdute proof 
of the unoertaiaty of the teeth and bones as a guide to 
the mode of life of any animal. In all animated natnre 
a better illustration could not be found of the fallacy of 
M. Cuvier's ai^uments than this same kyrax — for so 
the quadruped is called — and, despite the opinion of 
the celebrated French savant, I still believe the little 
creature to be more of a rabbit than a rbiooceroa.' So 
spoke Hans Yon Bloom. It was bold language for bo 
yonng a naturalist ! 

It is true there was much reason in bis holding to 
the opinion that the byrax is no pachyderm. Its 
habits are so uolike those of the thick-skinned bmtes 
— its mode of life so different from that of a rhinoceros. 

Its habits are very simple, s^d can be told in a few 
words. It is gregarioos ; dwells upon the mountains, 
and in the most rocky places ; makes its den in the 
crevices and caves that are found there ; steals forth to 
eat or bask in the sun ; runs timidly, and with a shy 
suspicious look; feeds on grass and leaves of plants, 
and is fond of those of aromatic properties ; can escape 
from most carnivorous quadrupeds, but is successfully 
preyed upon by birds, and especially by the vulture- 
eagle — the species already described. Such is tbe 
history of the ' daman ' or ' hyraxi! ' dassie,' ' rock- 
bad^r' or 'rock-rabbit' — by all of whioh names the 
creature has figured in books. 

It is one of those anomalies that cannot be classed 
with other quadrupeds, and has been constituted a 
genus of itself. Two species are known, differing very 
slightly from each other. They are Hyrax Syriacus and 
Capentis, or the Syrian and Cape hyrax. 
One of the most interesting facts in relation to this 
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quadruped is, that Uie Sjrian species is most probably 
the ' coney ' of the Scriptures. In fact, the description 
can apply to no other existing animaL 

I have said that all this knowledge was obtained 
afterwards from the philosopher, Hans. 

Just then there was no time for such observations ; 
for the hyrax, with two or three of its companions, had 
scarce appeared from the platform, when the ea^le shot 
down from the rock, and swooped right into the midat 
of them. 

The boys heard the shrill cry of the little 
quadrupeds, as the shadowy wings covered them ; and 
expected to see the eagle rise with one of them in its 
talons. 

They were disappointed, however, as well as the bird 
itself. The ' rock -rabbits ' had been too quick for their 
well-known and dreaded enemy ; and before the eagle 
was able to pnt a claw into their wool, they had all 
scattered, and rushed within the safe shelter of their 
dark eaves. 

Of course, they were not coming out any more that 
afternoon. The eagle seemed to have this very idea ; 
for, rising into the air with a scream of disappointment, 
it flew off towards the other side of the mountain. 
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THE ELIPSFRmOBEB 

In hopes of getting a shot at it on the wing, tbe bojrs 
crouched behind the houlderB aa it flew round, holding 
their guns in readineaa. It passed them at too great a 
distance, and none of them fired. 

They expected to aee it fly off, and wing its way 
towards the neighbouring mountains — as it could only 
be a stray visitor to the hill, some hungry old eagle out 
upon a hunt. 

It was about to do this ; for it had already risen to a 
considerable elevation, and was heading away, when all 
at once it stopped suddenly in its flight, and balanced 
itself for some moments in the air, with neck bent 
downward, as if it had taken a fresh interest in some 
object that had just come under its eye below. 

Had the rock-rabbits ventured forth again ? No. 
It could not be they ; for the eagle waa hovering over 
a different quarter — quite the opposite side of the 
mountain. If rock-rabbits were in sight, they must be 
a different party. That was not improbable. There 
m^;ht be others upon the mountain. And yet the 
eagle would not hovei above them in that way. The 
habit of this species is not to 'swoop' from on high, 
but to watch from a perch upon some neighbouring 
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rook, and dash upon the hyrax, whea it cornea out to 
feed or bast — preciBely as the boys had Been it do. 

So quick ia the rock-rabbit in escaipiDg to ite retreat, 
that even an eagle, darting from a high elevatiott, would 
fail to clutch it. Had there been rocb-rabbita below, 
thej would have perceived the great black bird above, 
and would have secured tbenuelveB at ouoe. It could 
not be they that were now occupying the attention of 
the vulture-e^le. 

It was not they. Hans, who with his double-barrel 
bad hoped to obtain a shot at the eagle, and had crept 
^ead of his oompanions to the other side of the tower- 
rook, saw that it was not rock-rahbite that had oaosed 
the ea^le to pause in its flight, but some creatures of a 
very different character. 

About half-way down the slope grew a sandal-wood 
tree, one of the largest upon the mountain, with a full 
busby top. Directly under this tree was a maas of 
tabular rock, with a smooth top, quite horizontal, and 
several yards in length and breadth. Over this, and 
nearly covering its whole extent, the sandal-wood threw 
ite protecting shadow; so that while the hot sun baked 
down upoB the surrounding slope, the surface of the 
rook was kept shaded and oool It was just such a 
spot as one would have chosen to have rested upon, 
commanding a far view of plains and picturesque 
mountains, and sweetly shaded from the burning noon- 
day beams — just such a spot as the contemplative mind 
would have desired, and in which, freed from care, it 
could have delivered itself up to pleasant meditationa 

One cannot help fancying that many of God's wild 
creatures, in selecting their haunte and homes, have an 
eye to the picturesque. I can tell at a glance the cliff 
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in which an eagle will make its eyrie, the glade that 
will be haunted by the st^ or the fallow-deer, the tree 
nnder which he will repose; and ofttimes it has 
appeared to me that these favourite haunts are chosen 
by animals less for the security they afford, than for the 
picturesque beauty tbat surrounds them. 

One could hardly have fancied that lone wild 
mountain — tbat smooth table-rock — that fragrant 
sandal-wood tree — without some living thing placed 
there by Nature to enjoy the scene, and give life to the 
picture — which would otherwise have been incomplete. 
It was not incomplete. It was crowned and perfect. 
The shade of the sandal-wood fell not in vain. Upon 
the surface of the table-rock was a gronp of living 
creatures bom to enjoy that wild and lovely scene — 
created, aa it were, to give a finish to the picture. 

There were three individuals in this group— three 
quadrupeds of a kind that had not been seen by the 
young yagers since the setting out of their expedition. 
Though these animals wore a similar coat of hair, and 
were of the same yellowish olive colour, all three were 
of different sizes. The largest was scarce so tall as a 
pointer-di^, while the smallest was still less than a tiny 
young kid. The second was not haU-way between the 
two, but nearly equal in size to the lai^est. The 
principal difference between the latter two lay in the 
fact that the large one had a pair of horns upon its 
head, which the other wanted. There were no boms 
neither upon their tiny little companion. For all this 
difference, the three were evidently of the same genns 
and species, nay, nearer relations still — of the same 
family. They were a family of klipspringers. 

Hans knew at onoe it was the klipepringer 
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(Oreotra^UB gedtairix), and bo did all the others — for 
this interesting antelope ia still found within the 
settled districts of the Cape Colony — wherever high 
inaccessible clifia and rock-covered mountains afford it 
a secure retreat from d(^, hunter, and hyena. 

Among the many intereeting forme of the antelope 
tribe, that present themselves in South Africa, the 
klipspringer is not the least interesting, Though a 
very small creature, and of no great value to the 
hunter, it differs so much in its haunts and habits from 
others of the antelope race, as to make it an object of 
curiosity, even where it is common and often seen. 
Unlike the oryx, the gnoo, the hartebeest, the blesbok, 
the eland, and a host of others, the klipspringer never 
appears upon the plain. It is purely a mountain- 
dwelling auimal, and the crag and cliff are its favourite 
haunts. There it is safe from the carnivorous beasts — 
the lion, the hyena, the wild hounds, and the jackal — 
none of which can reach its secure retreat upon the 
ledges of the beetling precipice. Even bhe leopard can- 
not follow it there — notwithstanding his recurved claws 
that enable him to climb like a cat. On the steep 
clifTs, and along the dizzy heights, the klipspringer has 
no equal in South Africa ; he can scale them as no 
other quadruped ; he feais no four-footed beast of prey. 
Three birds alone are his dangerona enemies — and 
these are the cf^le of Verreaux, the Kaffir eagle, and 
the lammei^yer. 

The klipspringer stands about twenty inches in 
height, is strongly and compactly built, with stouter 
limbs than the small antelopes of the plain. Hie horns 
are but four inches in length, rise vertically up from 
his head, and incline al^htly forward. They are 
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wrinkled at the base, and ringed in the middle. The 
hair that covers his body ie long, wiry, and thickly 
placed upon the skin ; and standing out upon end, 
gives the animal somewhat of a porcupine appearance. 
The colour is a nearly aniform yellowish olive, caused 
by the individual hairs being asli-coloured at the basa 
brown in the middle, and yellow at the lips. One of 
the most characteristic points about the klipspringer 
is the formation of its hoofs. These, instead of being 
long and pointed — as is the case with most antelopes — 
are cylindrical in form, and rest vertically upon their 
bases. They are jagged at the edges — so as to give the 
animal the power of adhering to the smoothest rock, 
without clanger of slipping. Like every piece of 
Kature'a handiwork, they are perfeclly adapted to the 
use for which they are intended. 

The klipspringer is not gr^arious ; hut is seen in 
pairs, or families, as they now appeared under the eyes 
of the young y^ers. 

When Hans first noticed them, they were in different 
attitudes. The buck was standing upon the rock 
looking out over the plain below, but had not as yet 
perceived the eagle — as the thick leafy top of the 
sandal-wood interposed between him and it. 

The doe, was lying down ; while, kneeling beside 
her, and drawing nourishment from her teats, was the 
little kidling. 

Presently the black shadow of the soaring bird 
passed over the green sward of the plain. It moved 
under the eyes of the buck, who, perceiving it, started 
suddenly, uttered a kind of hissing snort, and struck 
the rock with his hoof. This movement on his part 
brought the doe at once to her feet, as wdll as the little 
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fawn ; and all three stood in an attitude of obseivation 
toTtting their eyes now upon the shadow below, and 
now glancing suBpiciously above. After a moment 
they all commenced leaping about, though they Btill 
kept upon the rock. They saw the eagle, for it had 
now moved oat some distance over the plain, so that 
the foliage of the tree waa no longer interposed between 
it and them. 

It was just at this moment that the eagle had pansed 
in its flight, and hung poised in the air. It had for the 
first time placed ita eyes npon the kHpspringer. 

In a moment the rapacious creature perceived the 
little fawn, cowering close behind the body of its 
mother; and without more ado, the bird directed ita 
fl^ht downward; and, when nearer, swooped stra^ht 
at the group upon the rock. 

Sudden as was the daah of the bird, it was a fruitless 
effort, and it rose i^in without having made a 
victim. 

But when the spectators looked for the antelopes, 
not one of the three remained upon the table, where 
they had stood the moment before ! As quick as the 
flight of the bird, all three had sprung off from the 
rock, and thus escaped from ita dreaded clawa 

One would have supposed that the klipspringers 
would have hid themselves in crevices, as the conies 
had done. Not sa All three were seen — each 
standing conspicuously upon the top of a rock, and 
seeming to await the further action of the bird. With 
heads erect, and eyes turned upward, they stood, 
evidently expecting a renewal of the attack. The 
e^le, after hovering around and calculating ita 
distance, swooped again. 
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la this fresh attempt of tbe tyrant the little fawn 
alone was aimed at. Had it been the othera, they 
would have sprung out of reach as before ; and so, too, 
did the fawn repeatedly, bounding from rook to rook, 
vith the elasticity of an india-rubber ball. But the 
wily bird continued the attack, turning each time in 
shorter circles, until the tiny limbs of the youthful 
antelope trembled with weariness. Daring all this 
time the old ones leaped about, bounding high in the 
air, and descending upon the sharpest edges of the 
rocks, as if they had alighted from a flight with wings 
The object of their movements evidently was to draw 
the attack of the et^le npon themselves, and thus save 
their oSspriiig. 

It was to no purpose, however. The cunning 
ravisher preferred making a victim of the kid, and paid 
no attention to the mancsuvres of the old ones. No 
doubt, there were eaglets on the neighbouring mountains, 
and the tenderest venison was wanted for their dinner. 

At all events, the eagle continued to assail the poor 
little fawn, until the latter had no longer strength left 
to leap from the rock upon which it had taken its last 
stand. 

Another dash made the ec^le — a last and final 
swoop. Its talons closed like a cramp upon the 
vertebne of the tiny quadruped, which the next 
moment was borne aloft into the air t 

A shrill sad bleating was heard from below — 
drowned for an instant by the discharge of several 
gnns, whose reporte echoed like thunder from the 
rocks; and then the winged robber, with his victim 
Btill clutched in hia talons, was seen falling with 
fiutlerinK winas to the earth 1 ,-. , 
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Thb eagle dropped not far from the sumtnit ; and the 
boys, ruDning down to the spot, found it lying quite 
dead, with the little klipepringer — also dead of course 
— still fast iu its claws. The talons sunk deeply into 
the Hesh, embraced the spine, and even iu death the 
fierce bird had not relaxed its hold I 

Some would have eonsidered the death of the eagle a 
just punishment; but, then, what was its crime? It 
is true, it had killed, and would have carried away, the 
little fawn of an innocent antelope— one of the most 
harmlesB of creatures. But what else could it have 
done ? Nature had taught it to sustain itself in this 
way. Perhaps it had a nest on the brow of some 
beetling precipice — for this vulture-eagle of South 
Africa ia a dweller upon rocks, and not a tree-eagle — 
perhaps In this nest it had a pair of downy little 
eaglets, each with an appetite like that of an oatrioh — 
perhaps they were expecting that very kid, or some 
similar dish, for dinner; and would have been very 
hungry without it — might have died of hunger ? 
What, then, could the parent-bird do bat provide themi 
though at the expense of other parents just as much 
attached to their offspring as an eagle could be? How 
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oan it be r^;arded as a criote ? The eagle did not 
wantonlj destro7 the antelope, but to satiflfy the 
craviDgB of hungec. It only obeyed one of the lawB of 
Nature. 

Cruel laws they do seem ; yet, if they be crimeB, 
IJature herself is answerable. Alas I we cannot com- 
prehend, and, I fear, in this life never will comprehend, 
why we, the creatures of the earth, are bom to prey 
upon one another. A puzzle to the humane heart is 
that ' chain of destruction.' 

Wanton killing of animals is a crime; and our 
hunters, at first sight, might be thought chargeable 
with this in having wantonly shot down the ea^le. 
Such was not the case, however. They did sot do so 
out of any feeling of wantonness. They had a proper 
object in shooting the bird. It was the representative 
of a rare and little-known species, aud ihe possessioD of 
its skin for scieutifio purposes had something to do with 
the fatal aim that brought it down — for it was from 
the double-barrel of the naturalist the shot was sent 
that destroyed it. 

By the act the klipspringers had been avenged, 
though there was little idea of giving them vengeance in 
the minds of the yoang hunters. Quite the contrary ; 
for in five minutes after the whole six — buck-do^ and 
"^U — were in full chase after these creatures, as ready 
to rob them of their lives as they had been to take 
away that of their winged enemy. 

Nor was it out of wautouness either, or the mere 
love of hunting, though that might have been the 
principal motive with one or two of the party. But 
there was a curiosity about these little antelopes, and a 
desire to examine them more closely, that uxg^ the 
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yoang yaf^n to attempt their deatruction. They 
desired to posseu their trophies. 

You may wonder why they shoiild care about the 
horns of a klipspringer, since it is not one of the rare 
antelopes within the boundaries of the settlements I 
True, the animal itself is not rare; but it ia a rai'e 
occurrence when one falls before the bullet of the 
banter — as the klipspringer is as shy and wary as the 
chamois itself — and, dwelling in the most inaccessible 
places, it is difficult game to captura Hence, the 
killing of a klipspringer is r^arded in the light of a 
feat, and its little horns are by no means an ordinaiy 
trophy. 

The young yagers, therefore, wanted the pair bdong- 
ing to the buck that was now leaping over the rocks 
below. 

Some minutes were spent in deliberating as to what 
would be the best mode of getting possesBion of them. 

At the report of the guns both the klipepringers had 
gone farther down the mountain, and were now standing 
upon a lai^ boulder near its base. 

Hendrik proposed that the party should dash right 
down after them — dogs and all — and force them out 
into the plain, where, it was well known, they could 
make but a poor run, and would be easily overtaken by 
the buck-dogs. 

This plan seemed feasible. The antelopes were very 
near the base of the moontain. The hunters coming 
on them from above could easily drive them into the 
plain ; and then there would be a run between them 
and the dc^, of which a fine view would be obtained. 

Off started the whole party, directing theit coarse 
Btivigbt down the mountain to the point where the 
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klipapriagere were eeen. The dogB were set free, and 
Bprang forward in advance. 

The hunters moved on as fast as the nature of the 
gronnd would permit them ; and in ten minutes would 
have been near enough to the klipspringere to have 
fired, had the latter favoured them by remaining in 
their place. But they did not do so. Of courae, they 
had a full view of their enemies as they advanced ; and 
before the hunters had got half-way down, the nimble 
game set off round the bottom of the hill, flitting from 
rock to rock like a brace of birds. 

What seemed odd in their mode of progressing was, 
that instead of ranning along the open spaces between 
the fragments of rock, they chose the rocks themselves 
for their path, a.ad of these also the most promiDent 
ones ; bo that their Sight was a succession of bounds, 
some of them of enormous length ! Many of the 
bouldeis, on which they rested a moment, and from 
which they sprang ^ain, were so Barrow at the top, 
that the little creatures hardly obtained room for their 
feet; and, with their four hoofs touching each other, 
they would spring off as though moved, not by muscular 
power, but under the influence of eome elastic force I 

At first the hunters believed their task to be an easy 
on& The mountain surface was of so limited an extent, 
they would soon surround the game, or force it out upon 
the plain. The first attempt to do so, however, had 
ended in a failure. The klipspringers had escaped 
without difficulty to the other side, and were now 
farther off than ever I 

The hunters called up the dogs, recrossed the summit, 
and once more set their eyes upon the game, perched as 
before upon prominent points. ,- ? 
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A second time the party advanced, spreading as they 
went down, and holding their gaoa in readiness; but 
long before they were within range, the klipspringers 
took to flight again ; and, jnst as they had done before, 
passed aronnd the base to the other side of tbe 
mountain. Of course, the dogs, scrambling clamsily 
among the rocks, were no match for such game aa they ; 
and even bad the klipspringers been near enough for the 
guns, the most aceompliahed riflemen could not have 
' sighted ' them, so quick were their motions. The 
only chance of the y^era lay in their shot-guns, and to 
have hit them, even with these, would have been a feat 
equal to the bringing down a snipe or woodcock. 

Once more the boys attempted to drive them into 
the open plain; but with the same result as before. 
Although the hunters had spread themselves across the 
mountain, the nimble game dashed past them, and 
escaped to the other side. 

Oroot Willem now proposed a new plan. That was 
for all to descend the mountain to its base, and there 
make a complete surround of it Then each to march 
straight up, and, by hemming the game on all sides, 
force them h> the summit. 

'In this way,' added Groot Willem, 'well at least 
have a crack at them ; for if they try to get back 
through our line, they must pass near some of us.' 

Oroot Willem's suggestion was adopted. The yagera 
DOW descended to the base of the mountain; and, 
separating, spread aronnd it at equal distances from one 
another. The buck-dogs were also distributed ; one 
going with each hunter, except Kloas, who hod no dog 
to accompany him. Since the afiair with the blauwbok, 
there had been only five in the pack. 
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Thus placed, the boys reoominenced the ascent. They 
proceeded with proper caution, keepiog each other in 
view, and shouting from time to time words of instruc- 
tion aa to the position of the game These were seen 
bounding before tiiein, from rock to rock — now crossing 
the mountain to the opposite side, with the intention 
of escaping in that way — now zigz^^ng along the 
sides, or bounding upward toward the summit. 

When the hunters had advanced about hatf-way up, 
the klipspringers became fr^^htened in earnest. They 
saw that they were encompassed on every side ; and 
sprang to and fro like a pair of grasshoppers. 

At lei^h they seemed determined to run the gauntlet 
through the circle of hunters, and made a bold dash in 
the -direction of Haua. The naturalist, although sot 
profeasing to be much of a buuter, was a capital shot ; 
and raising his double-barrel, he fired. 

The doe fell to the crack; and the buck, suddenly 
taming as on a pivot, once more bounded up the slopa 
The dogfi bad alreatly gained a distance t^ead of their 
masters, and now advanced upon the buck from all 
sides, There seemed no chance left bim of avoiding 
their onset 

He bad mounted a boulder near the base of the 
towei rock ; and the five were rushing upon him with 
open jaws, and shining teeth, when, all at once, as if 
impelled by a spring, he shot upward to a narrow ledge 
of the vertical rock, far beyond their reach. The ledge 
was scarcely wide enough to have given footing to a 
weasel, and yet the klipspringer seemed to feel quite 
secure upon ib But he did not rest there. The shouts 
of the hunters, as they hurried up the raoantaio, 
impelled him farther; and sprir^ng to a still higher 
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ledge, and to another still higher, he alood at length 
upon the pinnacle of the rock ! 

A shout of surprise broke from the hunters as they 
witnessed this woDderful feat. And a slnj^tar spectacle 
it wa& As already stated, the tower rock ended in a 
point scarce four inches in diameter ; and upon this 
stood the klipspringer, his hoofs pressed closely t<^ther, 
his neck drawn in, his body gathered into a ball, with 
the stiff wiry hair radiating on all sides outward, like 
the spines of a hedgehc^ — a curious object to look 
upon! 

Although the hunters were now within shot, so odd 
did the creature appear thus placed that not one of them 
tboi^ht of drawing tri^er upon it They knew that 
they had the buck in their power — the dogs were all 
around him — and at such a height, full thirty feet from 
the ground, it could not escape. All therefore held 
their fire, and ran forward to the bottom of the tower. 

They had made a sad mistake about the powers of 
that klipspringer. As they were congratulating them- 
selves on having trapped the buck in ao odd a manner, 
he was seen to shoot out into the air, and, with a 
whizzing noise like that made by some great bird, he 
passed close to their ears, and Lit upon the boulder from 
which he bad bounded up 1 Scarce an instant did he 
rest there, but sprang to another, and another, and in a 
tew seconds was far down the side of the mountain I 

So sudden had been this movement on the part of 
the game, and so unexpected, that both dogs and 
hunters were taken by surprise, and not a shot was 
fired until the klipspringer was beyond reach I Just at 
that moment, as they stood watching his retreat, a puGf 
of smoke was noticed far down the mountain — a gun 
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cracked afc the same iaetaat — and the buck was seen to 
tamble headlong from a rock ! 

With fresh surprise the hunters turned to one 
anotber. 'Who?' exclaimed all simaltaneouslv. Hal 
there were only five of them. One was misBing 1 

'It'sKlaas!' 

It was Klaas beyond a doubt — Klaas who had killed 
the klipspringer. 

Klaas had given an illustration that the ' race is not 
always to the swift.' He was rather a heavy boy, was 
Klaas ; and feeling fatigued at so much climbing, bad 
seated himself on a stone, and was taking a bit of a rest, 
when he observed the klipspringer standing upon a rock 
right before bis face. Having bis light fowling-piece 
loaded with buck-shot, he had taken aim, and dropped 
the buck from hi^ perch. 

Jan was not a little jealous and insinuated that it 
was a bit of ' luck ' not very well deserved ; but whether 
it was luck or not, Klaas had certainly killed the klip- 
springer, and was not a little elated at his performance. 

Having collected the game, the young y^rs proceed- 
ing to where they had left their horses; and, mounting 
galloped off afier the wt^ns that were moving slowly 
aoroBS the distant plain. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

BOU> BIBDS 

Ok tha ^rd da^ after enteiing the plainB of the ' zuor- 
veldt,' the 7f^r8 treked to the banks of a large river, 
and followed its course up-atream. The scenery was 
altogether new and of a different cfaaraoter to that of 
the plainB. The river was fringed with reeds and 
willows, and beyond these stretched a wide bottom land 
of meadow-like character, studded with groves and 
copses of green trees, whose fohage was grateful to the 
eye after the jonmey over the dry plains. Here the 
deceitful mirage no longer tantalised them with pros- 
pects of verdant groves and smooth, limpid lakes. 
Both existed in reality ; and a snocession of lovely land- 
scapes met the eyes of the travellers as they advanced. 

The grass npon the banks of this river was excellent, 
and in order that their cattle should have the oppor- 
tonity of a good feed, the party formed camp at an early 
hour. They ontspanned in a little meadow, directly by 
the edge of the water, and made a fire out of the stems 
of the willows that grew near. 

Jan and Klaas noticed a large flock of birds hovering 
above the water, and swooping about, something in the 
same manner as swallow on a summer evening over the 
surface of an English lake. 
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They were birds of a moderate flize — scarcely 80 big 
as a commoD pigeon — nor was there anything in their 
colour to make them attractlva They were rather a 
dull-coloured set of birds for Africa, being reddish- 
brown, with a mixture of white and grey ; but bad tbey 
been near enough for the boys to have observed their 
feet and legs, these, with the ' cire ' aronnd their eyes, 
woald have appeared of a beautiful orange-yellow 
colour. 

There was one peculiarity about these birds, which 
could be observed at a great distance, and that was 
their ' forked ' taila In this respect they might also be 
said to resemble swallows, but the forking was far teas 
acute than in the tails of the latter. There was enough 
of it to give the birds a character ; and that, with their 
general form and the colour of their plumage, made it 
easy enough to tell to what genus the birds belonged. 
They were the birds of the genus Falco (hawks), 
belonging to that section of it distinguished as MilvuB 
(the kites); 

Of the kites there are several species, but the 
particular one to which these before the eyes of Klaas 
and Jan belonged, was the ' parasite kite," {MUws ater), 
an inhabitant of all parts of the continent of Africa, 
and a bird somewhat smaller than the royal kite of 
Europe. 

Both these bird-boys knew that the birds were hawka 
of some kind, but they could not tell what sort When 
Hans told them that they were 'kites' they both 
became doubly interested; and, guns in band, stood 
near the water's edge watching the manceuvres of the 
long-winged fork-tailed creatures. 

To a superficial observer it might have appeared 
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that these kites were merely playing themselves; now 
poised and hovering in the sir, now floating softly 
along, and at intervals shooting down nntil they 
'dipped' themselves in the water of tbe stream. Any 
one, however, who had closely watched them for a time 
would soon have perceived that they were not going 
through these manceuvres for simple amusement. Each 
time that one of them made a plunge into the water, it 
might be observed that in rising again, it carried a 
shining ohject in its talous, which object was neither 
more nor lees than a tiny little fish. Fishii^, then, 
was what tbe ' parasites ' were after ; and not tot 
amusement, as anglers do, but following it as a r^^ular 
calling — in fact, following it for food. 

Kot that fish forms the only food of this epeciea 
of kite. Ifo ; it will eat almost anything — litUe 
quadrnpeds, birds, reptiles, and even carrion upon a 
pinch. It is, however, very fond of fish ; and, when it 
chances to reside in a country of waters, where fish are 
plenteous and easily procured, it follows the calling of 
a fisher pretty regularly. 

Elaas and Jan stood for some time expecting to get 
a shot; but as none of the birds came near enough 
they at length gave up all hope, and laid aside their 
guns. 

Shortly after, dinner was ready, and all the boys sat 
down upon the wagon-chests, and commenced eating. 
Their dinner that day consisted of a very nice dish — 
that is, the flesh of the great Sontb African bustard 
(Otia tarda), or wild peacock (wilde pauwX as they 
themselves termed the bird. Groot Willem bad that 
momii^ shot this fine game, at very long range, with 
his ' toer ; ' and but for the far ' carry ' of his gun they 
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would not have procured the hitd — for the wild -pea* 
cock is one of the ehyest kioda of game birds, and 
ecBjrely ever rests within shooting distance of any 
cover by which it may be approached. Large as it is, 
it is esteemed the most delicate eating of South African 
birds, and ahnost equal to the wild turkey of America. 

Now the young yagers had roasted this preciooa 
moremu, hod carved it, and each was sitting with a 
piece in band — one with a wing, another having the 
'drumstick,' a third the ' merry thov^ht,' a fourth the 
'pope's nose,' and eo on. Of course they were in a 
high state of enjoyment over such ' titbits.' 

While engaged in this pleasant way, they were 
astonished to see the whole fiock of kites come 
suddenly swooping over the camp. Klaas and Jan 
were the more astonished, since they had been for 
some half-hour vainly endeavouring to get within shot 
of these very birds. Kow there would have been 
no difficulty about that, for the parasites not only came 
within shooting distnce, but, actually and literally, flew 
in the very faces of the boys ! Yea ; they would swoop 
r^ht up until within a few feet of the diners, then 
poise themselves upon their wings, spread out their 
tails, turn over on their backs, and execute sundry 
other eccentric manreuvres that put the six yagers 
into fits of laughter. Of course Swartboy joined in the 
chorus, and even the grave Kaffir grinned at the 
ludioroufi spectacle. 

But it did pot ead here. After a while the birds 
grew bolder and bolder; at each swoop they came 
nearer; until at length several of them actually 
snatched pieces of the bustard's flesh out of the very 
hands of those that were eating it ! YerUy did they 
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iUuBtrate the old adage of ' many a alip between cup 
and lip.' 

Even the dc^ were made Tictima of these bold little 
robbers, who swooped forward to their very muzzlea, 
and snatched at the bones they were cruDching. 

This carious scene continued for some time. It 
would have ended sooner, had the buflioess been in the 
hands of Klaas and Jan. Both these boys, at the first 
approach of the birda, had started up to get their guns 
but they were withheld from using them by the others, 
and especially by Hans — who was desirous of observing 
these curious little hawks with the eyv of a naturalist 

After a while the bird-boys were allowed to ' blaze 
away ; ' and, what is still more singular, their repeated 
shots did not completely frighten off the parasites, 
though several were killed! Even some that must 
have been wounded — since the feathers had been 
knocked out of them — returned again and again to 
hover above the camp, with eyes fixed eagerly upon the 
scraps of meat that had been left lying upon the 
chests I 

A little incident was yet to occur of a still more 
ludicrous character. 

Hans had that day shot a pigeon of very beaatiful 
plum^e, which is peculiar to the interior of South 
Africa, and whose wings and body are of a deep green 
colour. This species is somewhat rare, and Hans was 
desirous of preserving the skin and having it mounted. 
After dinner, therefore, he had skinned it ; and having 
thrown itfi flesh to the dogs, he was still at work upon 
the skin, taking oat the brains. 

Klaas and Jan, satiated with sport, bad desisted, and 
laid aside their gnns — the consequence of which was 
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that the parasites had returned in great numbera, and 
uow exhibited as much effrontery as ever. 

All at once, one of them seeing Hans engaged with 
the pigeon, and thinkiDg no doubt that the body of the ' 
bird was still in its skin, made a sudden dash, drove its 
claw through the feathery mass, and carried off the 
akin in triumph I Hans, whose eyes had been closely 
bent upun hia work, saw nothing of the approach of 
the little winged robber ; and for some moments beheved 
that one of the boys out of a ' lark ' had snatched the 
pigeon from hia fingers. It was not until he looked 
around, and then up into the air, that be was aware of 
the real culprit ; and although all ruahed to their guns, 
the pigoon-akin could not be recovered — as the kite, on 
aeizing it, roae high in the air, and then carried it off to 
the other side of the river I 

As not a bit of flesh remained in the akin, and aa Hana 
had succeeded in extractii^ even the brains, no doubt 
the parasite soon discovered that hia pigeon was no 
better than a ' decoy ! ' 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

Tni WATKRBUCK 

The bank upon which the yagers h&d encamped was 
about five or six feet above the surface of the water, as 
it now Btood. The bank on the opposite also rose above 
the water level ; bat on both aides there was a break 
or declivity that sloped down into the channel These 
breaks corresponded with each other. They were not 
natural gorges, bat had evidently been made by heavy 
aDimals, such as rhinoceroses and others, that were in 
the habit of coming either to drink or ford the river at 
this point The tracks of many kinds of animals could 
be distingaished leading down to the water or up into 
the meadow — so that the place was evidently a ' drift,' 
or crosaing-place for the wild beasts of the country 
around. 

Perhaps at night many would cross here, and 
Hendrik and Groot Willem had resolved to watch 
that night and have a little moonlight sport. A 
moon — and a very fine moon — was expected ; for 
the queen of the heavens was nearly in the full at 
the time, and the sky all that day had been without 
a cloud. 

But they were destined to enjoy a little sport before 
the moon arose— even before the sun had gone down. 
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While eng^ed arouod the wagons, their attention 
WM ftttraoted bj a movement among the reeds on 
the opposite side of the river. There was also an 
open space on that eide corresponding to the meadow 
in which they were encamped. Around the opening 
grew a thick brake of tall reeds, interspersed with 
willows and other low trees. It was among these 
reeds that the movement was ohserved. 

Presently a large animal came oat of the covert, 
and stepped boldly forward into the open ground, 
where the short sward enabled them to see It from 
horn to hoof — for it was a creature with hoofs and 
horns — witJiout doubt an antelope. 

It was a species, however, which none of the party 
had ever seen before — an antelope of majestic form 
and elegant proportions. 

It stood nearly five feet in height by full nine 
in length, and its general colour was a greyish sepia 
brown. Its face, however, was of a deeper brown 
around the bases of the horns and over the frontlet 
tinged with rufous. The lips and muzzle were white ; 
a white patch marked the throat; a white streak 
was before each of the eyes; and a curious oval 
band of white encircled the tail. The hair over all 
the body was harsh, more resembling split whalebone 
than hair ; bat that which covered the neck was 
longer than the rest, and stood out all around like 
a mane on end. The horns were nearly three feet in 
length, and curved first upwards and theu slightly 
intfards. They were closely ringed to within siK 
inches of their tips, and of a whitish green colour. 
The tail of the animal was about eighteen inches 
in length with a tuft at tho tip. 
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The shape and set of the honu, the rigid hair that 
grew all aroand the throat and neck, and the 
elegant upright bearing of this antelope, enabled 
the naturalist Hans to tell his companions to what 
Bpeciee it belonged. It was the famed ' waterbuck,' 
{Aiffocenu ellipsiprynmis). 

I have said ' famed ' antelope, because the 
waterbuck was in reality one of the finest and most 
famous animals of the whole tribe. 

Its name would seem to impljr that it was a 
dweller in the water. Such, however, is not the 
case. It is called waterbuck because it is never 
found far from the banks of a river or other water, 
in which it delights to plunge, and bathe itself 
daring the hot sunshiny hours of the day. Of course 
it is an excellent swimmer, and, indeed, such 
confidence has it in its powers of swimming, that 
when hunted or pursued by whatever enemy, it 
makes directly for the river and plunges in, no 
matter what depth may be the water. It is the 
habit of many species of deer to make for water 
when hunted, but with them the object is to throw 
the hounds off the scenti and having once crossed a 
river, they continue on through the woods. Kow 
the waterbuck does not leave the river for any 
great distanca It either Bwims down-Btream, or, 
having gone out on the opposite bank, returns to it, 
after making a short detour through the woods. It 
seems to regard the water as its haven of safety, 
and when overtaken usually stands at bay in the 
very middle of the stream. 

It loves to dwell along rivers where there are marshy 
bonks covered with tall sedge and reeds; and at 
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certain Beaaone of the year, whea these are partially 
InaDdated, the waterbuck is rarely seen — as it then 
makes the hauut in the very heart of morasaea which 
are impeoetrabla to the hunter. Ita Ion;; spreading 
hoofs enable it to pass with safety over marshy grounds, 
where other speoies of antelopea would be 'mired' snd 
deetroyjed. 

The waterbuck has been oLassed by naturalists with 
antelopes of the aigourine, or goat-horned group ; but 
it differs greatly, both in horns and habits, from any of 
these, and deserves to be ranked as an antelope mi 
generis. If it were established as a separate genus it 
would not stand alone, since another ' waterbuck,'— 
evidently a second species — has been discovered by late 
explorers a little farther to the north, apoa the shores 
of the Lake Ngaml The latter is termed by the 
natives the ' leohe,' and in the shape of its horns, and 
most of its habits, it bears a decided generic resem- 
blance to the Aigeeerus dlipsiprymnus. 

Still a third species of waterbuck vaa turned up 
during the recent explorations to the aforementioned 
lake ; but this, though in habit very similar to the 
others, differs widely in regard to its physical 
characteristics. Its boms are of the spiral form, 
greatly resembling those of the koodoo (i^rejmeeros 
koodoo), and naturalists are disposed to class it in the 
genus TragelaphVit. Ita name among the natives is 
' nakong.' 

The reason why none of our young hunters were 
personally acquainted with the waterbuck was, that 
none of them had ever seen it before ; and the reason 
why none of them had seen it was, because it is not 
found in any part of the country through which they 
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hftd hitherto b&TellecL It is alt4^fcher a teopioal or 

sab-tropical species, loves a warm climate, and does not 
range bo far south to the Cape Settlements. It is 
possible that there may be other species l^ the rivers 
iiukt Ton throngh t^e unknown interior of Afiica ; for 
between that soathem territory, which has been yet 
explored, and the Great Sahara, there lie many strange 
coontriee, and many strange creatares, of which the 
geographer and the nataralist yet know nothing. 

So, my boy reader, if you should be desirous at any 
period of your life to achieve the reputation of a Bruce, 
a Park, a Deuham, a Clapperton, or a Lander, you need 
not fear the want of an opportunity. There is still 
enough of ' unexplored Africa ' to employ adventurous 
spirita for perhaps a century to come. At all events 
the ardent nataralist will find plenty of cew ground up 
to the new year's day of 20001 That I can safely 
guarantee. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE BATBNOnS BEPTILI 

All ejea were fixed upon the beantiful animal as it 
approached the river. With light majestic step it 
advaDced to the bank,, and without pansiag walked 
down the alopa It had no fear of the water and 
stepped into it without heeitatioa. 

The bojrs were in hopes that it intended to cross the 
river. On the opposite bank it was too distant for the 
'cany' of their guns — even the elephant roer could 
not have sent a bullet to that side with any chance of 
hitting. Should the antelope cross however, the case 
would be different. It might then come within range 
of their pieces ; and, to make sure, Hendrik and Qroo( 
Willem had stolen under the cover of the reeds, and 
advanced nearer the croaaing-place. 

They were doomed to disappointment, however. 
The waterbuok had no intention of crossing. It had 
come to drink; and, having waded in knee-deep, it 
stopped, and dipped its muzzle into the water for that 
pnrpose. 

With disappointed looks the boys remained gazing 
upon it as it drank. 

Now it chanced that cloee bo the spot, where the 
buck had entered the water, there was a bloek log. It 
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lay along the water in a direction parallel to the bank, 
and seemed to be floating — though only a small portion 
of it appeared above the surface. Saturated with the 
water, as it mast have been, its weight perhaps had 
thus partially immersed it. The boys bad given no 
heed to this log. It was the half-deoayed trunk of 
some tree — perhaps the black -barked acacia — that had 
been carried down-stream during flood-time, and had 
made a lodgment in the little bay, where the path 
entered the water. Of course to such an ordinary 
circumstance the boys gave no heed. Neither did the 
waterfauck. Ah I false security I Better for the 
antelope had it heeded that Ic^ 1 Better for it had it 
' looked before leapii^,' add carefully scrutiuised that 
black-barked thing — for black though it was, it was not 
the 1<^ of any acacia. That log was alive 1 

To the astonishment of all the boys, and no doubt to 
the far greater astonishment of the waterbuok, the 
dark object suddenly became endowed with motive 
power, and was seen to dart forward with the 
velocity of an arrow towards the spot where the 
animal was drinking. It was no longer a log, but a 
hideous reptile — a crocodile of gigantic demensions I 

The boys expected to see the waterbuck rear back, 
and not attempt to escape. No doubt so it would have 
done, had the crocodile missed its aim, but the latter 
had not missed. On the contrary, it had seized the 
muzzle of the antelope in its long gaunt jaws, and was 
proceeding to drag its victims under the water. 

There was a struggle not of long duration, but it was 
terrible while it lasted. The buck pranced, and 
plunged, and spread his legs, and endeavoured to shake 
off his reptile assailant. Several times he was brought 
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to his knees I but being a powerful animal he recovered 
hie legs again, and once nearly succeeded in drawing 
the crocodile out upon the bank. All the while, too, 
he kept striking forward with his sharp fore-hoofa; 
but desperate as were the hits he made, they produced 
no impression upon the harsh scaly coat of bis 
amphibious antagonist. Had the latter held him by 
any other part, he might have bad some chance of 
escape ; bat seized as he bad been by the very tip of 
hie snout, his bead was all the time kept close down to 
the water, and tbe awkward position rendered it 
impossible for him to make use of his borns — his 
principal weapons of defence. 

The crocodile was by no means one of the lai^est of ' 
bis kind^-else tbe struggle would have ended sooner. 
A very large one — that is, one of sixteen to twenty feet 
in length — can drag a buSalo bull under tbe water, and 
a buffalo bull possesses four times tbe strength of a 
waterbuck. The one now seen was not over ten feet 
long ; and the strong waterbuck might have been a 
full match for it, had it not been for the unfair hold 
which it had taken. In that, however, lay the 
advantage of the reptile, and it seemed to be aware of 
it, for from the first moment it never relaxed the 
'dutch' it bad taken, but held on with its terrible 
teeth and strong jaws, closed like a clamp on the snout 
of its victim 1 

Kow tbe crocodile was raised some feet out of the 
river, and tbe boys could see its ugly breast, and spread 
hand-like claws ; now using its powerful tail as a 
fnlcnim it would strike against tbe water, and then 
the bead of the buck would be plunged below the 
Bttrfac^ and held down for minutes at a time. Of 
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coarse during &11 this while th« vtater WM kept in 
oommotion ; and what with the stru^les of tho 
qnadniped and the lashing of the reptile's tail, a 
constant spray of frotb and bubhles marked the scene 
of the strife. 

The conflict at length came to an end. The water- 
tyrant triamphed. The buck was dr^ged into the 
river beyond his depth ; and although few quadrupeds 
conld swim as well as he, once off his legs he was no 
longer a match for the amphibious saurian. His head 
and horns both disappeared beneath the surface — now 
and then the tail of the crocodile flapped upward, as it 
exerted itself to keep its victim under — and then both 
reptile and quadruped sank to the bottom of the river, 
and were seen no more! 

For some time the hunters remained watching the 
surface of the water. They saw the frothy bubbles 
floating over the spot— #ome of tbem reddish with the 
blood of the waterbuck — hot the current soon carried 
them away, and the river glided past smooth aai 
silent 08 if no such commotion had occurred in its 
waters. 

The hunters all returned to the wagon, and a 
conversation now occurred about crocodiles, in which 
Congo took part 

The Kaffir had hunted upon the great rivet Limpopo, 
which lay to the north-east of their present camp. He 
all^^ that there crocodiles were very numerous, 
uid some were seen of enormous dimensions, attaining 
to thirty feet in length, with bodies as thick as a 
rhinoceros — that such scenes, as that they bad just 
witnessed, were of no uncommon occurrence there. 
He said that the larger crocodiles frequently attacked 
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buff&loee, precisely as this one had done the water- 
buck — that thej lie in wait bj the watetiag-placea of 
these animals, and seizing them by the muzzle wh«i 
the; are drinking dr^ them under water- and Uiub 
suffocate them. 

But Congo related a still more ouriooB habit of the 
crocodiles. He asserted tiiat they never devour their 
prey nntil it beeomea quite decomposed-^bat is, until 
it attains the oondition of oarrion. He stated that 
when a orooodile has killed a bufblo or any large 
animal, it always drags the oaroass back to the shore, 
and, leaving it exposed to the action of the sun's rays, 
watches near it until the flesh has become tainted to 
its taste! The young yagers had heard of this before; 
but were not inclined to believe it, though Congo now 
assured them of its truth — alleging that this habit of 
the crocodile was well koown among the native hunters 
of the Limpopo. 

Notwithstanding the sneers of many oaturalists, &e 
simple savage was right, as the young yagers themselves 
were soon enabled to prova 

1 have said that when the crocodile and his victim 
disappeared below the surface, they were seen no more. 
That, however, was not sbriotly true. Both of them 
were aeen again, and in a very short while after — -more 
than seen, indeed ; for the crocodile was killed by a 
bullet from Oroot Willem's roer; and upon venisoa 
steaks, cut from the buttocks of the water-buck, both 
Congo and Swartboy — as well as the buok-dc^a — made 
them a hearty supper. 

It was thus the thing came about Hans had entered 
into a dissertation about crocodiles in general He was 
inframing bis companions of the number of Dew speoies 
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of tiiese creatures that had been lately discovered, aad 
pointing out the great prepress of natural science 
during the present half century ; how the crocodiles 
were divided \>j modern neturaUets into many genera, 
and that, including the caimans and alligators of 
America, and the gavials of Asia, the whole crocodile 
fomily could not number less than two dozen living 
species, although but a few years ago it was supposed 
there were hut three kinds in existence ; how America 
pOBseesed true crocodiles as well as aligators ; bow the 
number of species in America was greater than that of 
Africa and Asia taken leather ; how there were none 
of these great reptiles found either in Europe or 
Australasia; and, among other things, Hans was 
pointing out the difficulty which existed in determinii^ 
both the genera and species of alt the Crocodilid(e. 

While the yi^rs were listening to these details, the 
Kaffir, who had been squatted with his eyes bent upon 
the river, suddenly started from his crouching attitude, 
and pointed down to the bank, toward a small brake of 
reeds that grew out of the water. 

All eyes were turned in that direction, and it 
was perceived that some of the reeds were shaking 
about, as if a large creature was moving among them. 
The reeds were nodding about and bending downward 
in bunches, and breaking as if under some heavy 
pressure, and crackling as they broke. What could be 
causing such a commotion amongst tbem ? It did not 
appear like the natural motion of any wild animal, for 
these glide about, even in their undisturbed haunts, in 
a stealthy and easy manner. There was something 
unusual going on among the reeda What could it be ? 

The young yagers were determined to find out ; and 
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for this purpose they drew near the mai^n of the 
leeds. Thej did not approach tbem opeoly, but 
crawled forward under cover of the grass and biishes, 
observing perfect silence, so as not to frighten away 
whatever creature was causing the movement. 

Fortunately the reed-culms did not grow so thickly 
as to obscure the view ; and when near, it was poeeible 
to see a large object moving in their midst. And a 
large object was seen — a lat^ dark creature which was 
at once reo(^i8ed as a crocodila 

It might have been another crocodile, and not that 
which had just drowned the waterbuck; but the 
hunte» were not left to conjecture on this point, for, 
while watching its movements, they now perceived the 
carcase of the waterbuck itself, which the huge reptile 
was dra^ng up among the reeds, evidently with the 
intention of raising it out of the water I For this 
purpose it was using its powerful jaws, as well as its 
snout, and strong fore-arms — now pulling the body 
along a hit, then pushing and rolling it over towards 
the bank. 

The boys watched these strange manoeuvrea for some 
moments in silence; but Groot Willem had brought 
his gun with him, and choosing a moment when the 
huge saurian was resting a little, he aimed for the 
socket of its ^e-ball, and sent the big bullet of bis 
roer crashing throngh its skulL 

The reptile plunged back into the river, and went to 
the bottom leaving the wave tinged with blood. 
Presently it rose to the surface, stru^ling violently, 
and evidently in great agony. Now it raised the fore- 
part of its hideous body quite out of the water ; then 
its head went under, and its long tail was flouted into 
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the air ; then np oune its head ^ain, and lo on, till at 
length its strugglee ceased, and it sank to the bottom 
like a atone. No donbt it sank to rise no nuwe. 

Congo and Swartboy rushed in among the leeds, and 
drawing ont the waterbuck — somewhat lacerated 1:^ 
the teeth of its destroyer — dragged it io trinmph to the 
oamp. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

THE GUINBA-HE1T8 

Although Sw&rtboy and Congo supped upon the fleflb 
of the waterbuck — which is far from being a delicate 
venison — the boja had something better for supper. 
That was roast fowl, and a ver; dainty kind of it, quite 
equal to grouse or partridga They all supped upon 
' guinea-hen.' 

The guinea-fowl (Numida videagris) is a bird that has 
been long known, and is often mentioned in the works 
of ancient wriKrs under the names MeUagria and 
OvUina Nvmidica. It is unnecessary to give a descrip- 
tion of its appearance, as everyone is acquainted with 
the beautiful pearly plumage of the bird, from which 
it has obtained the name of pearl-hen — among the 
Germans Perl-Huln, and among the Spaniards 
' Pintado,' or spotted ben. The English name ' Guinea- 
hen' is in allusion to the country from which it has 
been chiefly obtained in modern times. The guinea- 
fowl is truly a native of Africa — though it is now 
domesticated in almost every country in the world, and 
has become a common inhabitant of the farm-yard. 
In the United States of America, particularly in the 
Southern States, where the climate exactly suite it, the 
guinea-hen, or 'guinea chicken,' as the bird is there 
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calted, is a great fftvonrite, both as a bird for the table 
and a Ujer of c^s ; and certainly the flesh of the young 
pallet ia mnoh more delicate and savoury than that of 
the common fowl. 

In many of the West India islands, the gutnea-hen, 
although introduced from Africa, has become wild, aad 
in the forests of Jamaica it is hunted and shot like 
other game. In these islands the species prop^ates 
very rapidly; and where the birds become numerouB 
they do great mischief to the crops of the planter& On 
this account they are often hunted, not to b« served np 
at the table, but for the purpose of exterminating them 
as troublesome peats. 

Throughout all Africa, its native eonntty, the guinea- 
fowl exists ; but it is to be remarked that there is more 
than one species. The common guinea-fowl (Numida 
mdeoffria) is the best known, and in its wild state 
difiers very little from the domesticated variety. The 
latter, however, frequently varies in coloar, and some 
are seen with very little of the blue tint upon their 
feathers and almost without spots. This, however, ia 
the nsnal law of wild birds when produced under 
domesticatioD, as ducks, turkeys, geese, and all the other 
pets of the fann, fully demonstrate. Even when left 
to herself, nature often ' sports ' in this way, and we 
know of no bird or animal of which 'albinos ' may not 
be at some time observed. 

In addition to the common guinea-fowl, a second 
species is well known to exist in the Southern parts of 
the African continent. This ia the 'crested guinea- 
fowl ' {Numida criataia). It is not quite so large as tbe 
common kind, and has other difTerenoes. It is of a 
darker blue colour, hut spotted like iqs congener, each 
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feather baving from four to six spota upon it. The 
quiUa are yeltowisb brown, but the edges of the 
secondaries are of a pure white, which oontraats prettily 
with the dark cotouriDg of the general plum^e. 

But the moet conapicuous diffeience between the two 
E^>e(ae8 is in the formation of the crown and oheeks. 
As is well known, over the bill of the common guinea- 
fowl rises a singular warty membrane like a casque, 
while two carunoulated wattles hang from the lower 
mandible. Both these append&gra are wanting in the 
Ntimida crisiata, bat in place of the hard casque, the 
head of this species is ornamented with a crest of loose 
hair-like feathers of a bluish black, which adds very 
much to the elegant appearance of the bird. 

The guinea-bens are gregarious, and sometimes 
immense flocks of them are seen together. They spend 
most of their time upon the ground, but they also take 
to trees when startled, and roost upon the branches. 
Tbeir food consists of seeds, berries, and soft slugs. 

WhUe the boys were discussing what they should 
have for supper, a Sock of these beautiful crested 
creatures came chattering across the open meadow in 
which was the oamp. Of oourae the shot^ns were 
immediately put in requisition, and several of the party 
got ready to go after them. 

Kow it is not so very easy to get a shot at the wild 
gnioea-bens. They are no great flyers, and do not take 
to the win^ when pursued, unless when close pressed 
by a dc^ or some other swift animal But a man on 
foot is no match for them, as they mn very swiftly 
where the ground is even. They are shy, moreover; 
and it is not without difficulty that a shot can be had. 
There is ^ane way, however, of approaching them 
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fluccessfnlly. A dog should be set after them, precisely 
in the eame matmer as though they were rabbits, hares, 
OT any other small quadrupeds. The dog of course 
being swift enough to overtake them, soon comes up, 
and the guinea-fowls are then forced to take wing. 
But, as they are greatly diBinclined to a long flight, 
they soon settle down again, or, what is moie likely, 
perch upon the branches of the nearest trea The dc^ 
then runs up to the tree; and, if well trained, will 
commence barking, and continue so tilt the sportsmaa 
approaches within shot. The birds upon the tree have 
no fear of the dog below — knowing very well that be 
cannot climb up to them — but, while their attention is 
occupied with him, they pay no heed to their more 
dangerous enemy the gunner, who can then easily 
approach within range, and take aim at his leisure. 

Kow this mode of huDting the guinea-fowl was well 
known to the young yagers ; and as one of their 6og^ 
had been trained to it, they took him along, and 
commenced the pursuit with every confidence that they 
would eat roast fowl for supper. 

They were not disappointed. The birds were soon 
after sprung, and then treed ; and the harking of the 
dog couducted the gunners to the spot where the 
game had taken roost, among the branches of some 
' cameeldoorn ' trees near the bank of the river. 
Several shots were obtained; and three brace and a 
half were brought into camp — enough to serve not only 
for supper, but also for breakfast the following morn- 
ing. 

It seemed to be quite a place for birds ; for while 
there, many other species were observed by the young 
hunters. A great many curious plants grew in the 
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neighbourhood, the seeds of which served many kinds 
for food ; besides from the proximity of the river many 
flies and other insects were produced, the prey of 
numerous shrikes and other birds of the family of 
musdcapicUe. 

Hans pointed out a very singular bird that was flying 
about the meadow, and was every now and then utter- 
ing a note that sounded like the word 'edolia' From 
this note the bird derives its name — ^jnst as in England 
the ' cuckoo ' is named from its peculiar call, and in 
France ' coucou.' 

Now the edolio of South Africa is also a cuckoo ; and 
although differing from our cuckoo in some respects, it 
has a great resemblauce to it in others. It has the 
same parasite peculiarity of depositing its ^gs in the 
nests of other birds, and leaving them to be hatched 
there ; and its other habits are very similar to those of 
the common cuckoo. 

But there are some very curious points in the history 
of the ' edolio ' which it does not share with its European 
congener. Among the boors of South Africa it is known 
as the 'New year's day bird' (Niuwe jaars vogelX and 
these simple people ascribe to it some wonderful 
characteristics. Tbey say that it appears only at the 
beginning of the year — whence the name 'new year's 
day bird' — and that whenever it is hungry it commences 
to cry out, and then all the little birds in the immediate 
neighbourhood &j towards it, carrying food, which they 
give it to eat I 

Now all the young yagers, as well as Congo the Kaffir 
and Swartboy the Buahman, were well acquainted with 
this story ; and all with the exception of Hans, believed 
it to be true. Hans, however, knew the explanation of 
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the manretlous m&tter, and proceeded to gire it to his 
oomp&nions. 

He stated that the bird known among the farmers 
as the Niuuxjaars vogel, was no other than t^e young 
of the 'edolio' (Oueulut lerraius) — thongh the farmers 
would not believe this, beoaose, althongh fall fledged, it 
differs a good deal from the parent birds both in sise 
and colour, and is therefore taken for a distinct kind. 
That the myvtevy of its appearing always on the first 
day of the year, was scarce a fable after all, as it was 
about that time that young edolios obtained their full 
feathers, and commenced flying about That the further 
statement, of its crying out when hungry, was perfectly 
true ; but that all the small birds in the neighbourhood 
were sammoned by its cry, was not correct, althongh 
some would be, viz., the step-mother and father that 
had brought it into life ; and that these having been 
often seen in the act of feeding the young edolio had 
given origin to the fable. This was certainly a very 
good explanatioa 

Hans, further, stated that a similar b^ef existed 
among the natives of India, in relation to the large- 
billed onckoo (Budynamia orientaUs), and that the 
belief bad a similar origin. 

'The edolio,' continued Hans, 'like the cookoo, 
deposits its e^^ in the nest of many species of small 
birds ; and that it places them there with its beak, and 
not in the ordinary way, has been satisfactorily 
determined by naturalists.' 
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CHAPTER XLH 



As our travellers advanced up-stream, the wide level 
plaiuB beoame narrowed iato loere stripes of meadow 
tiiat lay along both sides of the liver. On both sides, 
and not a great distance oC^ wood-covered mountains 
trended parallel to the course of the stream. Some- 
times their spurs approached very near to the banks — 
BO as to divide the bottom land into a series of valleys, 
that rose like terraces one above the other. Each of 
these was a separate plain, stretching from the river's 
bank to the rocky foot of the mountain. 

Nearly every one of them was tenanted with game 
of one sort or another — such as had already been met 
with on the route — but beyond killing enough to keep 
their larder supplied with fresh meat, our party did not 
make any stay to hunt here. The guide had informed 
them, that beyond the mountain where the river took 
its rise lay the country of the elephant, the buffalo, and 
the girafie ; and in hopes of reaching this long-expected 
land, the sight of a herd of sprit^boks, or guoos, or 
Uauwboks, or even elands, bad litUe more interest for 
the young yagers than if it had been a drove of tame 
oxen. 

Ascending into one of the upper valleys, however, 
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tliejr came auddanly in view of a herd of antelopes 
whose forms and coloura distiagaiahed them from any 
our huDters had yet met with. This at once decided 
them to halt the wagons and prepare for a chasa 

That the animals seen were antelopes, there could 
be DO mistake. Thej had all the grace and l^{htneB8 
of form peculiar to these creatures ; besides their boms 
were conspicuously characteriBtio. Their appearance 
bespoke them to be true antelopes. 

They were large ones too — that ia, of medium size — 
about as large as red deer; but of course small when 
compared with such species as the blauwbok or the 
huge eland. Each would have measured nearly three 
feet and a half in he^hl — and even a little more, over 
the croup — for although there are some antelopes sach 
as those of the aeronotine group — the ' hartebeeet,' 
' sassabye,' and ' bekr-el-waah ' — that stand lower at the 
croup ibaa the shoulders, the reverse is the case with 
other species; and those uow before the eyes of our 
hunters possessed the latter characteristic They stood 
high at the croup. 

None of the yagers had ever seen one of the kind 
before; and yet, the moment they came under view, 
both Hendrik and Qroot Willem cried out, — 

' Booyebok I ' 

* How know you that they are rooyebok ? * demanded 
Hans. 

' From their colour, of course.' replied the others. 

The colour of these antelopes was a deep fulvous red 
over the head, neck, and upper parts of the body ; paler 
along the sides; and under the belly pure white. 
There were some black marks — such as a stripe of 
bUck duwu each buttock, and also along the upper part 
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of the tail — but the general colour of the aQimals was 
bright red, henoe their beiag taken for ' rooyebok,' or 
'red-bucka,' b/ Hendrik and Groot Willem. 

' The colour ia not a good criterion,' remarked Hans. 
' They might as well have been ' grysbok,' or ' steinbok, 
or ' rooye rheebok,' for the matter of colour. I judge 
by the horns, however, that you are right in your guess. 
They are rooyebok, or, aa the Bechuanae call them, 
'pallah,' and, aa naturalists style them, Antelope 
melampus.' 

All looked at the horns as Hane spoke, and saw that 
these were full twenty inches in length, and somewhat 
like those of the springbok, but more irregularly lyrate. 
The two nearly met at their tips, whereas at their 
middle they were full twelve inches apart. This was 
a characteristic by which they could easily be re- 
membered, and it had enabled Hans at once to 
pronounce upon the species. 

Strange to say, there was but one pair of full-grown 
horns in the whole herd, for there was but one old 
buck, and the does of the pallah are hornless. A 
'herd' is hardly a proper term; for this species of 
antelope oannot be called gregarious. What our 
hunters saw before them was a family of rooyeboka, 
consisting of the old male, his wives, and several young 
bucks and does — in all, only eleven in number. 

Our hunters knew, from what they had heard, that 
the rooyebok is both a shy and swift antelope — difficult 
either to be approached or run down. It would be 
necessary, therefore, to adopt some plan of proceeding, 
else they would not succeed in getting one of them ; 
and they had fixed their ipinds moat covetously on the 
large knotted horna of the buck. They bidted the 
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wagoos to await the result of the chase ; bhoii^fh the 
oxen were not to be outapauned, unless it should prove 
BQcceaefuI If so, they woald camp upon the ground 
for the night — bo as to enaUe them to dreea the meat, 
and preserve the ' trophies.' With such resolves, they 
made ready to hunt the pallah. 

Upon first oomiug in sight of the rooyebok, the 
banters were upon the oreat of a h^h ridge — one of 
the mountain spurs, that divided the valley they had 
just traversed from that in which the red antelopes 
were feeding. From the eminence they oooupied, they 
comnuuided a view of this valley to ita farthest border, 
and could see its whole surface, except a small strip on 
the nearer side, which was hidden from them by the 
iaovi of the ri<^ on which they stood. 

Around the sides of the valley there were trees and 
bushes; though these did not form a continued grove 
but only grew in detached clumps and patches. All 
the central ground, where the pallahs were feeding, 
was open, and quite deetdtute of eithw bosh or cover of 
any kind. Between the bordering groves there was 
long grass; and, by the aid of this, a skilled hunter 
might have crept from one grove to another, without 
attracting the attention of t^ antelopes. 

It was decided, therefore, that Hcmdrik and Groot 
Willem should steal round to the other end of tbe 
valley, keeping under cover of the thicketfl and grass. 
Then tbe pallahs would be betweffli two fires, as they 
must either go up or down the valley in trying to 
escape. On the right lay the steep mountain ; on the 
left, the deep rapid river. They would not likely 
attempt to move off on either hand So this design to 
intercept them was good eaougb. 
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The hortieB were uow tied to trees and left on tbe 
back of the ridge, while the hunters moved forward 
upon the brow that orerhung the valley. 

They had not advanced tar before that part of the 
valley hitherto uoseea came ander their eyes, and 
there, to their astoDiBbment, another herd of animals 
appeared; not of aatelopea — although, from their colour 
they might have been mistaken for such. No — the 
short round heads, elongated bodies, thick massive 
limbs, and long tufted tails, told at a glance, that it 
was no herd of peaceful ruminautfi the hunters were 
gazing npon, bul. an assemblage of dreaded oarnivora — 
a troop of lions ! 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

POUK-FOOTKD HUNTEKS 

There were twelve lions ia the troop — old moles, 
females, and whelps of differeot agea t A terrifio 
spectacle to look upon, io any otfaer waj than through 
the bars of a cage, or out of a third-story window. 
But our young yagers beheld them on an open plain, 
and at the dangerous proximity of three hundred 
yards! 

It is needless to say that a sudden stop was put to 
their advance, and that every one of the six was more 
or less alarmed. Although they knew that, as a 
general rule, the lion will not attack man without 
provocation, it might be different where such a number 
were together. Twelve lions would have made short 
work of them, one and all. No wonder the young 
hunters trembled at sight of such a troop, and eo near ; 
for the brow of the rtdge, running abruptly down to 
the plain, was all that lay between them and the 
dreaded assemblage. A few bounds would have brought 
the lions to the spot on which they stood ! 

After the first moments of surprise and alarm had 
passed, the yf^n bethought themselves how to act. 
Of courae, the pallabs were driven completely out of 
their mind, and all ideas of a bunt given up. 7o have 
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descended into that valley, would have been to have 
encountered twice their own number of lions: older 
hunters than they would have shied off from such an 
encounter. They did not think for a momeut of going 
farther, nor indeed, of anything but retreating ; and it 
cannot be said that they thought of that, for it was the 
instinct of the moment. 

' Back to our horses I ' whispered they to one 
another, the moment they set their eyes on the lions ; 
and, without staying to contemplate the fearful group, 
all six stole back ; and, in less than two minutes' time, 
were seated in their saddles. 

Their presence had not been discovered by the lions. 
Two circumstances had favoured the boys, and 
prevented this. The ridge over which they were 
passing was covered with underwood, and the ' bosch," 
reaching as high as their heads, had sheltered them 
from view. The other cireumstance in their favour 
was that the wind was blowing down the valley, and 
therefore from the lions and towards themselves. Had 
it been otherwise, they would have been scented, and 
of course discovered. Slill another circumstance — the 
hunters had been advancing in silence, on account of 
the design they had formed of stalking the pallaha. 
The lions, therefore, still remained ignorant of their 
proximity. Once on horseback our party felt secure, 
and soon got over their little 'flurry.* Each knew that 
the noble creature that carried him, could give any Hon 
the heels. Even the ponies of Klaas and Jan could 
run away from the fastest lion in Africa. Once 
mounted, all tt;lt that the danger was over. 

The hunters, Hendrik and Groot Wiilem, were not 
satisfled to retreat in this way. They were resplved on 
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at leaat haTing another ' peep ' at the dangerous game ; 
and, therefore, prepared to return to their former point 
td observation, of coarse this time on horseback. Hana 
atao felt a similar inclination — from the desire to 
atudy a chapter of natural history — and Arend would 
go out of curiosity. It waa not deemed safe to take 
Klaas or Jan along ; so these two youngsters were 
unoeremoaiooBly sent hack to the wagons, that had 
been halted in the lower valley near the bottom of the 
hUL 

The other four rode slowly and silently forward 
nntil they came once more in view of the valley, the 
herd of pallahs, and the troop of liona. 

The antelopes were still feeding quietly near the 
centre of the open ground. The lions were as yet on 
the ground, where they had been Erst observed. That 
the pallahs knew nothing of the proximity of their 
dangerous neighbours was very evident, else they would 
not have been moving so sedately along the sward. 
They had no suspicion that an enemy was near. The 
lions were in the lower end of the valley, and therefore 
to leeward of them — for the wind was blowing fair 
down-atream, and came right in the faces of the 
hunters. A thicket, moreover, screened the lions from 
the eyes of the herd. 

It was equally evident that the beasts of prey were 
well aware of the presence of the rooyeboks. Their 
actions proved this. At short intervals one trotted to 
the edge of the 'boech,' in crouchiug attitude, looked 
out to the open plain, and after a moment or two 
returned to his companions, just as if he had been sent 
' to report' The old males and the lionesses stood in a 
thiok clump, and seemed to be holding a consultation 1 
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The boys had not a doubt but that they were doiDg 
this very thing, and that the subject of their deliberation 
was the rooyebok herd. 

At length the 'oonncil' appeared to break up. 
The troop eeparated, each taking a diSerent direction. 
Some went along the bottom of the valley, while 
several were seen to proceed towards the mountain 
foot 

When these last had reached the groves before 
mentioned, they turned upwards ; and one after 
another were seen crouching from clump to clump, 
crawling along upon their bellies, as they passed 
through the long grass, and evidently trying to shelter 
themselves from view of the pallahs. 

Their object now became clear. They were pro- 
ceeding to the upper end of the valley, with the 
design of driving the game upon those that hud 
remained below — in fact, carrying out the identical 
plan which the hunters themselves had projected but 
the moment before! The boya marvelled at this 
singular coincidence ; and as they sat in their saddles 
they could not help admiring the skill with which their 
rivals were carrying out their own plan. 

Those — three there were — that had gone skulking np 
the edge of the valley, were soon out of sight — hidden 
under the ' bosch ' that grew at the opposite end, and 
which they had been seen to enter. Meanwhile the 
other nine had spread themselves along the bottom of 
the valley, each taking station under cover of the 
bushes and long grass. The trap was now fairly set 

For a few minutes no movement was observed on the 
part either of lions or pallahs. The former lay 
crouohed and stealthily watching the herd — the latter 
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browsed peacefully along the award, perfectly OB- 
coQScionB of the plot that waa ' thickening ' around 
them. 

Somatbing at thte moment seemed to reader them 
BuspiciouH. They appeared to suspect that there was 
danger threatening. The bnok raised his head ; looked 
around him ; uttered a bias, somewhat like the whistling 
of deer; and struck the ground a smart rap or two 
with his hoof. The others loft off browsing, and several 
of them were seen to bound up into the air — after the 
very singular manner of spriDgboks. 

Ko doubt tbey had scented the liona, now at the 
upper end of the valley — as the breeze from that 
quarter blew directly towards the herd. 

It was surely that ; for after repeating his eigual, the 
old buck himself sprang many feet into the air, and 
then stretched himself in full fiight. The others of 
course followed, leaping up at intervals as they ran. 

As the lions had welt calculated, the antelopes came 
directly down the ralley, breast forward, upon their 
line. Neither the wind nor anything warned them of 
the dangerous ambuscade; and in a few short moments 
they were close to the patches of bushwood. Then the 
nine huge cats were seen to spring out as if moved by 
one impulse, and launch themselves into the air. 
Each had chosen a rooyebok, and nearly every one 
succeeded in bringing his victim to the earth. A 
single blow from the paw of their strong assailants was 
enough to stretch the poor antelopes on the plain, and 
put an end at once to their running and their lives. 
So sudden was the attack, and so short-lived the 
stru^lc, that in two secouds from the time the lions 
made their spring each might be seen crouching over a 
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dead pallah, with hia paws and teeth buried in its 
fleeh! 

Three along eacaped, and ran back up the valley. 
But a new ambush awaited tham thera ; and as they 
followed the path, that ted through the thicket at the 
upper end, each became the piey of a lurking lion. 

Not one of the beautiful antelopes, that but the 
moment before were bounding over plain in all the 
pride and confidence of their speed, was able to break 
through the line of deadly enemies so cunningly drawn 
around them I 

The hunters remained for some minutes gazing upon 
the eingolar spectacle. Hendrik and Groot Willem 
would have stolen forward, and sent a brace of bullets 
into a brace of lions; but Hans would not hear of such 
8 thing. He alleged that there was no time, when 
these animals are more dangerous to attack, than just 
after they have killed their game and are drinking its 
blood. At such a moment they are extremely ferocious, 
and will follow with implacable vengeance any one 
who may disturb them. It would be more prudent, 
therefore, not to provoke such a powerful band, but to 
retire altt^ther from the spot. 

To these counsels of Hans — backed by Arend — 
the two hunters at length reluctantly yielded ; and all 
four rode back to the wagona 

Arriving there, a consultation waa held how they 
were to proceed. It would be a dangerous business to 
trek up to the narrow valley guarded by such a troop. 
A ford was, therefore, sought for, and found at some 
distance below ; and, bavii^ crossed their wi^ons, the 
travellers encamped on the opposite aide — as it was too 
Ute to move farther that night. , . , 
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The; had done well to go across the river, for during 
the whole night the fierce brutea were heard roaring 
terrifically upon the aide where they had been oheerved. 
In fact, the place appeared to be a regular den of lious. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

WIDOW BIRDS 

Thiy were only too glad to get ofif oat of that 
neighbourhood, and at an eatly hour they inepanned 
and treked up the banke of the atream. 

JuBt as on the other side, the road led through a 
succession of valleys, with groves of trees scattered over 
their surface ; and as they proceeded, the mountain 
spurs more frequently approached the banks, and at 
one or two places they found great difficulty in getting 
the wagons across the ridges. One of these was so 
steep, that for a, while the travellers feared they would 
not be able to follow the stream any farther. The oxen 
refused to trek up the declivity, and neither whip nor 
jambok would force them forward. 

But Congo knew of a plan by which they were at 
length induced to proceed ; and both wagons arrived in 
safety at the top of the pass — not, however, until 
Swartboy had clicked and shouted, and Congo bad 
screamed, till their throats were sore, and both had 
worn the voorslays of springbok skin from their long 
whips. 

Congo's mode of making the oxen move forward was 
a very simple one ; and consisted in his going a-head of 
them and smearing the rocks along the path with 
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the 'meat' of the oxen themselvee — thus leading the 
animalB to believe that other oxen had gone before 
them, and that therefore the passage must be practicable 
since some of their own kind had already made it! 
This mode is often adopted by the trek-boors of 
Sonthem Africa, when they wish to drive up very 
precipitous places, where the ox«n are afraid to go of 
themselves. 

The valley, which was reached after climbing 
through this difficult pass, was one of very small extent 
— not exceeding a couple of acres ; and as the river 
had now become dimini^ed to a monntain-stream, it 
was fordable at any point throughout the whole length 
of the little meadow in which the travellers encamped. 
At the bead of this valley a ridge trended acrow the 
course ol the stream through which the current bad 
deft a wide way ; and the only road leading out above 
was along the channel of the river itself. Fortunately, 
this ohaunel was nearly dry, else they could have gone 
no farther in that direction. As it was, t^e pebbly 
bed of the stream oould be traversed by waggons, and 
they would easily get through to wider plains that 
stretched beyond. They bad halted for the night in 
this little valley, because there was excellent grass for 
their, cattle ; and as wood grew along the sides of the 
TOcky hills, and clear cool water run down the stream, 
they possessed all the three necessary requisites for a 
traveller's camp. 

It was a curious litUe place where they had 
outspanned. As already stated, the level ground was 
not over a couple of acres in extent, thoi^h it was 
nearly of circular form. Through the very centre of it 
passed the stream, its bed being only a £ew feet bdow 
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the g«ieial sniiMe ; and &11 arouDd were the moantaiiu, 
their preoipitous eidea lisiiig like rocky walls to a 
bo^t of seveiml hundred feet, and otHupletety enolodng 
the monntain withia their embrace. 

Ihue were no trees upon the saifaoe of the meadow 
ito^f, but against the rocks grew many kinds ; some nf 
them hanging with their tope downward, and some 
stretching horizontally ontwards. A few small shrubs 
alone, mth some reeds, grew upon the edge of the 
stfeam; bat these were low, and would not have 
oonoei^ed a man ataading erect. 

In the centre of this natural amphitheatre the camp 
was formed — that is, the wagons were placed there. 
The horses snd oxen were not fastened in any way, as 
it was supposed they would not care to stray out of the 
valley. 

There were three good reasons why they should not 
wander. First, because tbey were weaned with a long 
day's work, and one that had been particularly severe. 
Secondly, the paths leading out were difficult to find. 
And thirdly, becaose both the grass and water there 
iren of as good a quality as either horse or ox could 
have expected to meet with elsewhere. There was no 
reason, therefore, why any of them should go beyond 
the confines of the valley where the camp was situated. 

As usual, no sooner were Klaas and Jan fairly oat (^ 
their saddles than they went bird-nesting. Several 
kinds of birds had been seen by them as they entered 
this seclnded valley ; and it was likely that some of 
their neste would be found at no great distance off. 

And some were found. Upon the shrubs and reeda 
quite a colony of birds had made their habitations. 
They were small sparrow-looking turds, having nests of 
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a kidn^-ahape, hollow in the inside, which was reached 
by little oircolar entrancea, aomething like the neste of 
the common wren. The oateide part was coastructed 
of grass ; while inside, the neste were lined with a soft 
sabstance resembling wool This was the cioltony down 
obtaiued from some plant that, do doubt, grew in that 
oe^hboarhood, but which the boys could not see any- 
where around. 

Now these little birds were already well known to 
the young yagers. They bad met with them before; 
and all of them knew they were birds of the genua 
Plceinee, or weaver-birds. They knew, moreover, that 
there are not only many Bpeciea of weaver-birds, but 
that there are also many genera, or rather subgefura, of 
them, differing from each other in size, colour, and 
habits, but all poaaeesing the curious instinct of building 
neste of a very ingenious kind — ^in other words 
' weaving ' them ; from which circumstances they 
derive their trivial name. The nests of all the species 
differ from each other. Some are constructed of a 
globe shape ; others like a chemist's retort ; others of 
kidney form ; and still another kind of nest is that of 
the 'social weaver-birds.' These last unite in lai^ 
numbers, and fill one great nest or ' hive,' which often 
fills the whole top of a great acacia, looking like a hay- 
stack built among the branches of the tree. 

The little weavers observed by Klaas and Jan were 
of the genus Amadina — the Amadina squami/ront ; 
and both the boys were glad at encountering some of 
their nests at that moment. Not that they were at all 
curious to see the eggs, for they had examined them 
often before. No; that waa not the reason. There 
was another and a different one. It was this : the 
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inude linii^ of the nest of the amadina makea excellent 
wadding for Bhot-guns — quite equal to tow, and even 
better than the Boftwt paper ; and as both Klaaa and 
Jan were out of wadding, they expected to replenish 
their slock by robbing the poor amadinas of their pretty 
nesta. 

They would not have done so wantonly, for Hans 
would not have permitted them ; but, as hunters, they 
stood in real need of the article, and therefore they took 
it without remorse. 

Simple as the thing was, they were compelled to 
unravel the neste before they could get at the soft 
material wilh which they were lined: and this 
unravelling w»a not done without some difficulty, for 
the outside work was woven together like the rods in a 
fine piece of basket-work. The entrance which the 
bird had left for its own passt^ in and out was so 
small that the boys could not thrust their hands into 
it ; and, what was singular, this entrance, whenever the 
bird was absent from the nest, was so closed up that it 
was difficult to find it I 

Having obtained as much wadding as they required 
oat of a pair of nests, the boys did not disturb any of 
the others; but permitting them to hang where they 
bad found them, returned to the wagons. 

They had not been long there before their attention 
was attracted to another bird, and one of a rarer and 
most curious kind than the amadina. It did not differ 
muoh from the latter in point of size, but in the nature 
and colour of its plumt^o — which was most curious 
indeed. The bird which now occupied the attention 
not only of Klaas and Jan, but of all the others, waa 
about the size of a canaiy bird; hut its long tail- 
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feathetB, aevenl times the length of its body, gare it 
the appeaisDce of being mach Uaga than it really was. 

Itfl colour was of a very dark gloasy tnxtwn, or nearly 
block, upon tbe bead and over the ui^r parte of the 
body. Around the neck was a collar of orange rufous, 
which grew paler upon the breast, ending in a buff 
tinge over tJie abdomen, lower parts of the body and 
tb^bs. 

But it was in the tail-feathers that the peculiarity of 
this bird appeared Of these, two were immensely 
long, set vertically or 'edgeways,' and carving far 
out^rard and downward. Two others, mach shorter, 
also stood out edgeways above tbe first These were 
broadly webbed at their basee, being at their widest 
full three inches acroaa ; while their tips, for the length 
of three inches more, was entirely without any feathery 
web, and looked like a pair of stiff hairy spines 
projecting outward. Besidea these two pairs of vertical 
feathers, there were four others on eadi side of the tail, 
nicely graduated one above the other, each being about 
a quarter of an inch shorter than the one immediately 
below it. All these tail-feathers were blac^ 

But one of these birds was seen by tbe boys at their 
camp; but they noticed that it was accompanied by 
another bird of a rusty brown and whitish colour, and 
with a tail of the ordinary kind. This companion was 
neither more nor less Uian the female ; while tbe gaudy 
creature with the orange colour and long tait-plnnies 
was the mala 

Hans' knowledge was now broi^ht into requisitioD, 
for the others had never seen this curious bird, and 
knew not to what species it belonged. Hans told them 
it also was one of the weaver-birds ; known among 
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DatnralistBbytbenameof Vidua; among the French as 
' La venve ; ' and among tie English as ' Widow-bird' 
All of the party regarded this as a very ringnlar name 
for the bird ; and at once oolted upon the naturalists 
for an explanation of it Fortanately Hans was able 
to give them this ; and that woa more than the learned 
BrisBon — he who baptised it Vidua and La veuve — ^bas 
been able to do. 

' ^issoD,' said Hans, ' has named the little cteatore 
' widow-bird,' beoause he bad heard that it was so 
called among the Fortugueae ; and the Fnnch natur- 
alists assigns as a reason that it was so called on 
account of its colour and long tail ! Such writers as 
Mtmsieur Brisson and Monsieur BuiTon are never at a 
loss for reasons. Now it ao happens that neither its 
colour nor tail had anything to do with the origin of 
its name ' wtdow-bird,' which of itself is quite a 
misnomer. The Portuguese, who first drew attention 
to this bird, called it, ' Whidah ' bird, from the fact 
that it was received by them from the kingdom of 
Whidah in Western Africa. That is the way in which 
the bird has received its appellation.' 

The Whidah-bird, on account of its lively habits, but 
more from the singularity of its tail-plumes, is a great 
f avoarit« as a pet ; and is often seen in ct^es, where it 
hops from perch to perch without fear of constraint, 
and alternately depresBes and elevates its long tail with 
great vivacity. It is asnally fed npon grain and 
several kinds of herbe, and is exceedingly fond of 
bathing itself in water. It moults twice a-year ; and 
daring one period the male loses the long plumes which 
distinguish him from his mate, and altogether becomes 
BO changed in colour, that the sexes are not then very 
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easily told apart It is oaly daring the breeding 
season that the cock Whidah-hird attains his fine 
tail, and the onmge and bUck colours of his 
plam^e. 

There are two species of Whidali-birds known to 
naturalists. The ' Paradise Widow-bird/ ( Vidtta 
paradttea) is the one described above ; and another, 
which is called the 'Red-billed widow- bird,' (Vidua 
erytkrorhyma). The latter is a smaller species, and 
differs trom the other in the arrangement of the 
feathers. Its bill is of a deep red colour— whence the 
trivial name ; and its pluuu^ is of a blnish-blsck upon 
the upper parts of the body, with a white collar around 
the neck, white wing coverte, and whitish under- 
neath. 

Its habits, however, are precisely similar to those of 
the species paradixa; and both are found inhabiting 
the same countries, viz., Western Africa. The range of 
neither reaches as far southward aa the Cape Colony ; 
but one of the species extends to the countries 
northward the great Orange River, and is occasionally, 
though rarely, seen. 

On account of its rarity, in these parts, the young 
yf^ra, aad particularly the naturalist Hans, were 
desirous of obtaining its skin ; and for this purpose the 
shot-guns were levelled, and both the ' widows ' were 
ruthlesaty broi^ht down from their perch. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

TEE FIQUK-BCEUFS 

Of course Hana, uded by the othera, immediately set 
about Bkiiming the widow-birds, with an eye to their 
beii^ preserved Arend was hia priDoipal assiataat, for 
Arend was clever with hie hands ; and was, moreover, 
as good a taxidermist aa Hans himsell It never 
troubled Arend to koow tbe genus or species of a bird ; 
but give him a bird itself, and he oould strip off its 
skin and mount it without leaving a trace of a ruffled 
feather. 

While thus engaged, a noise fell upon the ears of the 
young yagers that caused all of them to start — Hans 
and Arend dropping the skins of the widow^birds, upon 
which they had been operating. 

The noise, which produced this startling effect, was 
neither more nor lees than the cry of & bird, and but a 
email bird al that. The note very much resembled the 
well-known call of tbe mietle-thrush or screech-cook 
(Tardus visoivorua). It was no louder, and the bird 
that uttered it was no bi^er than this thrush ; but for 
all that, the note produced a somewhat terrifying effect 
upon the yager camp. All of the party, bnth yagers 
and attendants, knew the cry well Even the buck- 
dogs sprang to their feet, and howled as it reached 
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tb^ ean; and the whole camp was suddenly in a 
oommotioa. 

Kow, my yoong reader, you will wonder why the eiy 
of a bird, not bigger than a blackbird could create 
terror in the minda of such courteous boys as our 
yagen; uid you will naturally desire to know what 
sort ot bird this was. 

I have said the boys all knew it, and attendants, and 
the dogs. Nay, mote^ the hctsea and oxen lecc^^niaed 
that cry ; and its efTect on tbem was not leas wonder- 
tnl ; for the moment it was heard, the faoiees tossed up 
tbMT beads, snorted as if in terror, and commenoed 
stampeding over the ground. The oxen exhibited 
ffimilar qrmptoms of aEFright Yea, boraes, oxen, d<^, 
Kaffir, Bushman, and yagers, were all afibcted by tin 
acreeoh of t^t bird, as it pealed along the tocks, and 
echoed throngh the glen. All recognised in it the 
wamii^ cry of the Pique- Bceuf ! 

An account of this singular bird will explain the 
eaose of tlie oonstemation which ite note had thus 
eoddenly produced. 

The ' Piqae-Boenf ' is about the size oi a starling, of 
a greyish colour over the body, with short wings, and 
tail somewhat of a darker hue. Its feet are formed 
for grasping, and its claws are booked and com- 
pressed. The moat remariiable part of the bird is 
its bilL This is of a quadrangular shape, the 
lower mandible much stronger than the apper one, 
and botii swelling towards the tip, bo as to resemble 
a forc^ or pencers. The purpose of this formation 
will be seen, when we oome to speak of the habits of 
the bird 

These are, indeed, peouliar; and by the iaws of 
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(NrBitlioIag7 stamp tibe Piqae-Bceufa as a diBtdiiot genus 
olbiids. 

A celebrated Frmch ornithologist, and a trae field 
natuialist as well — Le YailUat — thus deacribee the 
habits of these Inrds : — 

' The bill of the Piqne-Boeuf is fasbioBed as a pair of 
solid pincers, to facilitate the lueing oat of l^e hides of 
quadrupeds the larvee of the gadflies, whioh are there 
deposited and nonrished. The species, therefore, 
anxiously seek out the herds ol oxen, of boflaloes, of 
aatelopee— of all the quadrupeds, in short, upon which 
these gad-flies depomt their eggs. It is while steadied, 
by a strong grtpSi of the elaws Id the toogh and h&iiy 
hide of these animale, that with strong blows of the hill 
and powerful squeeeea of the akin, at the place where 
the bird perceives aa elevatioa, which iodicates the 
presence of a maggot, he extracts it with efTect. The 
animals, aooustomed to the treatment, bear with the 
birds complacently, and apparently perceive the serrice 
which they render them, in freeing them from these 
trae paiawtes, which live at the expense of their 
proper Bubatanee.' 

Now, there are many species of birds, as well as the 
Fique-Bceufs, that lead a very similar life, living 
principally upon the paiasite insects that infest the 
bodies of the larger quadrupeds, both wild and tama 
In Amerioa the ' oow-bnnting,' (Icterus pecoris) is so 
termed from ite habit of feeding upon the parasite 
insects of cattle; and among other animala it is a 
constant attendant upon the immense herds of baf^oes 
that roam over the great America prairiea. Other 
species of icterus also frequent the vast cattle-herds of 
the South American plains^ 
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The red-billed weaver-bird {Textor erythnrkynchut) 
is eqaally the companion of the African buffalo; and 
any one who baa visited &d extensive Bheep-paature 
cannot fail to have observed the common starling 
perched apoD the wooUj backs of the sheep. The 
white-necked crow {Corvm (UbicoUis) is noted for similar 
practices, as well as several other species of CorvidcB 
and Stumid<e. All of these kinds, however — the white- 
necked crow excepted — content themselves with 0017 
taking away the parasites, which are attached to the 
skins of the animals, or such as live among the hair and 
wool — none of the aforesaid birds having to their bills 
the necessary strength for extracting the maggots which 
are lodged beneath. Now, with the Fique-Boeufs, there 
is QO difficulty about this. Their peculiar beaks enable 
tbem to penetrate the toughest hides of the large 
qoadrupeds ; and although they also teed upon the ticks 
and other parasites that rest upon the surface, they 
prefer the larvfe that lie beneath. Hence, these birds 
are entitled to be regarded as distinct from any of the 
others; and naturalists have formed them into a 
separate genus — the genus Bupkaga, or ' beefeaters.' 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the absurdity of 
this name, which seems to have been given from a 
misapprehension of the habits of the birds, t^he 
Fique-Boeuf is no beefeater, but a ' beef-picker,' if you 
will, as tbe French phrase veiy properly expresses it 
But M, Brisson, who gave the name, seems very much 
to have resembled his more celebrated countryman — 
the great closet naturalist, BuCTon — in ascribing such 
habits to birds and animals as suited his fancy. 

Supkaga is the name given, and so let it stand. 

Only two species have been yet observed. One is 
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the Bviphaga eryihrorhyncha, or red-billed beefeater — 
80 called from the colour of ita beak, which is a beautiful 
coral red — while the more common species already 
described has a yellow beak. The latter is the Baphaga 
J/ricana. Both species are birds of Africa — the ' eoral 
bill' (Seo cffrail) being also a native of the island of 
Madagsscai. The ' coral Mil ' is smaller than the 
Buphsga Africana, and somewhat different from it in 
colour. The tint of its plumt^ is more sombre. The 
npper parts, head, and throat, are of an ash-brown, 
glazed, as it were, with blniab ; and beneath the Urd is 
of a yellowish met coloar. Its bill, also, is smaller and 
lees powerful than that of ita congener. 

The Pique-Boeufs are generally seen in company; 
but tbey never fly in large flooka. Six or e%ht of them 
may usually be observed together. They are very wild 
shy birds, and it is difficult to approach within shooting 
distance of them. 

The only chance of getting near enough is to approach 
behind the body of an ox, or some other animal — using 
the latter aa a stalking-horse, and driving it gently 
towards those beasts on whose back the birds may 
be perched. The gunner, by then showing himself 
suddenly, may obtain a shot at them on the wing. 

Such are the habits of the Fique-Bceufs. But all 
this does not explain why it was that the screech of one 
of these Inrds had thrown the camp of the young yagers 
into suob a state of excitement or alarm. The reason 
remains to be told. It was this : — 

Of all the quadrupeds to which the Pique-Bcenfs 
attach themselves, there are none upon which they are 
such conatant attendants as the rhinoceros. This 
animal is the victim of many paraaiticBl insects— of 
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ticks and krvfe. His huge body and comigated skin, 
of sooh vast extent, ofier wt ample Sold for such 
creatures, and conseqaeBtly afford a supply of food to 
the Fique-Bnaf, which ia ucfailing. 

The rhinoceroseB, therefore, of all the four spaoiea 
that iahabit South Africa, are always att^tded by the 
beefeaters, which, oo this aooount, are knowa araos^ 
hunters as ' rhinoceroa-biids.' Qo where the rhinooefoa 
will, the Fique-Bceufs follow him, perching npoa his 
back, his head, or any othw part of bis body, and 
remaiaiiig there quite unconewnedly, as if they regarded, 
that situation as their natural roosUng-ptace and boma. 
The rhinoceros himself never dreanui of molesting them. 
On the contrary, he finds their piflsenoe extremely use- 
ful to him. N'ot only do they give him ease, by 
(tefitroying the insects that would otherwise annoy him, 
but in another sense they do him an esseotial service. 
They watn him of the approach of the banter, or any 
other da^^. The raom«tt such appe&n, the 
rhinoceros, who bimself may have been aaleep,. is 
instantly aroused by the iiarsh aereeohii^; of the birds, 
and put upon his guard. Should their voices fail to 
awake him, these cunoing seatinelB will flutter around 
his head, and peck into his ears until they succeed in 
giving the alarm. With elephants and bii^potami 
they act in a similar manner; so that one of the 
diffionltiee to be encountered by the hunter in pursuit of 
these animalB, is the v^^ilanee of the little winjpjd 
sentinel that thus keeps watoh ovw their sleep I 

It was this curious habit, then — well known to every 
creature in the camp — that caused all bands to start 
up on hearing the screech of the PLque-B<Buf. The 
presence of the bird anuooneed the {nrozimitr of the 
dangerous 'rhinoeter.' u,q[,it!dc,C.oo^Ic 
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CHABQID BT ' KUCHOCHOS.' 

All eyes were instantlj turned in the direction whence 
came the ' skreek ' of the bird, und there, sure enoi^h, 
were a hrace of rhinoceroses of the bi^est kind. Thej 
were jnst entering the little glen, through the gap 
before mentioned ; and were coming down the channel 
of the river, plunging through the water as the; walked 
knee-deep. 

The superior size of their hodies, aa well as their 
oolonr, told they were white rhinoceroses ; and the long 
horn upon the snout, pointing slightly hackward instead 
of forward, showed they were of that species known 
among the natives as ' muohooho,' and among naturalists 
as Rhinoceros simus. 

The other species of white rhinoceros is the ' kobaoba,' 
lately named Rhinoceros Oswellii ; although in my 
opinion it should have been Rhinoceros Cummiugii — 
since the great lion-hunter was not only the first to give 
any definite oharacterestios of this rare species, but 
more than any other man has he contributed to a 
knowledge of the South-African fauna. 

The principal distinction between the kobaoba and 
muohocbo is observed in the eet and size of the horns. 
In neither species is the poeterioi horn anything more 
19 .ogle 
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tb&n a comical knob of bIx or seveo inches la length ; 
but IB each the anterior horn is very long — far exceed- 
ing that of the black rhinoceroses. In the kobaoba 
this horn sometimes reaches to the enormous length of 
four feet, and even exceeds that measurement; while 
in the muchocho three feet is the limit. In the former 
the horn projects forward, standing at an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the line of the snout; whereas that of 
the muchocho ia erect, with a slight curve or eweep 
backwards. 

Both species far exceed in size the two kinds of black 
rhinoceros, and are fully equal to their great Asiatic 
congener — he with the curious shield-like skin, so well 
known in picture-books, mueeuma, and zoological 
gardens. In other words, the white rhinoceroses of 
South Africa are in point of magnitude, after the 
elephant, the largest quadrupeds in the world. In 
point of habits they differ altc^ther from the black 
species. They are grass-feeders, as the shape of their 
muzzle testifies; while the black kinds browse upon 
various kinds of shrubs and acacia thorns, and are 
furnished with a prehensile lip for the purpose of more 
easily grasping the twigs and branches. 

Aa has been elsewhere observed, in disposition the 
two kinds are also very different. The black 
rhinoceroses — both 'borel^' and 'keitloa' — are of an 
extremely vicious and malignant nature, and more 
dangerous even than the lion. They are swift of foot ; 
and, but for their defective powers of vision, it would 
be a perilous thing to approach them. The whitA 
species, on the Contrary, are slow, and less disposed to 
make an attack upon man. When these are wounded, 
or are accompanied by their young, the case is different. 
.™-, Cookie 
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They then exhibit all the ferocity of their race ; and 
many a native himt«r haa fallen a victim to the n^ of 
both the kobaoba and muchocho. 

The flesh of the two last-named tipecies is excellent 
eating — being almost aa good as fresh pork. It is not 
BO with the flesh of the black rhinoceros, which is 
strong, rancid, and bitter. 

Kow, knowing the general dlspoeition of the 
'muchochos,' and knowing also the delicate flesh which 
these animals afford to the hunter, our young yagers at 
seeing them lost all sense of alarm. They at once 
rushed to the gnne, and commenced preparing to 
receive the advancing quadrupeds. Had it been 
borelra or keitloas, they would have acted differently ; 
and would, perhaps, have thought only of flyii^ to 
their horses, or of ensconcing themselves in the wt^ns. 
Of white rhinoceroses, however, they had no fear ; and 
having armed themselves, they advanced boldly and 
openly to the conflict. 

By this time the muchochos had got fairly through 
the paas ; and, climbing out of the river-channel, stood 
up on the grassy sward of the meadow. Their naked 
bodies, thus fully exposed to view, appeared of enormous 
siza One, however, was much bigger than the other — 
in fact, quite as lai^ as a female elephant — for it was 
full sixteen feet in lenj^th from the tip of its long blunt 
snout to the ' whisk ' upon the top of its short taiL 

Bat what caused astonishment to the advancing 
hunters was the fact, that instead of the two of these 
animals which they had already seen, three now 
appeared upon the bank. The third, however, was not 
lai^r than an ordinary hog; and expecting that its 
snout wanted the characteristic horn, it might have 
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passed for a miniatitre of the other two. Small as it was 
there was no mistaking it for any other animal than a 
rhinoceros; and its size as well as actions showed that 
it was the young, or ' calf.' of the old ones, that were 
respectively its male and female parent. 

The banters were delighted with this new discovery. 
The flesh of the young white rhinoceros is much more 
delicate and tender than that of the full-grown ones; 
and all of them, but particularly Swartboy and Congo, 
now indulged in the anticipation of a rare treat. 

No one thought of the increased danger of their 
thus attacking the rhinoceros in company with its 
young. That was forgotten in the hurry and excite- 
ment of the moment The prudent Hans alone had 
some misgivings ; but carried away by the enthusiasm 
of his companions, he failed to make them known. In 
ten seconds afterwards a volley of reports rang through 
the little glen ; and by that same volley a shower of 
bullets — varying in size from the lar^ ounce-ball of 
the elephant-gun to the small pea of the rifle — was 
poured upon the muchochoa. 

The only visible effect produced upon the animals 
was to cause them suddenly to change their gait, from 
the alow waddle at which they had been advancing, to 
a brisk rapid gullop which was directed precisely 
toward the spot where the hunters were standing 1 At 
the same time the huge animals were heard to snort 
and blow like porpoisea ; and the sparkling of their 
small eyes, the quick lashing of their saucy tails, aud 
the long homa set horizoatally, showed that they were 
charging forward in the full bent of their fury. The 
'calf followed in the rear, imitating the noise and 
actions of its ponderous parents. 
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This to the hunters was a movement wholly un- 
expected Had it been borele or keitloa there would 
have been nothing strange in it. On the contrary, it 
was just as either of the black rhinocerosee would have 
acted. But from muchocho — osually so harmless as to 
be called cowardly and stupid — an attack of this 
nature was quite unlocked for. The report of a gun, 
or even the barking of a dog, will usually put the 
muchocho to flight. 

But our yagers had not reasoned correctly when they 
expected these either to fall to their shots, or take to 
instant flight They had forgotten the presence of the 
calf. That it was which caused the white rhinoceroses 
to act upon this occasion contrary to their usual hahlt 
— that, and perhaps the wounds they had received — 
for several of the bullets, although not fatal, had made 
painful wounds. So much the worse. 

Of course, none of the young yagers stood their 
ground to receive this heavy charga Their guns were 
now empty, and it would have been of no use. On the 
contrary, each and every one of them turned instanter ; 
and no mischievous urchin ever ran faster from a 
parish beadle than did all six of them towards the 
camp. The tails of their coats made a considerable 
angle with the line of their backs, as they 'sloped' 
across the level sward of that little meadow. 

The short thick Bushman and the tall lank Kaffir — 
boUi of whom had gone forth to the attack — were not 
a bit behind in the retreat ; and the whole eight were 
mingled together in such a helter-skelter pell-mell race, 
as had never before been witnessed in Uiat silent and 
solitary glen. 
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CHAPTEE LXVII 

i. BIDX UPON A BHINOCKROS 

FoKTUNATELY for all they were not diataot from their 
w^oDB when thus charged upoD. They had advanced 
only a few paces before delivering their fire, and these 
few paces were all they had to run back, before they 
sprang np into the capacious vehicles. Had it beea 
otherwise — had the chase only lasted twenty yan^ 
farther — most tindoubtedly one or more of the party 
would have been hoisted upon the horns of the pursuing 
animals, or trampled under their broad brutal hoofs. 

As it was, the hindmost of them had a narrow 
escape of it ; for they had hardly taken shelter under 
the cap-tents of the wagons, when the horns of the 
muchochos were heard rattling t^inst the planks. 

Although they had fled to the w^ons for want of a 
better place, they were far from feeling secure. They 
knew that these immense brutes, should they take it 
into their heads, could soon demolish the vehicles, 
strong as these were. What was their consternatian, 
then, at seeing the old bull suddenly lower his head, 
and charge forward upon one of the wagons, in which 
several of them had taken refuge t 

The next moment was heard the terrible concnssion 
— the horn of the muchooho struck the ' bulk plant' 
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paBsiDg dear through it — the timber split from end to 
end — the ' achter kist ' was shivered to pieces, and the 
huge vehicle was lifted clear from the giound, and 
hoisted several feet out of its place ! A simultaneous 
cry of alarm broke forth from the occupants of the 
wagon — which was continued as they saw the huge 
quadruped preparing to repeat the charge. 

At this crisis the faithful buckdf^ performed an 
essential service, and saved, not only the wagons, but 
perhaps also the lives of their masters. As the great 
bull was heading once more towards the w^on, 
several of the dogs attacked him from behind ; two of 
them launched themselves upon his flanks, and one other 
springing upward, caught hold of bis tail and hung on I 

Now the tail of the rhinoceros is one of his tenderest 
bits; and this new and unexpected mode of assault 
quite disconcerted the old bull. Instead, therefore, of 
following up bis charge upon the wagon, he turned 
round as fast as hia unwieldy body would penult, 
blowing with agony and rage. But the staunch hound 
still bung OD, wbilo the others kept biting at the bull's 
hind-legs ; and vainly attempting to get at the dogs, 
the huge beast danced round and round like a kitten 
after its own tail — if a comparison may be allowed 
between two animals of such unequal magnitudea 

This scene continued for some minutes, until at 
length the dogs were thrown ofT. One of them waa 
crushed beneath the heavy feet of the rhinoceros, while 
another was badly ripped by the horn of the female. 

But the gallant brutes had performed their part 
well; and by means of barking and biting, they had 
drawn the muchoohoB altogether away from the 
wagons, and into a different part of the meadow. 
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It was Dot likely they would return to the attack 
apon the wagons, unless they chanced to be driven that 
way by the dogs — for the thinocerofl, partly from his 
low power of sight, and partly from bis forgetful 
nature, rarely returns to assault any object once he has 
quitted it 

But a new fear now sprang up in the minds of the 
young yagers — no longer for themaelves, bat foe their 
horses 1 

These animals, as already stated, aloi^ with the 
oxen, had been left grazing upon the meadow, without 
any fastening. When the muchoohos first appeared, 
both oxen and horses bad taken to flight The oxea 
had gone toward the lower end of the meadow ; and, 
guided by a cunning old leader, had set off upon their 
back trail over the ridge by which they had entered. 
The horses, on the contrary, had remained prancing 
aroand the waggons, until the muchochos came upon 
the spot ; and, then daahing off together, had leaped 
the stream and taken their stand trembling and cowering 
dose by the cliEFs on the opposite sida Here they had 
remained during the early part of the fight between 
the dogs and muchochos. 

But in the course of this conflict both the dogs and 
their huge adversaries had worked up to the spot whero 
the horses were, and once more set the latter in motion. 

Seeing these, the rhinoceroses immediately started 
after them — perhaps deeming them ant^oaists more 
worthy of their horns ; and now for some minutes a 
terrible meUe of charging muchoohos and galloping 
steeds filled the measure of the glen — the former 
blowing aod snorting with nga, while the latter 
snorted with affright 
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Fortunately, the small circuinferenee within which 
this acsene was enacted, enabled the hunters to use their 
pieces with effect; and whenever either of the rhino- 
ceroses came to a stand, if but for a moment, the crack 
of a guD could be heard, and the thud of a ballet hitting 
against their thick hidea. It is a mistake to suppose 
that a leaden bullet will not penetrate the skin of a 
rhinoceros. On the contrary, the hide, though thick, is 
comparative!; soft, and yields easily to either a spear 
or a ball — so that every shot took effect. The hunters, 
■par excellence, Heudrik and Groot Willem fired most of 
the shots, aiming behind the fore-shoulder for the heart 
and lungs — for in these parts the shot proves fatal A 
bullet into the brain would have a like eBeot ; but aa 
the brain of the rhinoceros is exceedingly small in 
proportion to the size of the animal, it requires a sure 
aim to strike it ', and the more certain way is to aim 
for the lungs. 

So aimed Hendrik and Oroot Willem; and what 
with the large leaden balls of the roer, and the small 
but better directed pellets of the rifle, both the 
machochos were at length made to bite the dust. The 
calf was shot afterwards ; for, after the fall of its 
parents, the creature did not attempt to run away, but 
stood by the body of its mother, jerking its little tail 
about, and wondering what the trouble was all about. 

A very ludicrous scene was now wituessed, that 
caused the young y^rs to break into an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter. Their laughter, however, did not come 
nntil after the incident was over which gave rise to it 
— for there was danger in the scene, and it was 
somewhat painful to witness it. 

It was as follows. The rhinoceros, like the American 
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biaoa, when shot down hy the hunter, rarely falls in 
the commoa way of other animals — upon its side — but 
usuallj sinks down npon his breast, and there ramaina 
even after death haa taken place. 

The two shot by Hendrik and Oroot Willem had 
offered no exception to the rule. Both lay upon their 
bellies at a little distance from the wagons, their broad 
maseire backs turned upward. 

Now a practice eqoidly common among Bushmen, 
whenever a rhinoceros has been killed, is to leap upon 
the animal's back, thrust their spears into its flesh to 
try the depth, and discover whether the game be fat, 
and consequently valuable t 

In the carrying out of this custom, no sooner had 
the great bull rhinoceros sunk down under the shots, 
than our Bushman, Swartboy, seeing that all danger 
was over, leaped forth from the wagon, and running 
up to where the dead animal lay, sprang upon its back ! 
Shouting out a wild cry of triumph, he plunged his 
atttffai into the flesh of the muohocho to the depth of a 
foot or more. 

Almost at the same instant, the animal, which was 
not yet dead, rose to its feet ^un, and charged once 
more across the sward, with the Bushman upon its 
back I 

The shout of triumph, which Swartboy had uttered, 
was suddenly interrupted, and cries of a far difiierent 
import now rang through the glen ; while the 
rhinoceros, no doubt impelled to fresh energy of life by 
the terrible pain be suffered from the Bushman's spear, 
charged round and round, as though he bad quite 
recovered! 

Swartboy, on the other hand, dared not leap to the 
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ground, leat he might he impaled upon the dread horna, 
but held fast to the apear, which, still buried in the 
animal's thick flesh, served him as a point d' appui ! 

How Swartboy would have been delivered, had the 
strengtb of the muchocho held out, it is hard to saj ; 
but this gave way at length, and the hi^ quadruped 
once more sank to the earth pitching the Bushman 
several yards over his head ! 

Swartboy did not lie long where he had been flung ; 
but, sprawling up again, ran back at top speed to the 
wagons, where he was welcomed by yells of laughter I 
The oxen were soon overtaken and brought back, the 
calf of the muchocho regularly butchered, and that n^ht 
the young yf^rs enjoyed a supper of ' rhinoceros veaL' 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

JAH AND THE SOORHJLABS 

Tbb next camp of the youag yagers was fixed in a 
beautiful valley very aimilar to that ia which they had 
seen the troop of liooa, but of larger extent, and having 
its whole surface enamelled with bright flowers. 

There were mountains all around that seemed to shut 
in this fair picture, and protect it from the hot dry 
winds of the desert. A river wound tbroi^h its midst 
like a silvery serpent; and here and there upon the 
pools, where there was not much current, rested the 
wax-like leaves and flowers of the blue lily of South 
Africa (^Nympha ceralea). Upon the plain grew trees 
and plants of various sorts peculiar to the botany of 
the country. The eyes of the travellers rested upon 
many a fair form. Upon the banks of the stream they 
saw t^e drooping fronds of the Chaldean willow ; and 
by the foot of the mountain the splendid Acaeia ebumea, 
with its umbrella-shaped head, and clusters of golden 
flowers filling the air with their fragrance. They saw 
the valuable wax-berry (Myrvxi cerifera), yielding ita 
clusters of white wax-coated fruit. They saw the 
perfumed ' bead-hush,' out of whose fr^raat roots are 
shaped the beads held in such esteem among the 
savage belles of the Und. They saw the ' sugar-bnsh,' 
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(Proiea meUifera), with its lai^ cap-sfaaped pink and 
white flowers — the most beautiful of the tribe of 
Preteaceee. There, too, were scarlet geraniums, with 
marigolds, and starry Cape jessamines, forming a 
garden in the wilderness pleasant to t!ie eye and 
fragrant to the sense. 

The sonffB of numerous birds fell upon the ear, and 
their brilliant plum^e could be seen as they fluttered 
among the branches. The hum of bees, too, was heard ; 
and thousands of tbese busy inscots could be seen 
flattering from flower to flower. 

It was still early wben the party arrived in this 
delightful spot; but so pleaaed were all of them with 
the scene around that they determined to halt before 
the usual hour and encamp there for tlie night 

So, choosing a pretty grove of willow-leafed ' olean 
wood ' trees, that stood near the bank of the river, 
they outspanned under their shada 

As they were wearied by their exertions in getting 
the oxeu over some rocky ridge?, all lay down to rest 
under the cool shadow of the oteau woods ; and several 
of the boys went to sleep, lulled by the sweet voices of 
the birds, the humming of wild bees, and the rushing 
Bound of the water as it passed over some rapids below. 

Klaas and Jan, however, had not gone to sleep with 
the rest, for neither had laid their shoulders to the 
wagon-wheels, and were therefore no more tired than 
asuaL Besides, there was somBthin^ nigh at hand that 
would have kept both awake, even had they been a 
good deal fatigued, and that was the appearance of a 
pair of very odd-looking birds out upon the plain, at 
no great distance from the wagons, and that every 
now and then raised their black top-knots above the 
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grass and ntteied a cry something like the croak of a 
raven. 

These birds were not so ver; lai^ — about the eize of 
common fowls — but they were game-birds, having fiesb 
of excellent flavour, and this rendered them interesting 
at the moment. They were also, of very elegant forms 
•—something of the tall majestic shape of the bustards. 
In fact, they were of a species that forms a sort of 
link between the bustard and grouse families ; and are 
known in South Africa as ' koorhoans,' and ia India by 
the name of ' floricans.' 

But it was nothing of all this that rendered tbem so 
interesting to Klaaa and Jan. It was that the latter 
knew a very curious method of capturing these very 
birds, and he was in a perfect fever to put it in 
practice right before the eyes of the rival bird-boy 
Klaas. In fact, ever since the day that Elaas had so 
distinguished himself by knockii^ over the Elip- 
springer, Jan had been burning for an opportunity to 
perform some feat of equal pretensions, but uooe had 
tamed up. Now that these birds — old acquaintances 
of Jan's they were — had made blieir appearance, he saw 
a fair chance of gaining some renown. He would show 
Klaas how to catch koorhaans in a proper manner — 
that he would. So said Jan. 

Jan was not long in having his triumph, which he 
obtained iu the following manner. 

He first pulled some long hair from the tail of his 
pony, which he twisted into a large stout snare. He 
next proceeded to Swartboy, and borrowed from the 
Bushman his whip, or rather the handle of the whip — 
for Swartboy took ofif the lash to accommodate him. 
It must be here remembered that Jan and Swartboy- 
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were great allies, and had been so for a long time ; and 
it was in reality, Swartboy who bad taught Jan the 
curious mode he was about to practise apon the 
fcoorhaana. It must also be remembered thai the 
handle of Swartboy's whip was an immense aETair — a 
bamboo cane, full eighteen feet in length, and more 
like a fishing-rod than a whip-handle. 

Well, upon the end of this, where the lash had been 
tied, Jan a(yuated hie snare ; and then, mounting his 
pony, rode forth upon the plain. 

Klaas stood watching him ; and upon Klaas's 
ooantenance there was a puzzled expression that Jan 
did not fail to notioe, and that delighted him 
exceedingly. 

Klaas knew nothing about the modus operandi — 
could not guess how the other was going to act — and 
his ^orance betrayed itself, though he did not say a 
word. 

Was Jau going to ride up and snare the birds! 
Surely they would not let him come so near I They 
appeared shy enough, and would not let him, Klaas, 
come within shot, for he had tried it but the minute 
before. Ko : it could not be that way — the koorhaans 
wouldn't stand it, be knew. 

Jan said nothing, but rode triumphantly forth, 
looking askance at KUas as be passed out from 
camp. 

When within about one hundred yards of the 
koorhaans — Klaas expecting every moment to see them 
run off as koorhaans usually do — Jan turned the bead 
of bis pony and commenced riding round in a 
circle. 

This he continued until he had got quite round the 
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flnt circumference ; and then, drawing bis ponj 
slightly inward, be b^sn a aecoDd circle, which be 
completed as the fint; and then still heading mora 
inward, he made a third, and a foartb, and a fifth — of 
all which drcles the buetaids formed the centre. 
Of course, it waa not exactly a circle he traced, but a 
spiral line constantly narrowing inward upon the 
game. 

' Oho 1 ' mattered Klaas, ' I see what he's after now. 
Oho I' 

Klaas said nothing more; but remained watching 
with great interest, while Jan continued round and 
round like a blind horse in a brick-mill 

But Jan was not blind. He was watching Uie 
movements of the koorhaans with the sharp eye of a 
bird-catcher. 

And these birds were equally watching him — 
turning their heads now to this side and now to that ; 
but, like stupids as they were, n^lecting to use either 
their wings or 1^ to carry them out of the way of 
danger. 

The result was, that they permitted the pony, and 
Jan upon its back, to approach so near, that the boy 
was at length able to reach one of them with the top 
of Swartboy's long whip stick, and pass the noose over 
head, top-knot and ail. 

In another moment the bird was fluttering at the end 
of the bamboo ; and Jan, without dismounting pulled the 
creature in that way up to the wagons, and held it 
there with an air of triumph that left Klaa.^ without a 
word to say for the ' balanoe ' of that evening. 
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CHAPTER XHX 

GROOT WILLEM AMD THB PYTHON 

Gboot Willbm awoke from his nap before the othera. 
It Btill wanted nearly two hours of sunset, and the 
hunter, observing & reddish object at a distance that 
looked like some animal, shouldered his roer and pro- 
ceeded towards it. He took with him one of the 
huck-d<^, a well-trained and favourite hound, that 
• usually acoompanied him — even on a stalking 
expeditioD. 

The red object which had been seen was near the 
edge of the valley, and at the bottom of a rocky 
precipice that bounded it upon that side. There were 
some trees growing along by the foot of the clifT, and 
the hunter calculated on being able to get a shot at the 
animal, whatever it was, from behind the cover of these 
trees. He continued on up the valley, and at length 
got near enough to tell what he was stalking at. 

It was a small antelope, just about the size of the 
klipspringer, and with little erect horns four inches in 
length. In colour, however, it was unlike the latter. 
The upper parts of its body were a deep red 
and underneath white, while its snout and face were 
black. The little creature was b^her at the croup 
than at the withera, and entirely without a tail, or with 
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s tail, only one ioch long, that had more the appear&nce 
of a stamp. 

Groot Willem, when he came nigh, recognised this 
ftotelope to be the steenbok, for he had met with it 
before, as it IB common throughont the colony, 
inhabiting high lying grounds where there are bushes. 
It is one of those classed under the geous TraguluB, of 
which three other species — and small antelopes — are 
met with in SouUi Africa. The other three are the 
' grysbok ' ( Tragulus melanotis), the ' vlackte 
steenbok ' ( T. rufestxns), and the ' bleekbok ' ( T. 
pediotragus) ; though some naturalists assert that the 
last are only varieties of the steenbok {T. rupestrisy 
Groot Willem did not spend a thoi^ht upon these 
matters. He only thought of ' stalking ' the steenbok, 
and having its ribs for a roast at sapper. He was able 
to approach it without any difficulty, as it was oloae to 
the bushes, and appeared not to be very aby. 

There was but the creature itself — a Ultle buck ; and 
rarely is more than one, or at most two, of these 
antelopes seen together — for the steenbok, and all the 
others of the genus Tr^ulus, are monogamous and 
solitary. 

Groot Willem was at lei^th within range, and was 
about to level his roer on the game, when the move- 
ments of the little animal caused him to hold his band. 
Its actions were very odd, indeed. It was not browsing 
— it was not standing still — it was not running sway 
from the ground, — and yet it was in ooastant 
motion ! 

Aa already stated, it was close in to the edge of the 
timber, where a number of small olean trees stood 
thinly over Che ground. In front of these ^ little 
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buck was dancing about in a veiy original manner. 
Nov it ran to the right, — anon to the left^-*now 
zigz^, — DOW it started suddenly backwards,— then ran 
forwards again, — all the while its eyes turning in a 
particular direction and shining brilliantly, as if the 
animal itself was in a state of unusual excitement 

Groot Willem looked to discover the cause of this 
odd mancBuvring on the part of the steenbok ; some- 
thing among the oleso wood trees seemed to attract the 
notice of the animal. On this something the eyes of 
the hunter rested with wonderment; and for some 
moments he was unable to make out what it was. He 
could perceive a large glittering mass near the bottom 
of one of the trees ; but this mass at first sight ap- 
peared without any particular form, and lay perfectly 
motionless. 

As Groot Willem continued to gaze upon it, however, 
it gradually assumed a form, or rather his eyes 
gradually traced one, for the mass had not yet 
moved. 

A hideous form it was — though of smooth and 
regular proportions — it was the form of a reptile, — a 
serpent 1 

A serpent of enormous size, for the mass of its body, 
gathered up in a sort of irregular coil, covered the 
ground over a space of several square feet, while the 
body itself seemed thicker than the thighs of a full- 
grown man ! The head of the reptile rested upon the 
top of the coiled body, and on running his eye along the 
mottled and glistening outlines, Groot Willem perceived 
that its tail was doubled around the stem of the olean 
wood, and held it with firm grasp — for the serpent 
belonged to a family whose tails are famished witii 
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homy clsw>like books, givii^ tbem a power of pre- 
bensioa in tbis member equal to that of a hand. This 
is the family of the boidae, or ' boas,' to which the one 
in CLuestioD was generically related. It was a python — 
the Pythcn Natatensis. 

Groot Willem only knew it as the ' rock-snake/ and 
that is its ordinary designation — given it on acconnt of 
tbe fact of its being a dweller among rocks and stony 
plaoes. It might very properly be called 'rock-boa.' 
which would distinguish it from its cousins of America, 
tbe Anaconda or ' water-boa,' and the true boa, which 
is a denizen of the forest, and which would therefore 
merit the title of ' tree-boa.' 

Notwithstanding the difference of the dwellii^-place 
of the boas and pythons, their habits are very similar. 
They lie in wait for their prey, capture it with their 
strong retractile teeth, and, crushing it to death by 
oonstrictdon, swallow it whole — though often tbe animal 
swallowed is much larger thaa the diameter of their 
own bodies. Their elastic muscles, however, enable 
them to effect their purpose, aided by the slippery 
siliva which is copiously supplied from their glands. 

When Groot Willem first saw the huge python, its 
head was lying over the coils of its body, and motionless. 
Presently tbe head was raised up with the neck, and 
several feet of the body ; and the parts, thus erected, 
moved gently from side to side with a sort of vibratory 
motion. The jaws were widely extended, so that the 
sharp retractik teeth were plainly visible, and the 
forked tongue at intervals was shot forward, and 
gleamed in the sua. The eyes of the reptile sparkled 
like fire. 

It was a fearful object to look upon 1 And yet .the 
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Bteenbofc did not appear to dread it Oa the contrary, 
it kept drawing nearer and nearer, excited either by 
cariosity or fascination 1 

There are those who ridicule the idea of fasoiQation 
on the part of Berpents. Bat whether we are to 
believe in snch a power or not, we cannot deay the 
fact. Certain it ia, that whether it be ourioeity, fear, 
or fascination, both birds and animals are moved to 
approach not only serpents, but crocodiles, ontil within 
reach of the jaws that are opened to devour them. 
Certain is this, and vonched for by the testimony of 
many a correct and reliable observer. 

Groot Willem witnessed the strange phenomenon. 
When the buck had got within some six or eight feet of 
the python, the head of the latter suddenly shot out ; 
and before the antelope, which now appeared making 
an effort to escape, could spring out of the way, it was 
seized by the teeth of the reptile, and drc^ed towards 
the tree t 

A number of quick contortions followed, and when 
Groot Willem looked f^ain, the red body of the little 
antelope was almost hidden under the thick folds of the 
spotted python, that writhing around it was crushing it 
to death! 
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Kov it ohanoed that the aigbt of that great serpent was 
very gratifying to the eyes of Groot Willcm^tar mora 
BO than any antelope. The reason was, that a friend of 
his, a young doctor of Graaf Seinet, nho was fond of 
the study of herpetolc^, had requested him to bring 
home the skins of such rare snakes as be might fall ia 
with — but especially that of the great ' rock-sn&ke,' 
which is not found in tbe colony, not even so far south 
as tbe Orange River. 

Here woA a chance for the skin, which, up to this 
time, Groot Willem had searched for in vain. 

He had another reason for being gratified ; and that 
was tbe splendid trophy it would be, provided he 
succeeded in obtaining it. To kill a snake twenty feet 
long, and half as thick as a man — ^for the python 
appeared to be both — would be no small triumph. 
Where would Hendrik be then ? 

All at once the steenbok was forgotten, and the 
snake became tbe object of the hunter's skill 

Groot Willem had no skill about him. He knew of 
no mode to attack this new sort of enemy, except deal< 
ing with it as he would with a quadruped — that is, send- 
ing a bullet into it ; and this be did tbe moment after. 
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His Toer wu levelled ; and, glaocing throagh hia 
ivoiy Bighta, he fired ihe large baU tbroi^h the thickest 
part of the reptile's body. 

The latter felt the shot ; and, suddenly nnfoldlDg it- 
self, dropped the steenbok — now nothing more than a 
mangled carcass, with scarce a whole bone in it The 
rapidity with which the snake glided o£f showed that 
the wound had done it but litile harm. 

The hunter thought of reloading again, when he 
perceived the serpent fast making to the rocks that in 
large masses lay piled up near the bottom of the clifT. 
Among these was its retreat; and if it once reached 
them, Groot Willem saw that be should never set eyes 
on it i^in. 

Without staying to reload his gun, then, be ran in 
among the trees, and followed the direction taken by 
the serpent, 

AlbhoQgb these snakes glide along with considerable 
rapidity, they can by no means go so fast as a man ; 
and in less than a dozen seconds Groot Willem had 
overtaken the python, and for that matter m^t have 
trodden upon its tail 

There be was close beside the fearful-looking 
monster, but without the knowledge how to attack it. 

He began by striking at its body with the butt of his 
gun; but although his blows were delivered fairly 
enough, the metal-shod heel of his roer only glanced 
from the slippery skin of the snake, without harming it 
in the least, or even retarding its prepress towards the 
cliff. It made no attempt to retaliate, but only seemed 
bent on esoaping to its tair. 

It was almost successful ; for, although Groot Willem 
pounded away with all his might, it reached tbe rocks 
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in spite of him, and had bnried half of its long body 
within a crevice — no doubt Uie entrance to its den — 
before the hunter thought of changing hia tactics. 

It was now a critical moment with Groot Willem. 
Another instant, and the remaining half of the snake 
would slip oat of sight, and then good-bye to it What 
would he say to his medical friend ? What to Hendrik 
and the yagers ? 

These thoughts inspired him with renewed energy ; a 
new determination to succeed came over him. The 
snake was not a poisonous one ; and, therefore, the en- 
counter could not be very dangerous. It might bite 
him, hut he had battled with many a biting creature 
before now, and conquered them, too. He would try 
his strength upon the Buake. 

He was not two seconds of time on coming to this 
determiuation ; and, as soon as he had done so, he tossed 
hia roer aside, and stooping down, seized the tail of the 
snake in both hands, and commenced hauling upon it t 

At the first ' pluck,' he drew the reptile several feet 
outward ; but, to bis surprise, it then held fast ; and, 
notwithstanding his great strength, he was unable to 
draw it a foot farther. The ci-eature had, no doubt, got 
the forepart of its body around an angle in the rocka ; 
and, aided by its scaly akin was enabled to hold fast. 

Groot Willem pulled with all bis might. A sailor in 
a storm could not have hauled harder upon the main 
brace : but all to no purpose, as not another foot of that 
part of the python that was still visible could be 
lei^thened. About the half of it was still outside, but 
the other ten feet were buried within the dark recesses 
of the rocks. 

For several minutes Groot Willem continued to 
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«xeFt his strength, dragging the long oylinder until he 
could hear its vertebfe crack, bat without gaining an 
inch ! Od the contrary, he had already lost several 
inchea. Every time that he relaxed his hold, the 
python was enabled to move forward a bit, and this 
ground it never gave up ^ain. If Groot Willem 
allowed it an inch, it was sure to struggle for an ell ! 
It had all the advantage on its side, as it pulled with 
the grain, while ita antagonist was exerting his strength 
against it. 

Groot Willem felt confident he could hold the python 
in this position, as long as he could stand upon his 
feet ; but what good would there be in so doing 1 He 
could not kill it in that way. If he were to ' let go ' 
for but an instant, he very well knew that the next 
instant would show him the last inch of the tail 
disappearing into the crevice ! Ko, he could not let go, 
and he was resolved not to let go until he should at 
least try the patience of his opponent. Maybe it would 
tire of being thus held upon the ' stretch,' and would 
let him pull it out again. 

If there had only been some one with him to 
administer a few smart blows upon the creature's body 
it would have been all well ; but the camp was at a very 
long distance off, and behind the trees. His companions 
could neither see nor hear him. 

After standing on the strain a considerable time, a 
bright idea entered the hrain of the hunter. There 
grew a small tree beside him — in fact, be was close by 
its trunk. The thought occurred that, if by any means 
he could fasten the tail to the tree, he could then go to 
work with a sapling, uid beat the snake to death at bis 
pleasure. 
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He was a ready fellow, Groot Willem, and a few 
momenta sufficed him to mature his plans. He chanced 
to have a strong 'cord' in the ample pocket ot his 
jacket, which would serre to effect the very purpose, if 
he could only manage somehow to make it fasten to the 
laiL This he proceeded to do at once- 
Straddling the snake, so as to hold it partly between 
his knees, he was enabled to loop the cord tightly 
around it, and the thing was done. In a minute more, 
the other end of the cord was tightly knotted around 
the trunk of the tree ! 

Oroot Willem now broke oCT a saplii^, determined 
either to beat the hinder half of the python to a jelly, 
or make it surrender and show ite head t 

He had not delivered the third blow, when it adopted 
the latter alternative ; and the whole of its body now 
glided rapidly back out of the crevice — so rapidly that 
Groot Willem was not able to avoid the onset of the 
enr^ed reptile, and the next moment he was gathered 
within its coils ! 

So quick was the act, that he scarce knew how it had 
been accomplished. He saw the head, with its open 
jaws extended, dart towards him ; he sprang to one side, 
but felt the cold scaly body agaiust his limbs as if 
pulling him towards the tree ; and the moment after, 
he was swept close up to the trunk, and pressed tightly 
^^ainst it I 

He had just time to perceive that the folds of the 
serpent were around his limbs, and also around the trunk 
of the tree, — just time to feel that thej were gradually 
tightening upon him — when the head, with its extended 
jaws and terrible teeth, came right opposite his face, and 
the eyes of the monster gleamed right into his [^ 
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A horrid spectacle it was — a horrid situation he was 
in ; but Groot WUlem was not the boy to loose either 
courage or presence of mind ; and, finding his arms still 
free, he clutched forward and seized the reptile by the 
throat To hold its head was just as much as he was 
able with both hands and with all his strength; but he 
held with the grasp of despair. Fortunate it was for 
him that the tail of the python was secured by the 
rheim, and it was thus held fast at both ends 1 Had it 
been otherwise — had either head or tail been free, so 
that it could have nsed its power of constriction — in a 
few seconds more, Groot Willem would have been 
crushed as he had seen the little antelope. But now 
that both tail and head were fixed — the one by the 
cord and the other in the strong grasp of the hunter — 
the serpent was unable to exert its terrible power ; and 
its folds remained loose around the limbs of its intended 
victim I 

It writhed its neck, and wriggled its body, and 
changed the spiral rings from one part to another, — but 
all in vain. It could do him no harm ! 

How long this terrible struggle might have lasted 
would have depended upon how long the strength of 
the two could have held out. Groot Willem could 
not free himself from the folds of hia antagonist, as 
both his legs were bound to the tree; and had he 
dropped the head of the python for a moment, he 
knew it would crush bim to death. The snake, on 
the other hand, could not free itself, as it was held fast 
at both extremities. What was to be the result i 
Which would be the conqueror ? 

The serpent must have conquered in the end ; thoi^h 

it might not have been able to free itself, as its t^il was 
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fastened to the tree. But Groot Willem was not able 
to strangle it with all the comproaaion he was exercising 
upon its throat, and his strength would have TieMed in 
time. Most certainly would he have fallen a victim, 
but for a plan that he at length adopted to set himself 
free. 

Daring all the contiDnance of the fight between him 
and the serpent, he had not attempted to use his knife. 
He had not thought of such a weapon aguofit such an 
enemy. Not dreaming that he would be brought into 
close quarters, be had almost forgotten that he carried 
a knife. By good fortune be had one, and it was in fais 
belt Even though one or two folds of the snake were 
around bis breast, he could see the handle of the knife 
above them ; and making a sudden grasp, he laid bold 
of it, and drew it fortb 

The blade chanced to he almost ae keen oa a razor ; 
and although the serpent now succeeded in twisting ita 
head partially free, before it could tighten lbs folds, the 
sharp edge of the knife had half severed its body in 
twain ! 

A second gash was made in another part, and then a 
third and still deeper one ; and the resolute hunter had 
the gratification to see the spiral rounds that threatened 
his des,truction fall off and drop heavily to his feet ! 

In a short while the python lay dead upon the 
ground ; and Groot Willem, although be felt that he bad 
secured a great triumph, left the spot with some 
regret that he had spoiled the skin 1 
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THK HOITEY-OUIDE AND HONEY-KATBR 

Qroot Willsh's ftdventure was acknowledged hy all 
to be the moBt wonderful that had occurred to any of 
them — even Burpassing that of Hendrik with the 
rhinoceros — and for a good while it continued to be the 
subject of camp conversation. 

During the expedition every one of the party had 
either performed some grand feat or fallen in with a 
remarkable adventure, except Arend. It was not that 
Arend had less courage or less capacity than the rest ; 
bat, partly, because he felt no inclination to put him- 
self in the way of hunting adventures, and partly that 
the cliances had not favoured him. One adventure he 
had fallen in with — ^literally fallen in with. He had 
tumbled, horse and all, into a pit-trap set by some 
savages for capturing the rhinoceros] Fortunately, 
the sharp spike, usually placed at the bottom of these 
holes, had been removed — else either Arend or the 
horse would have fared worse than they did. Many a 
laugh had the six young yagers at Arend's solitary 
adventure. I say six, for Arend always good-naturedly 
joined in it himself. Arend was not the man for 
adventures in the great wUderneas. Had it been in 
the great city instead, ao doubt his line face and hand- 
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some fi|;;ure would have helped him to many a ob« in 
Ibe flirtation line — had he been inclined that way. 
But neither did Arend care abont that. He had but 
one ruling thoagbt — eo Groot WiUem allied — and 
that was to get home to the Graaf Beinet; and G-root 
usually added the reason, by giving a wink, and a word, 
or two abont ' cherry cheeks and blue eyes.' 

Arend, however, was not destined to see home with- 
oat one other adventure, in which all the rest bad a 
share, and which proved not only the last they met 
with during that expedition, but was near b^ng the 
last of their Uvea ! 

They had changed their camp from the flowery plain 
to another equally flowery, though the plauls that 
blossomed around were of a very different character. 
There were geraniums and marigolds in this plain, as 
there had been in the other; but here euphorbias of 
different species ptedominatod, with cacti and other 
succulent plante. 

Above their heads towered the tree Euphorbia 
(E. grandidens), while at their feet the melon-shaped 
variety peeped forth from the ground. There, too, were 
several poisonous species ; among othera the Euphorbia 
antiquorum growing side by side with the deadly 
belladonno lily (^Amaryllis belladonna). The young 
yagers seemed to have arrived upon a spot of earth 
that was almost wholly occupied with poison-yielding 
plants ! 

And yet it was a lovely scena The flowers looked 
as fresh and as fair as elsewhere, and their fr^rance 
scented the air around. Birds disported themselves 
among the branchee of the trees ; and bees hummed 
and whirred over the blossoms, imparting cheerfulness 
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to the wild sceoe, and callin;^ up ideaa of home that 
were at the moment agreeable to the tired travellers. 

They had jiiet formed camp, and were eittiag quietly 
down, when their attention wae drawn to a bird that 
had perched iteeU upon a low buBh at no great distance 
from the w^oaa. It was not the beauty of this bird 
that attracted them, for it8 pluuu^ was not beautifal, 
being of an aehy-brown colour upon the back, and grey 
below. It was not its size, which was that of an 
ordinary tiach ; nor its song, which wae no better than 
a monotonous chatter of the syllables ' Kwi-kwi-kwi- 
kit' It was none of these things that caused the young 
yagers to give their attention to the bird, but its 
peculiar character — already well known to all of them. 
The little bird which sat upon the bush, starting from 
branch to branch, jerking about ite tail, uttering the 
' kwi-kwi-kit,' was no other than the celebrated ' honey- 
guide.' 

They all knew it ; for they had met with it several 
times during the expedition, and Hans bad told them 
ite history. They all knew of its curious habits ; how 
it will guide a man to the nest of the wild bee, by 
fluttering before him from bnsh to bush and rock to 
rock until it reaches the spot ; how it will wait until 
the hive has been robbed of its honey-treasure; and 
then alight by the despoiled nest to feed upon the 
larvEe of the bees, or the fragments of honey-comb that 
may have been left t They all knew this of the honey- 
guide, because they bad followed one before now, and 
proved the truth of this wonderful instinct, which has 
been doubted by many travellers as well as naturalists. 

Those points of its natural history they did not know 
of Hans bad told them of long before. He luul told 
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them how the bird bad been classed among the 
ouckooB, under the title Ortulmts indieator — becaose it 
shares with the tme cuckoos the singular habit of 
depositing its eggs io the nest ot another bird; how 
other oatursliBts have formed a genns for itself — the 
genus indicator, of which eeverol species are known ; 
how the bird feeds mostly upon honey and the larvfe 
of bees ; and how nature has given it a protection 
against the stings of the old ones in the thickness of its 
akin : but Swartboy declared, in relation to this matter, 
that the thick skin did not always save it ; as he bad 
often found the honey-^ide lying dead by the nests of 
the bees, and evidently killed by tiieir stings I 

All these points in the natural history of the honey- 
bird were known to the young yagers ; therefore the 
little chatterer, that bad Ut upon the adjacent bush 
was no stranger to them. 

And they were all right glad to see it for a certain 
reason — because they wanted some honey, and 
particularly at that veiy time, as their sugar had run 
out, and they had nothing to sweeten their coffee witii — 
a privation to several of the party. 

All leaped to their feet, therefore, with the deter- 
mination to follow the ' honey-guide,' go where it 
would. 

They laid hold of their arms; and, what was still 
stranger, saddled and mounted their horses, intendii^ 
to follow the guide on horseback ! 

You will wonder at this. But when you bear 
that the honey^ide often takes the hunter six or 
seven miles through the woods — and that not un- 
frequently it guides him to the lair of a lion, or the 
hannt of a black rhinoceros, instead of to the nest of 
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a bee — yoa will nnderatand why the young yageis 
took these precautions. 

Juet as they were about statting out a very odd- 
looking animal ' hove In eight.' It had something of 
the appeamnce of a badger — being low set on its lega, 
plantigrade in its hind-feet, &ad with a snout and tail 
very like thoae of that animsL Its colour, too, and 
pelG^, was not unlike that of the common badger — a 
sombre grey above and black below, divided by a light 
stripe running down each side from the eai-s to the 
root of the tail In size it was superior to the badger, 
Mkd nearly equalling iu this respect the American 
glutton or ' wolverine,' which it also resembled. It 
had the general appearance of all the animals of the 
badger family — which, though few in genera and 
species, is represented by one or two in nearly every 
part of the globe. The animal which our y^^rs saw, 
or its species, to speak more properly, was the 
representative of that family in South Africa. It was 
the ' ratel,' or ' honey-eater ' {MelHvora capvnsia). 

Now this quadruped was almost as well known to 
our party as the bird. They knew that its habits were 
equally singular; that, like the 'indicator,' it possessed 
a ' sweet tooth ' ; and spent moat, if not all, of its time 
in searching for the nests of bees and robbing them of 
their honey — provided the said nests were in the 
ground, where it could tear them up with its strong 
terrier daws. On the other hand, when the nest 
chanced to be in a tree, they knew the ratel could not 
reach it— this animal not being a tree-climber. On 
such ocoesions he usually leaves the mark of his olaws 
upon the lower bark, and this often guides the 
Hottentot hunter to a nest stored with honey. All 
21 x.v 
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these things the yagers had leamt from Swartboy and 
Congo ; and from Hans a few other facts — saoh ag that 
the ratel is found throughout all Africa — that it is 
formed hj natnraliate into a genus of itself, like so 
many other anomalouH creatures of that continent— 
that its skin is so thick the bees cannot pierce it with 
their stings, so that it devours their honeycombs 
without fear of the buzzing insects — that on account of 
its dis^reeable odonr it is sometimes known as the 
' stinking badger.' 

Other facts with which all were acquainted were, 
that the ratel is sooustomed to follow the 'honey- 
guide ; ' and that the bird frequently conducts the 
quadruped to the hive — very much in the same way as 
it acts when followed by a man. It is said, however, 
oa such occaaioua to fly lower, and to take shorter 
flights, lest the badger might lose sight of it I So says 
Monsieur Verreaux I 

Now it was plain to the party that the ratel was at 
that moment in pursuit of his profession, and in full 
pursuit of the indicator. The iuberference, however, 
of the mounted yagers caused him to turn round, and 
make off in another direction; and the impatient 
'guide,' having now gone a-bead, was followed by a 
much larger ' tail* 

On went the little creature from tree to tree, 
uttering its ' kwi-kwi-kit,' and evidently pleased at its 
new ' following.' On rode the young yagers directly in 
the wake of their guide. 

Fortunately they had not far to ga The more 
frequently repeated twittering of the bird, and the 
increased excitemeat which the little creature ex- 
hibited, told the hunters they were near the nest of 
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the bees ; and in a few minutes after tbe bird perched 
upon a particular tree, and would Aj no farbber. In 
tbis tree was tbe bive 1 

Tbey could bave told tbat from the fact that near 
its roots tbe bark was scratched and torn off by the 
daws of some animal — tbe claws of a ratel, of course — 
and tbe amount of scratching showed thab more than 
one of these honey-eating quadrupeds had been guided 
to tbis place of sweets to meet with bitter disappoint- 
ment! 

A pair of axes, with Swartboy and Coi^o to haadle 
them, were now brought from camp ; tbe tree soon fell 
under their strokes; the bees were smoked out; and 
the honeycombs — a fragment or two being left as a 
reward for the service of tbe 'guide ' — were carried off 
to camp. 

The store proved one of tbe laigest; and the six 
yagers, as well as their dark-skinned attendants, that 
evening eigoyed a ' surfeit of 8 
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CONCLUSION 

And a tmiteit of sweets it proved. Better {or Uiem 
bad they never found that beee' nest, or had left its 
contents to the bird and the badger. 

In lees than an hour from the time they had eaten 
the honey, the whole oamp was in a state of the great- 
est alarm. Every one of the party was suffering from a 
parched throat, a burning breast, and a loathing at the 
■tomach. The bees had been bu^ among the blosaoms 
of the belladonna and the flomrs^ot Uieen^iocbia, and 
their honey was poison I 

It would be difficult to depict the conetemadon that 
waa felt in the camp. They had all eaten of the 
poisoned honey — ^yagers, drivers, and all. They hod 
all eaten plentifully of it — for there chanced to be 
plenty — and the absence of a vegetable diet for some 
days past had sharpened their appetite for the honey. 
Kot one of them that was not ill — too ill either to give 
help or consolation to the others. 

Every one believed he was poisoned, and acted 
accordingly, Hans of all preserved most presence of 
mind. He used all his skill in administerlDg such 
antidotes as he could think of. Pui^tives and emetics 
— such as they had in their chests — were freely 
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admiDieteied ; aod no doabt to these might be 
attributed the saving of their Uvea. 

Their lives were saved — the crisis passed without 
proving fatal to any of them— bat for days their illneBS 
ooBtinued ; for days the yoni^ yagers might be seen 
waadering abont the oamp, or sitting listlessly ftroiind 
the camp-fire, reduced to the thiitneee of skeletons, and 
looking like the ghosts of their former selves ! 

So great a shock had their health reeeiTed, that thay 
thought no more of oontinuii^ their expedition; they 
only waited for strength enoi^h to enaUe them to set 
oat on Cbeir return homeward. Arend's desire would 
now be fulfilled— he would soon look upon the lovely 
Truey, and listen to the cheerful musio of her voice. 
Hendrik'-^rdent hunter though he was— was equally 
desirous to get baok, and lay his spoils at the feet of 
the blushing Wilhelmine. Klaas and Jan Itmged for 
puddings and sugar-plams ; and Hans, who had bow 
made a very eztenaive oolleotion of the flora of the 
country, was also willing to return. 

Only one — the great tireless loose-boned ^nt, Qroot 
Willem — woald still have persevered, and climbed over 
the mountains that separated them from the land of 
elephants, bufi^oes, and camelopards. Groot Willem 
woald still have gone on, had it been possible for the 
others to have accompanied him. Bat it was not 
possible, and the big hunter boy was obliged to turn 
baok with his companions. It was with a heavy heart 
that he did so — for he had for many years enter- 
tained an ardent longing to try his roer upon ths huge 
thick-skinned quadrupeds that now roamed far beyond 
the frontier of the settlementa Perhaps he faced 
homeward with the less r^ret, that he had hopes of 
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making at no distant daj, another expedition to the 
haanta of the mighty elephant upon the banks of the 
lovely limpopo. 

lliis hope consoled Gioot Will«n, as he mounted hia 
huge horse, and rode after the wagons that were already 
inspanned and treking down the valley. 

Day by day, as the young y^era travelled home- 
wards, they grew stronger and stronger ; and when 
they had reached the Oraat Beinet, the effects of the 
poisoned honey had entirely disappeared — bo that all 
six arrived home ' safe and sound.' 

I need not tell you that a warm welcome awaited 
tJiem in the paternal mansions of Van Wyk and Yon 
Bloom. I need not tell how lovely looked Truey, and 
how sweetly blushed Wilhelmine ; nor need I describe 
tba splended 'vrolykeid' that waa given — at which all 
the rich boors of the oonntry were present to celebrate 
tha tetom of 

'The Tomro Ykotaa.' 
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